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I, 


THE story of Sadon, which 
rhymes with atone, is the 
story of a subaltern going 
berserk, and when that sub- 
altern has reached the rank of 
Lieutenant - General, and has 
joined the ranks of those with 
tired feet, to use the Persian 
metaphor, it is perhaps per- 
missible to tell it. 

In the beginning of the year 
1892 I was the junior subaltern 
with an Indian mountain bat- 
tery at the frontier station of 
Loralai, in the province of 
British Baluchistan, as wild a 
mountain station in the Suli- 
man hills or the mountains of 
Solomon as any frontier soldier 
could desire. Sixty miles of 
mountain passes from the rail- 
way line—the line to Quetta 
up the Hurnai gorges, through 
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which I had marched to join 
my battery—stood the cluster 
of mud huts which formed the 
cantonment. 

I had come a long way to 
get there, was thrilled with 
the mountains, the tribesmen, 
and the hard-bitten frontier 
troops, when an order came 
transferring me to another bat- 
tery to fill a death vacancy, 
many hundred miles away on 
the other frontier, the Chinese 
border of Upper Burma. 

There was nothing to be 
done save pack up and go, and 
so, with my chestnut Arab 
charger, my Indian groom and 
bearer, and my _ subaltern’s 
whatnots on shaggy frontier 
camels, I started down through 
the passes, this time deep in 
snow, for the railway. 

Y 
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I spent the night the second 
day out at the little frontier 
resthouse of Torkhan, memor- 
able only for the lady I met 
there. Ushered in by the 
resthouse-keeper to the only 
sitting-room, I found a lady 
sitting before the log fire, her 
skirts rolled up to her knees, 
and her golden locks down her 
-back a-drying, after riding 
through the driven snow. Some- 
what abashed, I was about to 
withdraw, when the lady of 
the locks bade me draw up a 
chair and share the fire. And 
she was none other than Law- 
rence Hope, the authoress, in 
years to come, of ‘ The Garden 
of Khama,’ and sister to Vic- 
toria Cross, the novelist. Her 
husband, Colonel Nicholson, 
commanded one of the Frontier 
regiments, and they were on 
their way up from the rail. 
He was one of the most re- 
markable characters of that 
frontier, and the hero of many 
stories that in themselves are 
worth the telling. Years after- 
wards that somewhat remark- 
able lady committed suicide on 
his grave at Bangalore. A sad 
story. 

My journey to India and 
across the Bay of Bengal, 
however, long and interesting 
though it was, does not con- 
cern this story, and in about 
three weeks’ time I found 
myself on the steamer Amherst, 
commanded by one Captain 
Gale, of the Irrawaddi flotilla, 
then well known as the most 
pushing of the flotilla captains, 


who would go through the 
rapids at any time of year. 
The battery I had just left 
was then the lst Bombay 
Mountain Battery, in earlier 
days famous as the Jacobabad 
Mountain Train, and I was on 
my way to join No. 2 Bombay 
Battery at Bhamo, the most 
northerly of our cantonments 
in Burma, on the eastern shores 
of the Irrawaddi, and not more 
than thirty miles from the 
Chinese border, where one of 
the main trade routes from 
China came down to the great 
river. 

On board I found my com- 
manding officer, Captain G. B. 
Smith,! who informed me that 
the section (two guns) which I 
was to take command of was 
part of the Irrawaddi Column 
commanded by Major Yule of 
the Devon Regiment. Where 
it was and hdw I was to get 
to it he did not yet know. A 
few days chunking against a 
strong stream brought us to 
the fortified cantonment of 
Bhamo, and there I discovered 
that I should have to go up- 
stream for several days more to 
Myitkhyina, and thence join 
the column. It did not take 
long to get on to the Burma 
scale of kit—no tent, and forty 
pounds all told. I was then 
a lad of two-and-twenty, and 
the excitement of preparing 
for one’s first experience of 
active service in those piping 
times of peace was immense, 
but I little knew the amazing 
adventure that lay before me. 





1 Later Brig.-General G. B. Smith, C.B., of the defence of Kut. 
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I. 


The political and military 
situation so far back as 1891 
needs explaining. It will be 
remembered that in 1885 a 
long series of misdeeds by the 
rulers of Upper Burma re- 
sulted in its annexation to the 
Indian Empire. By one of the 
errors that occur on such occa- 
sions, the Burmese army was 
allowed to break up, taking its 
arms. Consequently for close 
on two years the British forces 
then became engaged in hunt- 
ing down the disbanded sol- 
diery, which had become the 
focus of piracy throughout the 
land. - The people themselves 
had accepted the British rule 
quite happily, and suffered just 
as much from the pirates, or 
dacoits, as the troops did, and 
more. For they “shot at the 
strong, and slashed at the weak, 
from the Salween scrub to the 
Chindwin teak.”’ 

By 1890, however, this state 
of affairs was practically over, 
and the British were now able 
to turn their attention to the 
mountain tracts and tribes who 
acknowledged the authority of 
the Burmese Government, but 
lived by raiding all the trade 
routes, and by carrying off 
slaves—slaves which in the 
more remote districts have 
only recently been released. 
The hill tribes consisted of two 
quite separate groups of people. 
In the wild mountains between 
Burma and Assam lived the 
confederation of Chins, of whom 
there were many tribes, an 


uncivilised mongoloid people, 
of no written language, and no 
revealed religion. For many 
years they kept small British 
columns at work in the busi- 
ness of pacification. That paci- 
fication consisted of compelling 
them to acknowledge some 
simple form of civil authority, 
to render account for raids on 
traders from and to the Burma 
plains, and to engage to desist 
therefrom. In return some 
share of the blessings of civilisa- 
tion, notably medical assistance, 
was put within theirreach. The 
trait that was most to be dis- 
couraged was the hereditary 
one of head-hunting. A quarter 
of a century later we find these 
clans sending recruits to the 
labour battalions of France. 
The river Chindwin, which 
runs into the Irrawaddi from 
the west, is the chief means 
of entry into the Chin 
Hills. 

On the other side of the 
country, far up the Irrawaddi 
considerably north of Mandalay, 
the hills on either side of the 
river are inhabited by a far 
more interesting and curious 
people, the Kachins, also of 
mongoloid extraction, who have 
come south at some remote 
period from that great crucible 
of human races now known as 
the desert of Gobi, though they 
have moved to their present 
location in recent times. Some 
rotting of sand mountains and 
smothering of arable land had 
set the nations moving, and 
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it would appear that more than 
one distinct race goes to the 
making of the Kachin con- 
federacy. Warlike, enduring, 
democratic, they rendered only 
lip service to Burman authority, 
and raided whom and where 
they liked. Especially did they 
live on the wealthy caravans 
which came up from Talifu 
in China to Bhamo and to the 
famous jade mines at Mogaung, 
on the western side of the 
Irrawaddi. Between the Irra- 
waddi and the Chinese frontier 
the hills rise to great heights, 
with the big peaks, such as 
Kumpi Pum and the like, 


It. 


Three columns were at work 
in the mountains and jungles: 
the Irrawaddi one under Major 
Yule, the eastern column under 
Captain Davies, both of the 
Devons ; and one on the west- 
ern side of the Irrawaddi under 
Major Dalziel of the Oxford- 
shire Light Infantry, known as 
the Maikhwan Column. - Most 
of them had both British and 
Indian troops, and a couple of 
mountain guns. The officer 
with the guns in Yule’s column 
had died of malaria, and I was 
to take his place. But it was 
like the egg on the shelf in 
the fifth square in “ Through 
the Looking-glass,’’ you had to 
find it for yourself, and it kept 
moving. 

The first thing to do was to 
get through the upper defile 
of the Irrawaddi. Three ranges 
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reaching up to twelve thousand 
feet. 

Now British rule stands for 
secure trade routes all the 
world over. The fiat had gone . 
forth that raiding must cease, 
that tribal chiefs who kept 
their roads secure would get 
allowances, and that those who 
did not would get it in the 
neck. And the next thing for 
the British to do was to make 
their words good. It was to 
take a share in this establish- 
ing of the Pax Britannica, and 
of putting an end to slave 
raiding and slave holding that 
I was now destined. 


of hills are threaded by the 
great river in its course to the 
sea. The northern one is far 
the most difficult to navigate, 
for it is only passable to small 
steamers in the winter months 
before the melting snows and 
the summer rains bring the 
heavy waters racing and boiling 
between the gorges. In the 
winter you go up the passages 
between the rocks in the inside 
of a day, chunking against the 
stream. In the summer it will 
take you ten days to haul a 
boat up, and in an hour you 
come down in a raft, which 
alone can survive the turmoil 
of the waters. 

It was early in February 
1892 when I stowed myself 
and, my bearer, and my forty- 
pound kit, on board the tiny 
paddle steamer Pathfinder, be- 
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longing to the Burma Marine, 
and steamed away through 
jungle and precipice till we 
got into the smooth water of 
the upper reaches. About tea- 
time we sidled into the little 
stockaded post of Tsenbo, gar- 
risoned by men of the Mogaung 
Levy. It was the first I had 
seen of a Burmese frontier 
post. In Baluchistan, whence 
I had come, the posts were of 
mud brick, with high loop- 
holed walls and a flanking 
tower, but here they were 
stockades of saplings. The 
same flanking arrangements ex- 
isted, not the mud tower, but 
a square log palisade, which 
projected to flank the side. 
Roofed-in near the top, a sentry 
grinned at me as I entered, a 
mongoloid Gurkha of the type 
I was to get to know so well. 
The palisade was stuck in an 
earth mound three or four 
feet high, the demblai of a 
trench outside. Six feet up the 
stockade, two feet of bamboo 
spikes were worked in, in a 
band round the whole peri- 
meter. A strip of bamboo with 
a Sharpened end has a point like 
steel, and the piece plaited into 
the fringe left an end like the 
Spike of chevaux de frises. An 
escalade was impossible. The 
doorway lifted vertically up, 
and was supported by a couple 
of poles. It also was entirely 
covered with a plait of spikes, 
and was closed by kicking the 
props away. 

Myitkhyina was my imme- 
diate destination, three marches 
up the western bank. As no 
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steamer was going farther, I 
was to march by the inland 
road, with three military police- 
men as escort, and a mule or 
so for our kit. The next day 
we started on a lonely and 
fascinating trip, past Burman 
temples and tinkly temple bells, 
past little Shan and Burma 
villages full of jolly laughing 
people, and girls who giggled 
and stalked you when you 
bathed to see how white you 
really were. The road was a 
bridle path, three feet wide, 
and led sometimes through 
thickets of impenetrable bam- 
boo, sometimes through giant 
forests of teak, now past 
taungyas, the name for a jungle 
clearing that was being culti- 
vated, through more Shan vil- 
lages, and then into the wilder 
jungles. Here the inhabitants 
were Kachins, the people we 
were about to subdue; but in 
the plains the tribes had al- 
ready come to heel, and recog- 
nised that a Government had 
arisen in the land. Here and 
there we came to a Kachin 
village, far dirtier than the 
tidy little Shan-Talok settle- 
ments, with a somewhat more 
surly people at the doors. 
Three days passed quickly 
enough, with nothing more ex- 
citing than an encounter with 
two or three armed bands, 
who, however, broke away into 
the jungle on seeing us, and 
seemed harmless enough. The 
afternoon of the third day 
brought my little party to the 
large stockaded post of Myit- 
khyina itself, the headquarters 
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of the military police, known 
as the Mogaung Levy, and my 
real starting-point. In front 
of the post lay a magnificent 
stretch of the Irrawaddi, the 
best part of three-quarters of 
mile wide, set in a long back- 
ground of jungle, and behind 
range upon range of blue hills 
that finally merged into the 
snow-capped peak of Kumpi 
Pum and its lesser neighbours 
far across into the borders of 
China herself. Somewhere 
among those hills the column 
I was to join was marching, and 
perhaps happily fighting. 

The police were commanded 
by Captain Burton from the 
far frontier of the Punjab, 
known to his men as the Kanu 
Burha, the one-eyed old man, 
because he always wore, and 
even slept, it was said, in an 
eyeglass. He was alone, save 
for Mr Godber, the assistant 
Commissioner, and Lieutenant 
Stevens, who had a party of 
Pioneers completing the post. 
There I learned that the Irra- 
waddi Column had occupied 
Sadon after a fight at a stream 
called the Tingri Kha, deep in 
the mountains, had established 
a stockaded post above the 
village, four marches inland 
from the river, and only nine 
miles from the Chinese border. 
The column had then left its 
invalids and its sappers to 
complete the post, and had 
marched away north, to try 
and cross the eastern branch 
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of the Irrawaddi, which bifur- 
cated fifty miles above Myit- 
khyina. The country between 
the branches had never been 
visited by Europeans, and by 
few local folk, and there were 
many yarns as to what was 
to be found there. As a matter 
of fact, after Major Yule re- 
turned, no attempt to revisit 
the country was made till 
1926, when Sir Harcourt Butler 
at last felt that he could fairly 
insist on all slave holding being 
put a stop to. 

The country about Sadon 
was all quiet, but there were 
rumours of the Chinese pirates 
on the other side of the border 
disliking the idea of a safe trade 
route even on the British side, 
ani being likely to try and 
come over with the object of 
expelling us. To my young 
mind such rumours sounded 
too good to be true. In any 
case, I was to take command 
of a party of twelve mounted 
infantry of the Levy, and pro- 
ceed in charge of a small convoy 
of rum and hospital stores, 
which were badly wanted at 
Sadon. A Sikh jemadar, by 
name Kesri Singh, who had to 
go to Sadon, would accompany 
me. The remainder were Gur- 
khas of the Levy. At any 
rate, it was all very intriguing, 
and it was a comfortably ex- 
cited subaltern who slept on 
a bundle of bracken in @ 
bamboo hut within the big 
stockade. 
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IV. 


The next day was to be occu- 
pied in getting stores and the 
mule column across the river, 
and we would start the day 
after from Waimong, on the 
opposite bank, but two or 
three miles lower down-stream. 
At early dawn, the fresh dawn 
of a cool Burma day, in a land 
in which there were few enough 
human beings to help spoil the 
air, I sallied forth to watch 
my convoy cross the river. 
The mules were all hired, being 
owned by Panthays, an inter- 
esting Chinese race which had 
adopted Islam when that faith 
made great progress in Yunnan 
a few centuries ago. I found 
that the Chinaman in charge of 
the mules was, to my surprise, 
named Sheikh Ibrahim, instead 
of, as I had expected, Nankipoo, 
or something of that sort. The 
mules were to swim, while the 
stores crossed by raft. It was 
simple enough. Sheikh Ibra- 
him started to cross in a small 
boat, and a hundred yards 
from the shore whistled to his 
mules, whereupon the good 
creatures took to the water, 
and followed after for a thou- 
sand yards’ swim. 

The first day’s march was 
uneventful enough over level 
jungle route. The evening was 
Spent at a Shan-Talok, or 
Chinese-Shan village, a people 
who had settled of recent years 
all along the upper reaches of 
the Irrawaddi. 

The next morning a few 
miles’ riding brought us to the 


foot of the blue hills, and we 
climbed a steep mule path for 
some hours. The Panthay mules 
march unlinked, the head of the 
convoy being led by a pony 
with a collar of blue beads, 
from which hangs a bell. The 
mules follow him happily, while 
another pony with a bell 
brings up the rear, so that the 
drivers know by the tinkling 
where the head and tail are. 
Since convoys straggle out on 
mountain roads, this is a very 
useful device. 

The route was uneventful 
and beautiful. No tribesmen 
were seen, friendly or other- 
wise, and the most exciting 
item was an occasional bamboo 
partridge, or a rocketing jungle 
fowl (the domestic fowl in its 
original state), a mettlesome 
game-bird which takes some 
shooting. By mid-day we had 
reached our camping-ground, a 
clearing outside the Kachin 
village of Hpong-a-Tong. The 
folk of the village had brought 
in some eggs to sell, most 
of which were bad, and a 
Kachin lass or two had come 
to giggle. All was peaceful 
and friendly. The Pax Bri- 
tannica had descended on the 
mountain-side almost by a 
miracle. 

The route led down a steep 
path for four or five miles, 
to the Namli Chaung, a stream 
of some width, but ford- 
able. From the ford the road 
would rise steeply a thou- 
sand feet to the Kritu ridge, 
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where we were to spend the 
night, and whence we should 
see in the distance the village of 


The jemadar proposed, when 
we left the camp, that he 
with three of the party should 
ride on ahead, and get through 
the two marches in one, as he 
had letters and tobacco which 
the officers in Sadon wanted. 
I agreed to this, and half 
an hour after we had left 
our camping-ground he started 
off. : 
The road down from Hpong 
was very steep, and I pro- 
ceeded on foot, wondering casu- 
ally if any power on earth 
would make me ride at a pace 
down the hill. It was a beau- 
tiful morning: the partridge 
and jungle fowl were calling, 
and dew glistened on the foliage. 
As the path wound and zig- 
zagged downwards occasional 
openings among the trees gave 
delightful vistas of opposite 
hillsides and the river below, 
with here and there village 
clearings on the slopes. Four 
of the men were now marching 
with me at the head of the 
little convoy, and five were in 
the rear, while I could hear by 
the jingle of the rearward 
ponies’ bells that the convoy 
was well closed up. It was 
pleasant walking: butterflies 
were hovering, and now and 
again a flock of paraquets 
passed one on their way to 
their morning water, chattering 
and scintillating. I essayed 
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Sadon, and the new stockaded 
post on a hill five hundred feet 
above the village. 


V. 


to hold converse with the little, 
cheery, round - headed Mon- 
golians by my side, but their 
knowledge of Hindustani was 
slight, while the Parwatya, or 
hill language of India, was 
beyond me. Nevertheless I 
was evidently amiable enough, 
and a white man to be trusted, 
so the broadest of grins pre- 
vailed on all those youth- 
ful moon-faces. The Panthay 
drivers were singing and chat- 
tering behind, and shouting 
abuse on the female relatives of 
any mule that turned aside to 
take more than a passing snatch 
at a tuft of grass. 

Away in the distance a shot 
came echoing up the valley. 
Then another—apparently some 
villager was frightening away 
the jungle deer from his crops 
or whatnot. Indeed, we had 
heard the same the day before. 
It was very pleasant and rather 
drowsy, and we could now 
hear the river below us. Noon- 
day was approaching, when all 
would rest and listen to the 
whisper of the winds and the 
murmur of the waters. Then 
into this peace a clatter of 
hoofs, and round the corner 
came a mounted infantryman 
on his Burman pony, minus 
his Kilmarnock cap, and in his 
hand a drawn sword. His 
carbine—they were armed with 
Snider carbines—was missing, 
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and his eyes were starting from 
his stolid moon-face. 

““Daku log, Daku log nadi 
men, bahut-hi Daku log!” 
(There are many dacoits down 
in the river.) 

After some cross-questioning 
it appeared that the jemadar 
and his three men were girth- 
deep in the ford when a burst 
of musketry broke out from 
the other bank, which was 
then observed to have morchas 
all along it. The party turned 
back, but one man fell in the 
ford, his pony being shot, and 
had been rescued minus his 
carbine and dragged to the 
bank. The jemadar and two 
men were lying down on the 
bank and firing, as we could 
now and again hear. 

The steepness of that path 
vanished. I got on to my 
sure-footed Arab, and three of 
the four men with me mounted. 
I told the remaining man to 
get the rear party to close up 
and follow on, and, together 
with the messenger of evil, we 
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scuttled down that breakneck 
path. It was half a mile to the 
river level. Dismounting in 
the jungle fifty yards from the 
bank, and leaving the mes- 
senger, who had no carbine, 
with the horses, I crept to 
find the jemadar in the cover 
at the edge of the bank. 
There was a crackle of mus- 
ketry from the other bank, and 
I could hear the answering 
Snider—a good noisy bird this 
Snider, which the modern gen- 
eration knows not. It was 
extinct, even in those days, 
save for irregulars, being the 
converted Enfield rifle and car- 
bine, and had the merit of 
making a wound that did not 
heal rapidly, and of loading 
slowly, which is good for half- 
trained soldiers. The jemadar 
and I held whispered converse. 
He opined that there was evi- 
dently a rising, that the whole 
countryside must be up, and 
that the best place for us was 
the road back to Myitkhyina as 
fast as our legs would carry us. 


VI. 


But this was my first fight, 
and at bottom I was a d—d 
cantankerous Irishman, and I 
wanted to see more of it. 
Leaving the jemadar with his 
two men to keep the Mushi- 
boos? busy, I took my three 
some eighty yards or so down- 
stream, opposite a small island 
in the midst of the tumbled 
waters. There appeared to be 


a breastwork on it, but it was 
certainly easier of access than 
the open ford in front of the 
jemadar. Creeping through the 
scrub, we soon found ourselves 
opposite the island, held, we 
could see, by a party of Kachins 
behind a log and mud work. 
It was not more than fifty 
yards off, and there was no 
doubt that the more you looked 





1 Morcha =entrenchment. 
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2 Atkin’s slang name for the natives of Burma. 
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at it the less you liked it, so I 
decided to make straight for 
the parapet. My three eager 
Gurkhas plunged after me into 
the water, and we were soon 
up to our shoulders stumbling 
over boulders and battling with 
the stream. We were too busy 
trying to make progress, and to 
keep our foothold, to take much 
notice of the fire from the 
island, or the hot fusilade from 
the long line of entrenchments 
on the opposite bank, from 
which the bullets were now 
splashing up the water around 
us, and rattling against the 
boulders. 

For the first and last time 
in my life I had the traditional 
sword in one hand and pistol 
in the other as I slipped and 
stumbled over the rocks. When 
we emerged on to the little 
island, the enemy, to the num- 
ber of half a dozen, scuttled 
into the next piece of water, 
making for the entrenchments 
on the main bank, perhaps 
sixty yards away. As soon as 
our breath had returned we too 
plunged into the water again, 
but slanted down-stream to 
get on to what I imagined was 
the flank of the long line of 
stockade which covered the 
ford. By now we could be 
clearly seen, and _. bullets 
skimmed and flicked round us 
again, shoulder high as we 
were amid the jumping water 
and the big round rocks. 

Fortunately no one was hit, 
and we were able to crawl 
breathless but uninjured to 
some bushes overhanging the 
bank. As I had hoped, we 
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were down-stream of the stock- 
ade, against which the jemadar 
was steadily firing, while within 
the enemy’s line gongs were 
sounding and musketry still 
spluttering. 

It was now possible to rush 
into the flank of the stockade, 
and after a few moments’ rest 
I called on my bullet-headed 
lads to do so. They were game 
enough, and lay clasping their 
wet carbines, and grinning up 
in my face for all the world 
like a lot of otter-hounds. It 
was now time to draw the 
otter, and with the best yell 
that we could muster, we 
charged through the bushes, 
and found ourselves behind 
the revetted stockade. It was 
full of gentlemen in blue, shout- 
ing and waving arms and mus- 
kets, who at our entrance 
scuttled back into the heavy 
bamboo jungle which edged 
the river. A good deal of rice, 
in bundles ready cooked, lay 
about, one or two large Kachin 
umbrellas, hats, a matchlock 
or two also, and a powder- 
horn, and that was all. I 
found the stockade was made 
of split bamboo filled with 
earth and stones, the bamboo 
serving as a revetment back 
and front. Large hollow bam- 
boos in two-feet lengths had 
been stuck as loopholes trained 
on the ford and its approaches, 
into which a musket jammed 
and fired must shoot fairly 
straight. 

Putting two of my men as a 
look-out, I called to the jema- 
dar to come over with his 
party, which he did, marvelling 
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greatly at the size of the 
hostile works and the strength 
of the enemy which it indi- 
cated. The first thing to do 
was to decide on our course of 
action. I had intended to 
wait for the night with the 
convoy in the village of Kritu, 
on the ridge five miles on, 
which was the usual stage. 
That was now out of the ques- 
tion. We were too small a 
party to face a night in the 
jungle. We must either go on 
or go back. The jemadar 
thought we could not possibly 
get through. The whole coun- 
try was up, and he gave it as 
his opinion that the Chinese 
Black Flags, known to be very 
averse to any policing of the 
trade routes, had crossed the 
border to stir up a rising. 
He had heard rifles among the 
muskets, which meant Chinese 
pirates. 

But I had other views. We 
had carried matters off with 
a high hand; we had im- 
pressed the tribesmen with our 
dash, and they probably mag- 
nified our strength, and I jolly 
well meant to see it through. 
Besides, I knew that our stores 
were badly needed by the 
foree at Sadon. The otter- 
hounds looked in good heart, 
and the master, who had only 
made his hounds’ acquaintance 
two days before, was going to 
give ’em a hunt. 

There was no time to be 
lost if I was to see the convoy 
right through before dark, an- 
other sixteen mountain miles, 
and to move on before the 
Kachins and Chinese could 
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realise our weakness. The 
jemadar shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as if to say there’s no fool 
like a young fool, but the 
psychological effect of the white 
face was enough, and the hounds 
did not care two hoots. But 
had I known what was coming 
I might have thought harder. 

As soon as the Panthay 
mules had jingled down the 
hillside and crossed the ford, 
I pushed on with the jemadar 
and six men, leaving the cor- 
poral and three behind, and 
two leading the ponies. While 
we mustered, the mules were 
fed on the cooked rice left 
behind by the Kachins. Then 
we climbed for a mile or so of 
steep mountain path amid thick 
bamboo jungle, which waved 
like ladies’ feathers above us. 
But we soon discovered that 
we were followed and observed. 
From a bluff above, a piquet 
fired a couple of shots, and now 
and again a musket squibbed 
in the jungle, and a hammered 
bullet sizzled overhead with 
that peculiar noise which is 
not often heard in these days 
of universal rifledom. Three 
miles passed without more inci- 
dent than this, and we could 
now see the village of Kritu 
on a steep spur above us. 

** We shall get it in the neck 
here,” muttered Kesri Singh ; 
“it is a very big village, and 
they fought us two months 
ago.” 

However, whether from the 
effect of our passage of the 
ford below, or whether they 
had other plans, we entered 
the village unmolested, and 
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passed through a long deserted 
street between the big bamboo 
houses peculiar to that part 
of the country. Not a sound, 
save of scuttling hens, till we 
had gone several hundred yards, 
and were nearly clear of the 
huts. Then, at one big house 
hung with sambhur and buffalo 
horns, we heard voices, and 
from a clearing just beyond a 
volley was fired. That was 
the signal. The houses burst 
into flashes, but too late! We 
were nearly through, and the 
fire sent the mules stampeding 
in the right direction. There 
was nothing to do for the 
moment but to order “ lead 
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clear,” and then to assemble 
the convoy, while I took the 
rear. The small rearguard now 
fired volleys down the street 
to those houses whence the 
flashes came, and we _ got 
through into the forest with 
nothing worse than two grazing 
wounds and several mules hit 
but cheery. All down the 
sides of the forest gongs were 
now beating and tribesmen 
shouting. In the narrow paths, 
however, our strength had evi- 
dently not been gauged, and 
no one seemed disposed to 
close on us, though all those 
we could see carried dahs, and 
some had them drawn. 


vu. 


A Panthay driver had an 
arrow through his calf, but we 
hitched him on to a mule. 
We now trailed on for a couple 
of miles, followed by the tribes- 
men, without anything more 
determined on their part than 
volleys whenever we came to 
clearings, and a steady though 
harmless fusilade on the rear- 
guard. We were now fairly 
in the soup, and could only go 
forward. Once clear of the 
village I pushed on to the 
head of the column, chaffing 
the Gurkhas, who were now 
beginning to realise that we 
might be in for a hot thing, 
but grinned when spoken to. 
At the head of the column 
Kesri Singh and I again dis- 
cussed the problem. Two miles 
ahead, he said, we should come 
to the Tingri Kha, where the 


road dipped to cross a rivulet, 
and on the opposite bank was 
the strong line of stockades 
where Major Yule had been 
opposed six weeks before. We 
were bound to find them held 
again. There were, I gathered, 
several clearings in front, and 
Yule had employed his moun- 
tain guns to take them. No 
such luxuries for us, however, 
and the sooner we cleared up 
the situation the better. I 
now led the column, with a 
couple of points ahead on the 
path. About an hour more of 
marching and sniping brought 
us to the vicinity of the Tingri 
Kha, which, greatly apprehend- 
ing, I started to ‘reconnoitre. 
Creeping up to the offside of 
the ravine, I could see the 
stockades, and the open glacis 
in front, but all seemed silent. 
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Not a move. I stood out in 
front, thinking to risk a volley 
from marksmen none too good, 
and at any rate draw fire. 
Not ashot! Were they kidding 
me? I walked up and down, 
four otter- hounds crouching 
close behind in the scrub. 

“Go forward, two of you, 
on the upper flank!” and 
they went. Still not a sound, 
and to my immense relief the 
Tingri Kha was not defended. 
Kesri Singh shook his head. 

“* Queer devils,’ he muttered. 
** What can they be up to? ” 

We pushed on again, getting 
the convoy over the Kha, 
having for the moment, it 
seemed, got rid of our pur- 
suers. ‘ Down below us in the 
woods we could hear distant 
shouts and the beating of 
gongs. Butit was quiet enough, 
and I almost trod on a bamboo 
partridge, which scared me to 
death as it whirred away. 

The reason of our easy pro- 
gress was soon to be evident. 
Winding up the spur on the 
side of the hill, the distant fort 
of Sadon on a tall sugar-loaf 
point was visible, with the 
village of Sadon below, the 
sun shining white on the newly 
thatched huts within the 
stockade. 

Then—crash ! came a volley, 
and Kesri Singh was down 
with a bullet through his chest. 
Crash! and one of my hounds 
was hit in the leg. The three 
men with us threw themselves 
into cover on the side of the 
road. I pulled the jemadar 
round the corner, and jumped 
across the road, where 1 thought 
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I could see better, and saw as 
I jumped that a large breast- 
work blocked the road fifty 
yards ahead. As I jumped 
they fired, and a sear as of red- 
hot iron caught my left fore- 
arm and scraped my belt. I, 
too, had been hit. However, 
it was but flesh and muscle. 
I tied it up. 

Then I could see what was 
the matter. The path curved 
round the spur in a forest of 
high trees. On the curve the 
road had been blocked by the 
new breastwork. Below was 
thick jungle. A couple of 
flags flew on the parapet, and 
the gentlemen within began 
to beat gongs and hurl abuse. 
The jemadar, with whom were 
two of the men, now com- 
menced to whimper. That had 
to be stopped. I jumped back 
across the ‘path and went to 
him, and sent back for two 
more men who were at the 
head of the convoy. 

It was no good going straight 
at the breastwork, for its loop- 
holes swept the access. 1 must 
try and turn it. The men 
soon came up, and leaving 
two with the wounded Indian 
officer, I ordered them to fire 
steadily at the enemy. 

Taking the other three with 
me, I started out down the 
steep jungle-clad slope, the men 
hacking a path with their 
kukris. It was difficult work, 
and once we turned back in 
despair, but took heart of 
grace, and set to it again. The 
wounded jemadar was to call 
out to us when he thought we 
had worked far enough round, 
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and that it was time for us to 
start upwards. This he pres- 
ently did, and we started on 
our upward climb, swinging 
ourselves by branch and bam- 
boo, slithering over rocks, while 
the enemy, who realised some- 
thing was in progress, banged 
their gongs and shouted de- 
fiance. Suddenly above the 
waving bamboos I saw the top 
of the stockade. The Gurkha 
cutting the scrub in front of 
me slipped. Using him as a 
foothold I sprang from his 
shoulder, revolver in hand, into 
what I hoped was the interior 
of the work, but we had mis- 
calculated. We were still in 
front of it, and up against it. 
There was nothing to do but 
to scale it. Getting my foot 
on a bamboo loophole from 
which a musket-barrel pro- 
truded, I jumped on top, and 
found myself standing firmly 
on a broad parapet. The work 
below was full of Kachins in 
dark-blue cotton garments. Im- 
mediately muskets were pointed 
at me, and two spears whizzed 
over my head as I emptied 
my revolver into the brown at 
a few yards’ range. While I 
stood shouting and fumbling 
for more cartridges two Gur- 
khas climbed up beside me and 
fired their carbines. Three or 
four of the enemy had fallen ; 
two tried to get at me with 
their dahs, but a Gurkha shot 
one. That was the end of it. 
Several took flying leaps down 
the hillside; the remainder 
fled down the path towards 
Sadon, and we were alone in 
the captured work. The rest 
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of my men now came forward, 
and we at once, started to 
demolish the stockade and let 
our convoy through. The mule- 
teers also crowded up, laughing 
at the broken stockade. I had 
finished my pistol ammuni- 
tion, but my Indian groom 
remembered what I had for- 
gotten, and rushed up with 
another packet, which he pro- 
duced from my saddle wallet. 

Having dressed the jema- 
dar’s wound as well as I could, 
we hoisted him on a pony. 
The rest of our wounds were 
slight and easily bound up. The 
afternoon was now far gone, 
and there was no time to 
lose, fatigue or no fatigue, 
wounds or no wounds. Sadon 
fort showed again some six 
miles away, and with my glasses 
I could see the Union Jack 
flying, in some mockery of 
our plight. On, my grinning 
faithful otter-hounds! and off 
we started again, weary but 
triumphant. But the race is 
not always to the swift, and 
a few hundred yards ahead, as 
we rounded a corner, another 
volley spluttered in our front. 
Down the path, which inclined 
away from us, we now saw 
a stone parapet blocking the 
road from which bullets flicked 
viciously at our feet. 

We were too tired to essay 
another jungle-cutting flanking 
movement. My arm was pain- 
ful, and I had not the energy. 
Would the hounds come on if 
I rushed it? It was only 
eighty yards down the path. 
The hounds wagged their 
stumpy tails, with a nod of 
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their round capped heads, an 
obvious “Aye, aye, sir!” 

My force was still scattered, 
for three precious rifles still 
had to stay in the rear and 
three hold the ponies. One 
remained with the jemadar, 
which left but five with the 
hammer-head. 

The little men spat on their 
hands, and grasped kukri and 
carbine. Then, cheering wildly, 
we threw ourselves at the stone 
parapet. Happily this time no 
accurately laid bamboo loop- 
holes converged on certain 
points in the path to sweep 
us away, though the enemy, 
two or three deep at the loop- 
holes, were file-firing in suc- 
cession, like Frederick’s grena- 
diers. A couple of ragged 
volleys tore past us as we 
rushed down ere we found 
ourselves on top of the parapet, 
firing into the vanishing skirts 
of bolting tribesmen, who now 
made no pretence of waiting 
for close quarters. Encore de 
Vaudace! So far, so good; 
down with the parapet! Fill 
in the rubble-shoot cut in 
front: of it! On with the 
convoy! Then to examine 
bandoliers and distribute am- 
munition. We had started out 
with forty rounds per man; 
there was now barely ten, and 
five more miles, intensive ones 
too, to be faced. 
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I prayed very hard for every 
sort of help that a soldier 
could need, and I felt it would 
be vouchsafed. Over the Namli 
Ford, through the Kritu village, 
up the slopes of the Tingri 
Kha, two new stockades cap- 
tured! several wounded, but 
none lost! Surely the God of 
Battles was helping us. Hum- 
bly, devoutly, thankfully, I 
prayed for more help to bring 
the men and the much-needed 
stores through. 

Beyond the parapet was a 
clearing, and from the opposite 
side the sons of burnt fathers 
shot us up again, four of my 
men crouched behind a fallen 
tree-trunk returning the fire, 
where I joined them. There 
was not an old soldier among 
them, and I doubt if any of 
them had been in action 
before. Even mongoloid nerves 
can go jangly. They were 
firing their precious rounds 
wildly. I have a very vivid 
recollection of an orchid in 
flower on that tree-trunk, and 
a little man crouching behind 
it firing in the air without 
bringing his head and shoulders 
up to aim. Equally vividly I 
remember seizing his ear, and 
slapping hard his fat little face, 
and resolving then and there 
that I would learn something 
of the patois of every Indian 
fighting man. 


VIII, 


As soon as I had got the men 
firing steadily, the enemy made 
off. Before us I knew was 


another stream in a deep gorge, 
the Sadon Kha, which was 
spanned by a sapper - built 
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bridge beside a deepish ford. 
Then there would come a steep 
ascent through jungle to Sadon 
village for five hundred feet, 
and another four hundred from 
the village to the new fort; 
but I expected to find a British 
outpost at the southern end 
of the village where the 
road entered the straggling 
street. 

It was getting dusk, and 
occasional shots flashed at us 
in the gloom, and by the 
time we approached the Kha 
it was night. The men 
ahead yelled that the bridge 
had been cut away. D—n 
the garrison! They might 
have put a guard there! 
Find the ford, you lads in 
front ! 

Then came another shout. 
The ford in front was stuck 
with pangies. A pangie is a 
slip of bamboo, dried and 
sharpened at both ends, hard 
as steel. The Kachins carry 
bundles of them to use as 
calthrops round their stock- 
ades, or concealed in a jungle 
path. They are often poisoned, 
and if trod on will pierce sole 
and foot itself. I ordered more 
men into the water to feel for 
them and pull them out. At 
last the ford was cleared, but 
it was pitch dark. Slowly the 
mules and ponies crowded down 
the steep approach, when flash 
after flash broke out from the 
banks of the gorge: the 
Kachins were in the jungle, a 
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skit of them, trying to stop us 
at the ford. But it was too 
late—mules and ponies broke 
forward instead of back, and 
quite how I know not, we 
found ourselves struggling up 
the far ascent, jostled by the 
frightened animals. The Pan- 
thays yelled and beat at the 
mules, and we surged in the 
dark up the path, eager to get 
to the shelter of the post said 
to be in the village above us. 
Another driver calls that he 
is wounded. Oh, d—n! hoist 
him up on a pony. Push on! 
Push on, and stop talking! 
Where the devil is that d—d 
post ? 

Still dripping from the ford 
we climbed that infernal hill, 
up and up. Would the ridge 
and the friendly post never 
come? Ah, thank God! here 
are the houses. Shout to the 
piquet not to fire on us! 
Where the devil is it? It 
should be here, the men say. 
Here by this big hut. There it 
is! But silent, abandoned ! 
What the devil was up! My 
heart sank this time right 
down into my boots. Had there 
been disaster? God! how 
tired we were! Never mind! 
On through the street ! Whack 
those mules along ! 

We filed once more through 
a long line of big Kachin 
houses as at Kritu, on our 
way to the last bit of ascent 
which would lead us to the 
post. 
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IX, 


Not a sound in the houses ! 
Was the village deserted ? Then 
a gong was beaten, a big 
temple gong, and out burst 
musketry from all the houses 
under our very noses. The 
convoy and led ponies stam- 
peded, such a noise and such 
a rush. The ammunition was 
finished. Run forward, boys! 
Every one for himself at the 
moment, out of this inferno. 
And every one rushed to get 
out of the street lit up by the 
fizzing flash of the muskets. 
A party of the enemy rushed 
out at us from behind a house, 
flourishing their dahs. I hit 
one in the face with the butt of 
my revolver before I remem- 
bered that it was a shooting 
weapon and still loaded. Then 
against a musket flash I saw 
carbine butts and a kukri come 


down, and then we _ were 
through. 

Through at last! And only 
the last climb left. I halted 


and shouted to the pack. There 
they were, all to heel, and most 
of the ponies too, but only a 
few of the mules. The poor 
jemadar kept murmuring, ‘I 
am dying! I am dying!” 
But that could not be helped. 

“Any one got any rounds 
left?” I called. Ten rounds 
in all were reported. It was 
hopeless to think of recovering 
the convoy with that. I was 
thankful for what we had, and 
could only wonder what was 
happening within the British 
fort above, on which we had 


seen the flag still flying that 
afternoon. Had the Union 
Jack been floating in derision 
over an empty post? Nobody 
knew, and we were too tired 
hardly to care. 

Slowly, wearily, numbly, we 
climbed for four hundred more 
feet. Then some one by my 
side shouted— 

** Look, sahib ! 
fort!” 

Not a hundred yards away, 
sure enough, I could see a 
dark mass, and the tops of the 
saplings which made the stock- 
ade, as well as the tereplein 
of the hill, and a pent roof 
above. 

Would they fire on us? 
I shouted, “Mut maro!” 
(‘Don’t fire!”’) and tried to 
lead a cheer. 


There is the 


“Hip! hip! hip! hip!” 
... It wouldn’t come. Was 
I hysterical? ‘“ Hip! hip!” 


... at last I got it out— 
*‘Hoorah! hoorah!” and the 
terriers took it up—‘‘ Hoorah ! 
hoorah !! hoorah!!!” 

Then a bugle rang out the 
“* Advance,” and as we stag- 
gered forward the _ garrison 
began to cheer—to cheer as 
they’d never cheered before, 
for they were a scared besieged 
garrison. 

Up went the great spiked 
gateway, pushed by willing 
hands, and the defenders surged 
out. I felt myself hoisted on 
the shoulders of men, and 
carried through the gate up a 
steep path to the command 
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post of my old friend of a 
peaceful Indian cantonment, 
Lieutenant T. Harrison of the 
Royal Engineers, who wrung 
me by the hand, and then 
peered into my face by the 
light of a camp lantern, and, 
seeing I was b-e-a-t — beat, 
brought whisky. 

Down by the gate the men 
were still cheering and patting 
my otter-hounds, and I hoped 
caring for my poor jemadar, 
the other wounded being but 
slightly hit. And then I told 
my story by that flickering 
light, while bullets from outside 
whizzed over, and the garrison 
replied with an occasional 
volley. 

“We're in a bit of a fix, 
old chap,”’ said Harrison, “‘ and 
how the devil you came through 
I can’t think. There are hun- 
dreds of them—Kachins, Chin- 
ese, Black Flags: the whole 
country is up. I’ve seen ‘em 
coming over the hills by every 
path—north, south, east, and 
west—for the last three days. 
I’ve taken a toss to-day, try- 
ing a sortie against the village 
of Scintong, and lost several 
fellows. Listen to ‘em now. 
Hark at their bullets hitting 
the stockade! It is not bul- 
let- proof. Ah! those are 


I found myself rested enough 
to take my share in the defence 
of the post, and able to hear 
the story. Up till two days 
ago the garrison, which con- 
sisted of sixty Gurkhas of the 
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Remingtons—that’s the Black 
Flags.” 
And then he saw I was 
bandaged. 
“Hullo! You too!” ; And 


as he spoke, up came another 
British officer, Lieutenant Perry 
of the Wallajabad Light In- 
fantry. ‘“ Here, Perry, old son, 
call the hospital assistant.”’ 
And then I was put to bed 
in a hut. Such a weird wild 
night of fighting the day over 
again, to the accompaniment 
of bullets singing over, and 
the hoarse talk of our men in 
the trench close by, and then 
towards morning a real sleep, 
despite a burning arm. I woke 
to find myself in a hut lined 
with sandbags, high up within 
the stockade, and going to the 
door found I could see the 
whole country round, and far 
away the silver streak of the 
Irrawaddi, with range after 
range of blue hills intervening, 
and behind me the majestic 
mountains, within the Chinese 
border, that divide the water- 
shed of the Irrawaddi from 
that of the Salween. A wonder- 
ful sight, and for the moment 
there was comparative quiet in 
the musketry line, but I could 
see that the men were standing- 
to in case of an attack at dawn. 


x. 


Mogaung Levy, and unfortun- 
ately their families, twenty-five 
men of the Wallajabad Light 
Infantry (a Madras regiment), 
thirty-nine Burman sappers and 
miners, and various invalid 
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details belonging to the Irra- 
waddi column, were busy com- 
pleting the post. The column 
had gone across into the Tri- 
angle, as it is now called, 
between the two upper branches 
of the great river. 

Then came the unexpected 
gathering of the tribes, when 
Harrison had withdrawn the 
village piquet, and as it was 
his working parties were at- 
tacked. Since then—that is 
fo say, for forty-eight hours— 
he had been surrounded and 
fired on day and night, had 
tried to take the adjacent vil- 
lage of Scintong, and got the 
knock. There was no water in 
the post, and the storage tanks 
had not yet arrived. He had 
to get water from two springs 
some way down the hillside. 
The military police authorities 
had insisted on sending up 
the families of the Levy garri- 
son who would eventually 
occupy the post, and the result 
was he had some thirty women 
and twice as many children in 
the post. 

Rations were all right, but 
we should have to fight every 
third day for water. He was 
storing it in waterproof sheets. 
The column would be away for 
at least a fortnight, unless they 
heard of what was up. He had 
sent several runners, but had 
no idea if they could or would 
get through. And there was 
no signal communication with 
anywhere. 

That was that. The garrison 
was a mixed one. The Gurkhas 
and the Punjabi invalids were 
the best stuff. The Wallajabad 
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Light Infantry were rather 
scared. But they had a splen- 
did Christian N.C.O., Naik An- 
thony, who had done very 
well the day before, but now, 
alas! lay badly wounded. The 
Burman Sappers were good 
sappers, but not famed as 
fighting soldiers. There were 
one or two European sick who 
could use a rifle, and there was 
@ commissariat sergeant who 
was a bit of a shot. The men 
lived at their loopholes day 
and night, and there were no 
reliefs. He had twenty Gurkhas 
as post reserve. 

I was now well enough, and 
went off to see how my wounded 
were faring. All were cheery, 
and the jemadar, though shot 
through the lung, was all right. 
My Arab had a bullet through 
the off hind-leg above the 
stifle-joint, but no bone broken, 
and my groom was in good 
fettle. 

The daily story of the defence 
is too long to tell here. The 
enemy’s fire never slackened. 
Our sorties for water were gener- 
ally satisfactory. One serious 
night attack was made, when 
the enemy tried to fire the 
stockade, bringing up on the 
north side, where broken ravines 
came close to the parapet, huge 
bundles of dry grass. We beat 
our friends off with the old- 
fashioned spherical grenade of 
the Georgian days, still use- 
fully carried in the sappers’ 
boxes. Throwing them was 
jumpy work, for you first of 
all lit the fuze with a fuzee, 
and then waved them too and 
fro thrice, before launching. 
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But as the supply was small, 
we sat down to make the jam- 
pot bomb, with gun-cotton 
primer and a Bickford fuze. 
Then a happy thought came 
to me, and I offered to make 
@ cannon, which would at 
any rate cheer the garrison. 
And we did. A bamboo, some 
five inches in diameter, was 
frapped with wire, one of the 
joints being reinforced with 
cement to form the breech 
end. Outside the wire came 
a row of bamboo splints, and 
then another coil. The gun 
was now ready. The projectile 
was another piece of bamboo 
of slightly less diameter, cut 
off at the joint. The burster 
was a gun-cotton primer with 
detonator, and a foot and half 
offuze. Blasting powder served 
for a charge. Duly mounted 
on sandbags, to which it was 
lashed, the gun was loaded, 
the projectile inserted, the 
touch-hole touched with a 
smouldering rope, and off went 
the projectile hurtling over 
the enemy’s stockades, to the 
huge delight of the garrison. 
And the gun stood seven rounds 
for several days ! 

About the fourth day after 
my arrival, messengers came 
in from Captain Davies’ column, 
far away to the south. But 
Harrison felt we could not pos- 
sibly let our own column down 
by asking a stranger for help. 

Help, nevertheless, was badly 
needed, for our casualties were 
mounting up, the enemy’s stock- 
ades and trenches grew daily 
nearer, and they had mounted 
a jingal, which knocked away 
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bits of our stockade. The 
niceties of old-world punctilio 
were saved by Harrison stating 
what was going on without in 
any way suggesting their com- 
ing to us. 

After seven anxious days of 
less water and more difficult 
sallies to get it, a helio on the 
hillside, five miles away, opened 
on us, and very shortly after 
we saw a couple of puffs of 
smoke. There were mountain 
guns with the Eastern Column, 
and it had arrived. A message 
first asked for news, and some 
account of the enemy’s dis- 
position, of which really we 
knew nothing, and then we 
alranged to co-operate by a 
sortie. 

About noon we could hear 
heavy firing below us, and we 
emerged in strength, and threw 
ourselves on Scintong, and a 
pretty little bit of hand fighting 
ensued. It was soon over, and 
very shortly afterwards the 
commander of the relieving 
column arrived by the same 
road as I had come, while the 
guard presented arms and the 
garrison cheered. 

It was a pleasant relief, and 
sleep was what we seemed 
most in want of. The next 
afternoon a distant helio from 
the north announced that our 
own column had heard of the 
trouble, and was coming back. 
As soon as it arrived, the two 
columns attacked the enemy, 
who had taken up a strong 
position a mile or so to the 
north, and had attempted to 
burn the jungles in which the 
troops were camped. 
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A day or two later Lieut.- 
General Sir Richard Stewart, 
a fine old soldier with a Mutiny 
reputation, who commanded the 
force in Burma, arrived, and 
with him Major-General Mat 
Gosset, who commanded the 
Upper Burma district. Then, 
to my surprise, I found that 
I was to be made much of. 
I was directed to send in a 
report, and any recommenda- 
tions I liked, and was told 
that I was to be recommended 
for the Victoria Cross. The 
Trrawaddi Column was paraded, 
and on the right of the line, 
as a separate body, the garrison 
of Sadon, while again on the 
right of all as a separate unit, 
my small party, with myself at 
its head. It was an exhilarating 
moment for one whose forbears 
had worn a sword and held His 
Majesty’s commission for the 
third and fourth generation, 
and to this day I can recapture 
the thrill of it. Lord Roberts, 
who was then Commander-in- 
Chief in India, confirmed the 
recommendation, and the Gov- 
ernment of India sent it home 
with a despatch, but H.R.H., 
who was then Commander-in- 
Chief, awarded me the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order in- 
stead, and so I became one of 
the earliest wearers of that 
Order, which had not long 
been instituted, and which had 
rarely found its way to a sub- 
altern of three years’ service. 
My jemadar was awarded the 
Indian Order of Merit, but 
four of the men whom I had 
recommended for it also did 
not get it, on the rather feeble 
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ground that they were military 
policemen, paid more highly 
than the regular soldier, and 
therefore could not be treated 
so generously in the matter of 
rewards. They all received a 
considerable bonus, but to this 
day I have never felt happy 
over the matter, and always 
remember the trusty grin with 
which they answered my appeal 
for more effort. 

Twenty-seven years later I 
found myself Commander - in- 
Chief in Mesopotamia, conduct- 
ing a campaign against the 
Kurds far north of Bagdad. 
A Burman regiment, almost 
entirely drawn from my friends 
the Kachins, had not been 
tried, and I brought them up 
for these operations. The rebel 
Agha of Sulimanieh held the 
Bazian Pass, and this battalion 
made the turning attack which 
captured the Pass and the 
rebel Agha, and inflicted heavy 
defeat on his Kurds. A few 
days after, in exercise of the 
powers then vested in com- 
manders, I was able to make 
an immediate reward of the 
Order of Merit on the field to 
a Kachin Lance-naik who 
had distinguished _himself 
greatly, using his dah with 
great effect. Thus my first and 
last adventure with Kachins. 
As British soldiers they come 
near to the best Gurkhas. 

Ah, these were good times, 
before the days draw nigh 
when the strong men bow 
themselves and the sound of 
the grinding is low, and the 
order comes to pile your 
arms. 
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UNCLE WILLIAM. 


BY DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


OLIVER SHEAFFE, who had 
been passing a three years’ 
apprenticeship in the Argen- 
tine, had not spent three min- 
utes in his aunt’s house before 
his cousin Olive dragged him 
into the garden. 

“We must have a talk!” 
She said. “A terrible thing 
has happened ! ” 

This was the first surprise 
for Oliver. He had come pre- 
pared to meet his little cousin 
in a patronising, if kindly, 
mood. But one is apt to for- 
get, during three years abroad, 
that in England in the mean- 
time one’s little cousins are 
growing up. And the attrac- 
tive and affairée young lady 
who, after a few perfunctory 
inquiries about his health and 
his luggage, now appropriated 
him for her own mysterious 
ends as calmly as though he 
had just come from the tobac- 
conist’s instead of from the 
Indies, almost defied identifica- 
tion. <A pair of very large blue 
eyes, a slight and fascinating 
lisp—she said “ te’ible,”—and 
an impulsive manner alone sur- 
vived to recall a long-legged 
argumentative tom-boy of a 
comrade in the distant past. 
Oliver found himself regarding 
her with pleasurable astonish- 
ment, tempered by novel doubts 
—of himself. 


I. 


The genius of perversity had 
tricked him very neatly in this 
matter of his homecoming. 
How often, amid voyages and 
discoveries, had his thoughts 
dwelt fondly upon the discreet 
perfections of Elder Lodge, 
standing with its air of well- 
bred repose within a musket- 
shot of the Old Bull and Bush 
upon Hampstead Heath. It 
was precisely the kind of house 
to which an exile, satiated alike 
with the dilapidations and the 
Baroque splendours of South 
American architecture, would 
wish to return. He had re- 
hearsed a hundred times, with 
appropriate quotations from 
‘The Inland Voyage,’ the end- 
ing of his sentimental journey. 
But Olive Hewson, flying down 
the path to meet him, had 
permitted him no time for 
sentiment, nor expended one 
drachm of it herself. It was 
true that, as she pulled him 
through the hall, she exclaimed, 
“T’m te’ibly glad you're back, 
Oliver !”’—thus showing {that 
she retained the elements of 
proper feeling; but the trav- 
eller was completely dashed 
when she continued— 

“You don’t know what a 
godsend a man in the house 
can be till you haven’t got 
one! Sometimes lately I’ve 
felt desperate; for two pins 
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I'd have called in the grocer 
or the milkman! Of course,” 
she added hastily, ‘it’s ever 
so much nicer to have you !”’ 

Fortunately for Oliver, he 
had been granted a sense of 
the ridiculous. And the bathos 
of this reception, crashing 
through the aéry fabric of his 
fancies, and withering, like a 
cold douche, his patronising 
speculations concerning his 
little cousin, made him burst 
into laughter. The girl stared 
at him for a moment before, 
flushing slightly, she smiled 
herself. 

“It does sound rather cool, 
I suppose,” she said. ‘‘ But 
you don’t know what I’ve been 
through! All I can think of 
now is that I’ve got some one 
to help me. Later on I'll re- 
member it’s you, Oliver, and 
then I'll say all the nice things 
I ought to have begun with. 
But now I must talk to you, 
and we’ve only got a few min- 
utes. Be a dear, and take the 
compliments for granted.” 

This was Greek to Oliver ; 
but he was pulling himself 
together and beginning to study 
his surprising kinswoman. 
Characteristically, perhaps, it 
was her clothes that first exer- 
cised his critical faculties. He 
remembered how, in the old 
days, Miss Hewson’s indiffer- 
ence toward pretty things had 
been the despair of her artistic 
elders. All that was altered 
now. In a frock of powder 
blue, matching her eyes, with 
her fair hair (by her own 
account the only unbobbed 
head in Hampstead) a mist of 
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gold in the sunshine, she was 
as charming as a Watteau 
shepherdess. Oliver, of course, 
was not deceived by her air 
of fairy-like and unfashionable 
fragility. Her very method 
of greeting him was in the 
authentic manner of the school- 
girl he had left behind him. 
But for the rest, she was a 
revelation. It was creditable 
to his perceptions that, amid 
these subversive discoveries, he 
was already conscious of other 
uneasy elements in the atmo- 
sphere. She had not pulled 
him, breathless, through the 
hall like one of his own port- 
manteaux to rid her mind of 
some domestic trifle. Some- 
thing more urgent was in the 
wind. Her manner was ner- 
vous, and her fine eyes betrayed 
a strain for which nothing in 
his knowledge of more recent 
family circumstances could ac- 
count. The tragedy which, 
two years before, had over- 
whelmed the household at Elder 
Lodge should by now be fading 
into the limbo created for all 
human suffering. 

“What is the matter? ’’ he 
asked. ‘Is Aunt Helen ill? ”’ 

For a moment the girl hesi- 
tated. There, in the garden, 
beneath a pale cloudless sky, 
the slanting sunbeams beat 
upon the massed flowers along 
the northern wall until they 
glowed like flames. Birds chat- 
tered in the eaves, and the 
faintest of breezes stirred the 
poplar tops. The heat was 
oppressive’; :and—whether, as 
the unimaginative might have 
said, it was thunder in the air, 
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or whether his almost femin- 
ine perceptions were already 
warned and alert—as Oliver 
waited for her reply, a fore- 
boding of trouble rushed upon 
him. A chill shadow, like a 
spectral eclipse, seemed sud- 
denly to darken the midsummer 
sky and drain the flowers of 
all their life and brilliance. 

“Uncle William is coming 
back next week,” Olive said. 

For a moment this pronounce- 
ment failed of effect. It was 
not at all what Oliver ex- 
pected, although what he had 
expected he could not say. 
But, in fact, he had not even 
thought of the Reverend Wil- 
liam Sheaffe for many months ; 
and now, disquieted though he 
was by omens, he failed at 
first to recognise their fulfil- 
ment. And then the whole 
implication of the news broke 
upon him, and he stared at 
his old playmate in consterna- 
tion. 

** Coming back ? ”’ he echoed. 
“* Here?” 

“Yes,” Olive said, and im- 
mediately burst into rapid ner- 
vous speech. ‘‘ Oh, Oliver, it’s 
terrible! It’s killing Aunt 
Helen! And that’s what he 
wants—I know it is. And she 
knows it! He’s a fiend! First 
Uncle George, and now Aunt 
Helen. What can we do? It 
has been driving me mad!” 

“Steady, Doodles!” Oliver 
exclaimed. Unconsciously he 
used the old childish nickname 
that both had almost forgotten. 
And this echo of a happy past 
recalled the girl from the terrors 
amid which she dwelt, and re- 


minded her that she no longer 
had to face them alone. 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘it’s good 
to hear that again! And I’m 
so glad you're home, Oliver— 
te’ibly glad! You'll do some- 
thing, won’t you? He must 
be stopped ! ”’ 

“But I don’t understand,” 
Oliver put in. ‘“‘ Why should 
he come here? This is not his 
house. Aunt Helen can refuse 
to have him.” 

The girl made a little gesture 
of impatience. 

““Do you remember her ever 
refusing to do a kindness ? ” 
She asked. ‘“‘ And there is so 
much more than that. Of 
course, you've been away, and 
I’m talking as if you knew 
everything. But you do know 
Aunt Helen. You know how 


. Sweet she is, and how obstinate. 


She’s like granite about what 
she thinks is a duty. She'll 
kill herself, or let herself be 
killed, doing it. And she’s 
made up her mind about Uncle 
William. It’s her duty to have 
him here, although she’s terri- 
fied of him, poor darling! She 
knows he’s wicked and odious. 
She knows he killed Uncle 
George, though she  pre- 
tends———”’ 

“Oh, but I say,’ Oliver 
protested, “‘ that was all cleared 
up, wasn’t it? He was ac- 
quitted, anyway.” 

** Acquitted ! As if that mat- 
tered !’’ Oliver retorted scorn- 
fully. And she added, with a 
fine youthful intolerance of 
such absurdities as rules of 
evidence, “‘ It only meant they 
couldn’t prove it. But every- 
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body knew! Even the judge 
didn’t say he thought Uncle 
William hadn’t done it. He 
just hid himself behind the 
jury, and said as little as pos- 
sible. He wasn’t a fool.” 

‘“* But after all,’’ Oliver said, 
“it would have been a frightful 
thing if he’d been found guilty 
and hanged.”’ 

“Why?” his cousin de- 
manded, with shattering logic. 
“You're just thinking of the 
family and the scandal and the 
way people would talk. They 
talk anyway. And if he’d been 
hanged, he wouldn’t be here 
now to frighten Aunt Helen 
into her grave. Because that’s 
what he’s doing. Deliberately ! 
You'll: hardly know her, poor 
darling. It’s killing her—kill- 
ing her by inches. He writes 
letters every week — odious, 
hypocritical, smarmy letters,— 
and every one makes her worse. 
And he’s coming next week to 


finish it. Oliver, we must do 
something! Can’t you think 
of a plan ? ” 


It will be remembered that 
General Trochu had a plan. 
But then the general’s circum- 
Stances favoured study and 
invention, whereas Oliver, new- 
ly landed from a voyage across 
the two Atlantics, was also 
ill-informed as to the facts of 
the case before him. At the 
time of the trial of William 
Sheaffe for the murder of his 
brother, Olive was still a school- 
girl, constrained by various 
motives to write with less than 
her natural freedom, while Mrs 
Sheaffe’s letters to her nephew 
were void of all comment be- 
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yond eloquent (and doubtless 
sincere) thanksgivings for the 
verdict. At a distance of six 
thousand miles,in another hemi- 
sphere, his remaining sources 
of news were neither copious 
nor reliable. For his part, it 
was not surprising that he 
should welcome the result of 
the trial without too closely 
investigating its details. Con- 
sideration for his aunt was a 
powerful reason for restraint. 
And although he held no brief 
for his Uncle William, whom 
indeed he cordially detested, 
only the most confirmed sensa- 
tionalist really desires an as- 
sassin in the family. Many 
factors, in short, combined to 
convince Oliver that the full 
story could wait until he re- 
turned to England. The evil 
was quite sufficient for the 
day. 

Now, after two years, dur- 
ing which the tragedy, amid 
his other preoccupations, had 
shrunk to the dimensions of 
an incident, he found its re- 
surrection upon the very thres- 
hold of Elder Lodge a little 
startling, and his cousin’s plain 
speaking even more so. He 
could not know that in the 
house itself, during those same 
two years, a spectre had never 
ceased to haunt the woman 
and the girl, its every feature 
and implication to be pondered 
furtively behind a mutual pre- 
tence that familiarity had bred 
not horror but contempt. Now 
that it was about to materialise, 
Olive Hewson was in no mood 
to weigh her words, or to re- 
member that the world of fear 
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in which she lived had no exist- 
ence yet for Oliver. 

The latter’s bewilderment, 
however, did not prevent his 
seizing upon the one concrete 
fact which had emerged from 
sO many assumptions of the 
unproven. 

“He writes every week?” 
he exclaimed. ‘“‘ How long has 
this been going on ? ” 

“Oh, for the last two 
months.” Olive spoke almost 
with impatience, casting a back- 
ward glance at the house as if 
she feared interruption. ‘“ He 
hadn’t written for a year, and 
sometimes we almost forgot 
about him. You know he went 
to the south of France after 
the trial. I hoped he was 
dead of plague or drink or 
something. And then two 
months ago a letter came from 
Cahors, inviting himself here 
again. Think of it, Oliver! 
He said he knew Aunt Helen 
had always believed in him, 
and now hed made up his 
mind to come back and face 
the world, and live down the 
scandal and all the rest of it. 
And her house, of course, was 
the ideal place to face the world 
from! Her house! Here! 
She was to help him rehabili- 
tate himself! Those are his 
own words. Isn’t it colossal ? 
And devilish? He’s written 
every week since ; two or three 
times from Cahors, then from 
La Rochelle, then from Tours, 
and the last letter came three 
days ago from Paris. Nearer 
and nearer. And next Thurs- 
day he’ll be here unless we can 
stop him. But we must stop 
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him! Oh!” she cried pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ how I’ve wished I 
was aman! Then I’d frighten 
him away! I don’t know how, 
but I’d do it! He must have 
a weak spot, if we could 
find it.” 

So well did this sewva indig- 
natio become her that he would 
have been a clod who echoed 
her wish. Failing miracles, 
her fiery energy must have 
inflamed Oliver, had he needed 
inspiration. But, in fact, he 
was now as eager as she to 
take the field against the com- 
mon enemy. [If her graver 
accusations still seemed in- 
credible, his uncle’s effrontery 
in inviting Mrs Sheaffe to assist 
at the rehabilitation of his 
character was, as the girl said, 
colossal. And this sudden spate 
of letters, from one who wrote 
only when he wanted some- 
thing, was as suspicious as it 
was mystifying. 

“But why all this corre- 
spondence?’ Oliver asked. 
“A couple of letters would 


have done. What are they all 
about ? ” 

“The same thing,’ Olive 
said with bitter scorn. ‘‘ Varia- 


tions on the original theme— 
peace, retrenchment, and re- 


form. Wicked hypocritical 
blarney and lies! Oh, don’t 
you see, Oliver? They are 


just part of his scheme to wear 
Aunt Helen down. Blank bits 
of paper would do just as well. 
It’s getting them that she 
dreads! She’s afraid to open 
them, and her poor hands 
tremble. He needn’t come, 
really; the letters and the 
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suspense would kill her in 
time. Her heart’s very weak, 
you know. But I suppose he’s 
in a hurry. He must have 
spent all his blood-money.”’ 

Her words and tone etched 
upon Oliver’s mind, as if with 
vitriol, a horrible picture. 

“But it’s a regular persecu- 
tion!” he cried. ‘‘ Why on 
earth didn’t you or Aunt Helen 
let me know about this ? ” 

Olive shrugged and made a 
slight grimace. 

“Oh, I concocted cables to 
you by the dozen! But I 
didn’t send them. How could 
I? If a telegram had come 
out of the blue, full of frightful 
but vague accusations against 
Uncle William, you'd have 
thought me mad, and so would 
the post-office. Besides,” she 
added, not unkindly, “I was 
just a chit of a schoolgirl to 
you—until a few minutes ago. 
Now wasn’t I? Confess it.” 

This was a shrewd home- 
thrust, and Oliver confessed, 
demurring only to the word 
“chit.” He suggested, with 
humility, that a letter would 
have answered her purpose even 
better than a telegram. 

“Sooner or later I should 
have written,” she said. “Of 
course. Pages and pages. But 
it was difficult. And then we 
had your cable about coming 
home, only three weeks after 
Uncle William’s first letter, just 
when I was making up my mind 
to write. And it was a relief ! 
We didn’t really expect you 
till the spring. And after that 
it seemed better to wait. I 
was only afraid he might come 
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first. But then he conde- 
scended to fix the date, and I 
knew you'd be just in time.” 

** But even Aunt Helen never 
mentioned him in her letters.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t! Not 
for worlds. She knew what 
you'd think, and that it would 
worry you. And then, don’t 
you see, Oliver, we have been 
pretending that everything is 
perfectly natural? Uncle Wil- 
liam is a misunderstood man, 
or at any rate a reformed one. 
Of course, she knows he isn’t. 
In her heart she knows every- 
thing—that’s the horror of it! 
But admit it? Never! That’s 
her creed. She’d die for it. 
And she would die for it if you 
hadn’t come.” 

The significant final clause 
escaped Oliver’s notice. Pre- 
occupied by this untimely crisis, 
and impressed by the girl’s 
courage and capability, he was 
far from realising that her self- 
reliance was strained to break- 
ing-point. Ner could he know 
that a tincture of hero-worship, 
now to be concealed even more 
sternly than in the old days, 
had always endowed him in 
her eyes with talents beyond 
the ordinary. Distance had 
but lent enchantment to the 
view. Olive might talk largely 
about man in the abstract ; 
being a woman, however, she 
thought in individuals, and it 
was Oliver himself, small cause 
as he had to suspect it, who 
had been cast throughout to 
play Perseus to her Andromeda. 

In any case, his thoughts 
were not bent at the moment 
upon his personal réle. He was 
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trying to fill in his cousin’s 
hasty sketch from his own 
knowledge of the actors. The 
most incomprehensible feature 
of the business, to any stranger, 
must have seemed Mrs Sheaffe’s 
instant surrender to her per- 
secutor. A _ brief reflection, 
however, made it at least cred- 
ible to her nephew, for he knew 
his aunt. He knew her gentle 
heart, her religion of fatalism 
and sacrifice, her stubborn faith 
in the leadings of a profound 
but narrow conscience, her 
literal acceptance of every task 
that appeared to her in the 
form of a duty. She was of 
the stuff of which martyrs are 
made, although for long a 
placid and easy life had denied 
her the opportunity of martyr- 
dom. But that was now come, 
while simultaneously the wreck 
of her health and happiness 
removed all checks to a latent 
fanaticism. As Olive, in an- 
swer to his further questions, 
pictured the process and result 
in her own vivid imagery, 
Oliver began to understand 
that they had to deal no longer 
with the normal woman he 
remembered, but with a broken 
creature, driven by the deeps 
of her nature into a state of 
mind perfectly adapted to such 
designs as the girl attributed 
to their Uncle William. The 
latter’s overpowering person- 
ality had always dominated 
his sister-in-law. He had now 
but to prompt her, reminding 
her that although human jus- 
tice had granted him the bene- 
fit of the doubt, a stigma still 
clung to his name, and at once 
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a manifest and urgent duty 
would present itself to her. 
At whatever cost to herself, 
she also must bear witness for 
him. In view of the known 
facts of his career, this was, of 
course, preposterous; but it 
was altogether in the char- 
acter, as weakened and dis- 
torted by suffering, of Helen 
Sheaffe. 

Oliver had now wholly rallied 
his wits, and was using them. 
Within a few minutes—for this 
hurried council in the garden 
had taken no longer—he had 
absorbed and partially digested 
a whole series of startling novel- 
ties. He was quite prepared 
to accept his cousin’s explana- 
tion of Mrs Sheaffe’s quixotic 
behaviour. And while he yet 
hesitated before Olive’s ex- 
treme conclusions, he had but 
to think again, and further and 
darker vistas opened to sup- 
port them. For with regard 
to William Sheaffe, no one who 
knew that bland, overweening 
personage could doubt that at 
bottom he was, like Habakkuk, 
capable du tout. <A diabolical 
insight into the weaknesses of 
others must long since have 
suggested to him how circum- 
stances at Elder Lodge might 
yet shape again to his advan- 
tage; nor, granted a motive, 
was any scrupulosity likely to 
restrain him from assisting 
them. That he was actively 
doing so, indeed, his letters 
and his coming visit proved. 
Both alike were too patently 
moves in a campaign, whose 
motive was no less obvious, for 
his victim was a _ wealthy 
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woman. This was bad enough ; 
and logic immediately sug- 
gested considerations that were 
ominous of worse. Thus, if 
the result of William’s schemes 
was to terrify and crush his 
sister-in-law, was that also (as 
Olive contended) their deliber- 
ate object ? And if he was to 
be convicted of this present 
wickedness, what of that earlier 
deed, of which he had been 
formally absolved ? What was 
that absolution worth? He 
would not be the first criminal 
to be acquitted for lack of 
proof. And if he was already 
a murderer, the logical circle 
was complete. 

This statement of the pro- 
position was the result of some 
rapid thinking on Oliver’s part. 
Olive, in the meantime, had 
been watching him with an air 
in which confidence and anxiety 
were blended—such an air, per- 
haps, as the Parisians wore 
while they studied the enig- 
matic features of General 
Trochu. And if it was still 
a little early to expect her 
Perseus to produce a plan 
of action, his next ques- 
tion showed that his thoughts 
were at least bent in that 
direction. 

‘Does he know I’m here ? ” 
he asked. 


“No, thank goodness!” 
Olive said. * Aunt Helen 
hasn’t told him. She won’t 


admit the reason, but, of course, 
it’s obvious. She says—poor 
darling !—that when you meet 
him everything will be all 
right, and you'll be friends, 
but that if he knew you were 
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here he mightn’t come. He’s 
so touchy about other people’s 
opinions. Well, that’s a part 
of the truth, anyway! What 
she really means is that you’re 
a protection to her, while if 
she told him you were back 
he’d simply put off his horrible 
schemes till you'd gone again. 
A house full of women is just 
to his fancy; a man on the 
spot will be very awkward. 
So youre to be a pleasant 
surprise for him, to come in 
with the fatted calf and fall 
on his neck. I can see his face 
when he meets you!” She 
checked on a laugh, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, Oliver, I can 
talk flippantly now, but it’s 
because you are here! If you 
only knew.” 

“Well, tell me everything,” 
Oliver said. ‘‘ Let’s begin at 
the beginning with Uncle 
George’s death.” 

But Olive, with a glance at 
the house, shook her head. 

“Not now,” she replied. 
** Aunt Helen must have heard 
you come, and she'll be down 
any minute. I made her rest 
for a bit. Not a word to her, 
Oliver! It only distresses her. 
She has made up her mind 
about Uncle William, and noth- 
ing will move her. We must 
go on pretending that every- 
thing is normal. But think! 
Think! You're clever, and 
there must be some way of 
putting an end to this, once 
and for all. We've got a few 
days still. He isn’t coming 
till Thursday.” 

It was then Saturday after- 
noon. 
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II. 


In his old room, maintained 
with affectionate care precisely 
as he had left it, Oliver was 
waiting restlessly. Night had 
fallen, the lamps were lit, and 
through the open windows 
breathed the scent of sleeping 
flowers. On every side familiar 
and friendly possessions looked 
down upon him from the walls : 
his books and photographs, his 
foils and running cups, his 
etchings and his primrose 
Wedgwood—objects of, which 
sudden unbidden memories, 
“flashes of old things afar,” 
had so often evoked those 
spasms of nostalgia that assail 
even the most cosmopolitan 
Englishry in exile. For during 
nearly half his life, since the 
loss of his parents at sea, this 
room had been his home. It 
was after his forlorn arrival 
that Elder Lodge received its 
local appellation of ‘The 
Orphanage,” Olive Hewson, the 
other waif, being already there. 
George Sheaffe, himself child- 
less, had indeed been prodigal 
of orphans. But then, as his 
brother William justly observed, 
he could afford them. 

Now, however, when at 
length Oliver was alone amid 
his household gods, he found 
them but dumb idols after all. 
None among them could offer 
help or distraction. His 
thoughts were elsewhere—cast- 
ing backward to recall far 
other gleams of memory, or 
gripped by the startling ap- 
paritions of the present. And 


of these last, the most startling 
was Mrs Sheaffe herself. For 
that poor lady, without one 
significant utterance, had done 
more to prove her niece’s case 
than all the girl’s denuncia- 
tions. Prepared as he was to 
find her greatly changed, the 
paiuful deterioration of his 
aunt had shocked Oliver pro- 
foundly. This trembling hys- 
terical woman, who wept over 
him and clung to his hand in 
nervous transports that might 
have seemed excessive had he 
returned from the margin of 
the grave, was almost a stranger 
to him. Physically, no less 
than mentally, she was so 
lamentably altered that twenty 
years, instead of three, might 
have been added to her age. 
Here was something very wrong 
indeed, something of which 
even his talk with Olive had 
not forewarned him. He de- 
cided that he must thrash the 
matter out with his cousin at 
the first opportunity. 

The day was gone, however, 
before that opportunity ar- 
rived. His aunt would never 
let him leave her. As she grew 
calmer, her practical interest 
in himself and his career de- 
manded to be satisfied; and 
he must relate the most trivial 
details of his work and his 
pleasures in a country which 
to her was as remote and 
fabulous as Chryse the Golden 
or the Kingdom of Monomo- 
tapa. There was something 
artificial in her persistent thirst 
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for information. It allowed 
him little chance to put ques- 
tions on his own account. And 
such as he could insinuate 
were somewhat disingenuously 
turned aside. The death of 
his uncle (for example), as it 
intimately affected him, was 
also a theme he might be 
trusted to handle with con- 
sideration. Mrs Sheaffe, it was 
true, exclaimed tearfully at his 
likeness to her husband, both 
in face and voice. The latter 
especially Oliver had inherited 
to the least tone and inflec- 
tion; and she recalled how, 
as a boy, he was wont to tease 
her by his mimicry. But from 
every cautious allusion to their 
common loss (as if dreading 
its implications) she fled ner- 
vously again to the innocuous 
equator. For that day, at 
least, she seemed determined 
not to face the problems called 
up by her nephew’s return, 
and no word had been uttered 
about the Reverend William 
when at length she was per- 
suaded to go to bed. 

It was in his own room, 
while bidding him good-night, 
that the poor lady, by an 
obvious effort, brought herself 
to pronounce the name which 
had cast a spell over all their 
minds, 

** Oh, Oliver, dear,’ she said 
hurriedly, as she was leaving 
the room, “you know your 
Uncle William is coming here 
next week. Olive is sure to 
have told you. Of course, she 
doesn’t quite understand ; she’s 
young, and very loyal and 
impulsive. But we won’t talk 
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of our little perplexities now. 
I want to think of only one 
thing to-night—that you are 
home again. God bless you, 
dear boy.” 

Oliver himself was by this 
time very willing to postpone 
a discussion of these particular 
perplexities until he could learn 
more about their origins. And 
to this end he had contrived 
to arrange a meeting with his 
cousin at some later hour that 
night, when, it was to be hoped, 
Mrs Sheaffe’s now customary 
sleeping draught, abetted by 
the wearing excitements of the 
day, would have fulfilled its 
mission. 

He was beginning to under- 
stand how fearfully this crisis 
must have borne upon his aunt 
and his old playmate. And 
in the last few hours it had 
also come home to him, as 
something shocking and blame- 
worthy, that he had accepted 
far too easily the mysterious 
circumstances of his uncle’s 
death. It was true that wide 
oceans then separated him from 
Elder Lodge, and that his 
instant return to England 
(which he had proposed) was 
negatived in the firm’s interest, 
and because, as it seemed then, 
it could have served no useful 
end. Nevertheless, his con- 
science now reproached him 
for his surrender to pressure, 
for he owed much to George 
Sheaffe. He had been in- 
fluenced, no doubt, by his 
aunt’s letters, in which she 
urged him strongly to remain 
at his post. But recalling now, 
with belated wisdom, the tone 
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of those letters, he seemed to 
detect a real anxiety to keep 
him at a distance. Well aware 
that he detested his Uncle 
William, was she afraid of 
what he might learn or do on 
the spot? At the same time, 
she was proclaiming her faith 
in her brother-in-law with un- 
necessary emphasis. Was it 
to reassure herself, to stifle 
unbreathable suspicions? No 
such interpretation had then 
occurred to Oliver, dependent 
as he was for other information 
upon newspapers and the gossip 
of English visitors to Buenos 
Aires. But here, in the fatal 
house, things wore another air. 
The genius loct was at work, 
well supported by human agen- 
cies ; and he must have been a 
bigoted idealist who failed to 
suspect the worst. 

And, indeed, where William 
Sheaffe was concerned, ideal- 
ism was altogether out of place. 
To Oliver, pacing his room in 
the silent house, and for the 
first time thoughtfully weigh- 
ing his surviving uncle’s char- 
acter, there came, for the first 
time also, recognition of its 
capacity for the profoundest 
depths of infamy. Its essential 
inhumanity stood out like 
a danger-signal. A _ creature 
so monstrously self - centred 
needed only courage to be a 
murderer. And no one had 
ever accused William Sheaffe 
of being a weakling. His 
nephew, with something of a 
smile at his own leaping fancies, 
and a shudder at their dis- 
quieting forms, seemed now 
to detect in that soft-moving 
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massive figure, with its padding 
footfalls, a trace of the tiger. 
But it was a tiger with brains. 

What with the dark hour 
and its anxious circumstances, 
these thoughts began to con- 
jure phantoms. As _half-for- 
gotten memories awoke and 
took on shape and coalesced, 
the very personality of William 
seemed to pervade the room. 
Almost Oliver thought to hear 
again that purring resonant 
voice, a little unctuous, a little 
sneering, in tone. ‘‘ Well, my 
lad,” it seemed to boom, “ and 
how are you?” And the snarl 
of the tiger unmistakably vi- 
brated in those accents. 

This, of course, was non- 
sense ; but it required an effort 
to shake off the obsession. 
Oliver began to long for action. 
He smoked cigarettes until his 
tongue was sore; he paced 
about, and sat down, and 
paced about once more, his 
watch perpetually in his hand 
and the tide of his impatience 
rising, as he waited for the 
girl’s summons to their meet- 
ing. And he had to wait long. 
Midnight passed, and one 
o’clock, and his nerves and 
temper were alike on edge, 
when at length a soft tap 
brought him headlong to the 
door. 

Olive, a charming conspira- 
tor, stood there with a finger 
to her lips. She wore a wrap 
of black and silver, her fair 
hair fell in a gleaming cascade 
upon her shoulders, and the 
lighted doorway was around 
her like a frame. After being 
haunted by tigers, this fairy- 
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like apparition was agreeably 
soothing to Oliver’s esthetic 
sense, which even worry could 
not dull, and caused him to 
revise some of his recent rather 
jaundiced reflections upon the 
situation in which he was cast. 

“TI thought Aunt Helen 
would never go to sleep,” Olive 
whispered. ‘‘Come ever s0 
quietly, Oliver. We'll go down 
to the studio. If she does 
wake, she won’t hear us there.” 

And, hand in hand, like 
children, they crept along the 
corridor and down the stairs. 
Oliver was later to congratu- 
late himself that in his im- 
patience he forgot his tobacco. 
As they descended, it occurred 
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to him to wonder if his enter- 
prising cousin had chosen the 
studio purely for precautionary 
reasons, or if she thougnt to 
reinforce her arguments by giv- 
ing them a local habitation 
and a name. For the studio 
was not only conveniently re- 
mote from Mrs Sheaffe’s bed- 
room: it was also the room in 
which George Sheaffe had died. 
But for that matter, Oliver 
was now in a mood to believe 
anything. Olive would be 
preaching to the converted ; 
and the warm clasp of her hand, 
which communicated to his 
veins pleasing if rather sur- 
prising thrills, seemed to seal 
again their old alliance. 


Il. 


The studio at Elder Lodge 
had been built somewhere in 
the seventies, during the false 
dawn of a transient prosperity, 
by a painter of Biblical sub- 
jects. The painter, having no 
notion of keeping money, ended 
his days without any, and his 
studio came to house the collec- 
tion of books and weapons 
which formed the recreation 
of George Sheaffe. 

It was with strange stirrings 
of heart that Oliver found him- 
self once more in this great 
cavern of a room. His com- 
panion, switching on only a 
single light at the far end, 
where a Chesterfield stood be- 
fore a curtained alcove, hurried 
him thither; but not so fast 
that as he brushed against the 
authentic table at which his 
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uncle had perished, and saw 
dimly around him in the 
shadows the familiar glint of 
weapons and the dull backs of 
innumerable volumes, his alert 
perceptions seemed to catch 
some abnormal element in the 
very air. He surprised himself 
casting furtive glances over his 
shoulder, and tiptoeing over 
the parquet like a plotter. 

At that nocturnal hour, in- 
deed, the great room might 
have chilled the spirit of the 
Cid. Although Mrs Sheaffe’s 
obstinate piety insisted on main- 
taining its trappings—tliterally 
lock, stock, and barrel—in the 
state her husband had ordained, 
no one, in fact, had used it for 
two years. There had always 
hung about it a perceptible 
flavour of the museum; and 
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to this was now added the 
melancholy of death and deser- 
tion. Nor did Olive’s precau- 
tionary economy of light avail 
greatly to lift the spell. From 
the Chesterfield, with one elec- 
tric bulb glowing beside them, 
the cousins peered down a gulf 
of gloom. The lofty high- 
pitched roof above them was 
mere blackness, deepened by 
the pin-point of a solitary star, 
which, through an uncovered 
section of the skylight, seemed 
to eye them wanly out of im- 
measurable space. They were 
no less than sixty feet distant 
from the door by which they 
had entered, for to that length 
the studio projected into the 
garden, and they could barely 
discern the door itself and the 
gallery hanging high above it 
on the only common wall and 
communicating with the upper 
storey of the house. The regi- 
ments of cloth and morocco 
bindings, on their one hand, 
captured but a few near glints 
of light ; on the other, a sixty- 
foot perspective of polished 
steel barrels, wheel-locks, flint- 
locks, and percussion hammers 
gleamed with diminishing fire 
until they, too, melted into the 
shadows. Some easy-chairs, the 
heavy table in the centre, and 
two or three stands of pikes 
and muskets, stiffly erect like 
sentinels, rose vaguely out of 
the immense dark sea of par- 
quet. The pervading silence 
seemed absolute. No traffic 
at that hour passed Elder 
Lodge. Behind the two con- 
spirators in the studio stretched, 
in fact, only the solitudes of 
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the heath ; and in so ominous 
a setting, where all was seen 
and heard ‘through mystery 
and by dark lights,” it was 
excusable in Oliver if the chime 
of a clock in the distant hall 
made him start in his seat. 
It was striking half-past one 
on the Sunday morning. 

Possessed by her own pur- 
pose, Olive was less affected 
by the circumstances and the 
hour. Her choice of this scene, 
indeed, was deliberate, and was 
as much an action of defiance 
as a precaution. Now that 
she could share the burden of 
her long and solitary battle, 
it pleased her to snap her 
fingers in the face of bogies. 
For all that, she sat very close 
to Oliver. She unfolded her 
story in a low voice, her breath 
upon his cheek, and as she drew 
towards the ending, her hand 
was thrust into his and gripped 
it fast. 

Like all true stories, hers was 
a new chapter added to an 
old tale. If its end was hidden, 
its roots were in the past. As 
Oliver listened, the _ earlier 
familiar chapters opened again 
before his mind’s eye, and the 
history of his family took on 
a fresh significance with every 
page she turned. 

There had been three of the 
elder generation of Sheaffes: 
George, the adopter of orphans ; 
Francis, who was Oliver’s 
father; and William, the 
youngest. George and Francis 
were predestined from the 
cradle to serve and foster the 
family business —the export 
house of Sheaffe & Riviére. 
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They were men of pronounced 
commercial ability ; but each 
found leisure to pursue a bent 
for antiquarian research which, 
in various forms, was common 
to the tribe. With George it 
was firearms. What he did 
not know about dags and snap- 
hances, musketoons and hack- 
buts, was negligible; while 
Francis, turning from a means 
to the end, revelled in the 
emblems of human mortality, 
burrowed in vaults and crypts, 
and rubbed brasses with the 
gusto of a French polisher. 
No further citation is needed 
to explain whence Oliver drew 
his own catholic tastes and 
aptitudes. The brothers, how- 
ever,: allowed no hobby to 
interfere with business. The 
activities of the firm continued 
to flourish and ramify during 
their partnership, and, when 
that was dissolved by the death 
of Francis, under the guidance 
of George alone. (Riviére, al- 
though not dead, in a com- 
mercial sense was sleeping.) 
The modest establishment at 


‘Elder Lodge absorbed but a 


fraction of the considerable 
income enjoyed by its master ; 
and since to that fell to be 
added the private means of 
Mrs Sheaffe, a few thousand 
in trust for Olive Hewson, and 
Oliver’s own inheritance, the 
four persons then comprising 
the family represented between 
them a capital sum that would 
greatly have surprised their 
neighbours. Indeed, at the 
date when Oliver, after a term 
at the offices in Cannon Street, 
was about to burst upon the 
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society of Buenos Aires, there 
was (apart from a bank man- 
ager and a firm of solicitors) 
perhaps but one other indi- 
vidual who even suspected the 
truth in this matter. 

William Sheaffe, the youngest 
of the three brothers, was a 
Sheaffe with a- difference. 
“* Pictures of perfection, as you 
know,” wrote Jane Austen, 
“make me sick and wicked,” 
and the Providence that created 
George and Francis, that model 
pair, may (on contemplating 
them) have suffered some such 
revulsion, and decided that a 
corrective in the family was 
needed. William undoubtedly 
supplied it. The Benjamin of 
the trio, he was born with 
brilliant parts, and it was early 
understood that the pedestrian 
routine of commerce was alto- 
gether beneaththem. Launched 
with every advantage upon 
the stream of scholarship and 
letters, the beginning of his 
career fully justified the pro- 
phets. A Huntley Prizeman, 
a Fellow of St Christopher’s at 
twenty-six, the author, before 
he was twenty-eight, of a 
volume on the Pléiade which 
was compared to Macaulay’s 
‘Milton,’ and of a satire pro- 
nounced the best since ‘ Absa- 
lom and Achitophel,’ he seemed 
marked for great achievement. 
But somehow this dazzling 
start was not maintained. At 
thirty-five, it was true, he was 
Cowley Professor of Medieval 
History ; but to a man of his 
attainments a minor profes- 
sorial chair was equivalent to 
a back-water. And in the 
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meantime, while he was losing 
one reputation, he was gaining 
another, of a less academic 
kind. Worldly insincerity is 
no uncommon fault; and al- 
though his taking Orders (a 
condition of his Fellowship) 
had offended the hypercritical, 
the shrugs and nods which, as 
time went on, were evoked by 
the mention of his name im- 
plied no censure of mere oppor- 
tunism. Rumours of less venial 
lapses gathered one by one to 
him—rumours unsubstantial as 
thistledown, but adhesive as 
burrs, and in the end damaging 
by mere accumulation and per- 
sistence. The character of the 
Reverend William, in fine, was 
already somewhat blown upon, 
although few could quite say 
why, when causes equally ob- 
scure brought about his re- 
signation of his fellowship and 
his chair. 

Even prior to this scandal, 
the Huntley Prizeman was sel- 
dom and briefly seen at Elder 
Lodge. From these angel’s 
visits his niece and nephew 
had conceived a strong dis- 
taste for him. There was 
something in the huge bald 
creature, with his benevolent 
brow and cruel jaw, which 
antagonised them—a bland 
superiority, a geniality that 
rang false, a devilish gift for 
probing sensitive spots. Yet 
William made some parade of 
his affection for the children. 
“T’ve a little gift for you, my 
boy,” he would say jovially ; 
or it might be, “ Ah, Olive, 
your Uncle Willie has some- 
thing in his pocket for a pretty 
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little lass !’’—and these promis- 
ing allocutions would be fol- 
lowed up throughout his stay 
by further hints of munificent 
gifts to come; but the hopes 
thus at first aroused did not 
survive early experience, for 
their usual outcome was the 
solemn presentation to the pair, 
on the reverend gentleman’s 
departure, of sixpence apiece. 
After a while, indeed, only 
good manners restrained them 
from expressing openly their 
contempt for a relative who 
could not even be generous— 
with borrowed money. 

For if much was hid from 
them, there could be no con- 
cealment in that household of 
his most conspicuous and 
chronic failing—a pocket and 
an effrontery in begging that 
were alike bottomless. A 
steady income from the export 
trade, the emoluments of a 
Fellowship and a profession, a 
handsome legacy from his 
brother Francis, and periodic 
“loans”’ from George — all 
these vanished with a magical 
rapidity which proved that 
William had at least discovered 
the secret of the transmutation 
of metals. Olive declared that 
he must be the most expensive 
clergyman since Cardinal Wol- 
sey. The two cousins, indeed, 
felt (and sometimes expressed) 
a natural irritation at their 
elder uncle’s forbearance to- 
wards this privileged spend- 
thrift, who appeared to regard 
his brother as little more than 
an exchequer. Where, inci- 
dentally, the money went to, 
no one knew, unless it were 
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George himself, and he kept 
his own counsel. And if in 
private he sighed over William’s 
faults and follies, in public he 
ever defended him. For if the 
Sheaffes revered anything above 
erudition and intellect, it was 
“the family ’’; and their bril- 
liant Benjamin had a triple 
claim upon their generosity. 

Not even the mysterious and 
clouded end of his university 
career, which befell about twelve 
months before Oliver left Eng- 
land, seemed to diminish his 
influence over his elder brother. 
Freed from the mild shackles 
of his professorship, he went 
abroad, by his own account to 
devote himself to a life’s work, 
a magnum opus, of which he 
had often talked, but which 
had remained for so many 
years in a state of suspended 
animation as to be given up 
by every one for dead. He 
had chosen a theme “ frequent 
in combustions, full of massacres 
and the tragical ends of princes ”’ 
—to wit, a history of the 
Huguenots and the wars of 
religion in France. With a 
draft of the first chapters in 
his luggage, and another, drawn 
by George upon the Crédit 
Lyonnais, in his pocket-book, 
the reverend gentleman van- 
ished for a season from a 
country which was, in fact, 
becoming too hot for him. 
But of any such reason for his 
departure his brother was at 
that time unaware. 

Four years were now gone 
by since the last of these events. 
They were the old chapters of 
the story, which, while Oliver 
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listened to their sequel, took 
on life again and meaning, as 
some hackneyed half-forgotten 
landscape reveals itself anew 
when viewed once more from 
a fresh quarter. For Olive’s 
tale began when the interlude 
was halfway run, with the re- 
appearance of William Sheaffe 
at Elder Lodge two years be- 
fore. She told of his unex- 
pected arrival, early in the 


month of August, for what he 


announced as a week-end visit. 
She herself was just home from 
Roedean for the autumn holi- 
days. One term more, and she 
would be “finished” for the 
polite world; and she was 
already, in fact, a self-reliant 
and highly intelligent young 
woman of seventeen, who pos- 
sessed the pitiless clarity of 
judgment of that sophisticated 
age. She found no reason to 
revise her old opinion of the 
Huntley Prizeman. If he was 
altered at all, it was for the 
worse. His face was puffed 
and unhealthy, and his manner 
had lost much of its false 
suavity. The real evil in the 
man showed in his bleak glance. 
In particular, she was impressed 
by something harassed and 
furtive in his air: she said she 
knew he was anxious—desper- 
ately anxious. And this be- 
trayal, in one usually so cal- 
lously self-controlled, became 
incongruously sinister by con- 
trast with his great bulk. She 
compared him with a wicked, 
nervous elephant. And she 
added that she smelt danger 
from the moment of his 
arrival. 
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But if he was the same odious 
Uncle William, she saw with 
delight a very definite change 
in her Uncle George’s attitude 
towards him. The immediate 
cause of this was never can- 
vassed in her presence, and her 
Own uncompromising views 
upon later developments for- 
bade complete frankness be- 
tween her aunt and herself. 
Inferentially, however, and 
from after knowledge, she was 
able to put two and two to- 
gether. In fact, there had come 
to the elder brother’s ears 
echoes from those unsavoury 
depths so soon to be plumbed 
at the trial; and these, follow- 
ing upon belated revelations of 
the old scandal at the Univer- 
sity, had partially cured even 
fraternal blindness. At long 
last the spell was broken. Wil- 
liam, of course, was again in 
need of money—a large sum 
of money. It was so large a 
sum, and the need for it was 
so imperative, that he had 
roused himself to beg in person. 
But for the first time he found 
his powers of persuasion fail 
him. The claim of family, 
the debt to brains, the costli- 
ness of modern research—these 
harpings on an ancient song 
had lost their magic. There 
were at least two painful scenes 
between the brothers, in which 
the younger’s hectoring im- 
portunities completed the elder’s 
disillusionment, and hardened 
even his kindly heart. Some- 
thing, indeed, George would 
always do; but it could no 
longer be on the old scale. 
And nothing but the old scale, 
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and more, would now meet 
William’s needs. 

‘$0 much, holding a watching 
brief, had the girl deduced. 
And upon all that swiftly fol- 
lowed was shed a terrible blaze 
of light. It was a Thursday 
when William arrived, and by 
the Saturday morning the do- 
mestic atmosphere was highly 
strained. George Sheaffe was 
taciturn and preoccupied: his 
wife, the calm tenor of her 
life rudely broken by this crisis, 
showed signs of tears and 
nerves ; and the ex-professor, 
fons et origo mali, sat and 
glowered, his great bulk slumped 
in a chair, his hard flint- 
coloured eyes brooding upon 
invisible things. At breakfast 
he had announced, curtly 
enough, his departure for that 
evening. But at four o’clock 
in the afternoon the master 
of the house was found dead 
in the studio, a discharged 
horse pistol at his feet and an 
ounce bullet in his brain. And 
ten days later the historian 
(who had remained, with char- 
acteristic audacity, to comfort 
the stricken household) was 
charged with the murder of 
his brother. 

Here was strong meat for 
‘““a woman’s story by a win- 
ter’s fire.’ Told in whispers 
and amid shadows, in the depth 
of night, under the eye of those 
dumb spectators, lares et pen- 
ates, of the very deed itself, it 
was such stuff as a few flaws 
and starts would well become. 
And—since words can create 
—to Oliver, his imagination 
quickened by every circum- 
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stance of the recital, his senses 
vibrating to the girl’s low 
thrilling voice and the small 
warm hand that stirred and 
trembled within his own, the 
dreadful scene grew in form 
and colour out of the darkness. 
The actors walked and spoke 
again, and his flesh crept: his 
heart stopped as the body 
sagged upon the table and the 
door closed softly, like a sigh, 
behind the murderer. So much 
could a dramatic gift accom- 
plish by the simplest means. 
Olive had not added one ma- 
terial fact to the case. Her 
method of proof was as un- 
scientific as the casting of 
spells or the brewing of filtres. 
But it gained her end: her 
hearer, for the time at least, 
was wholly converted. The 
genius loci was too potent for 
philosophic doubt. In that 
haunted room the tiger had 
been loosed: murder was in 
the very air; and Oliver could 
only marvel at his own obtuse- 
ness in accepting for so long 
a tissue of palpable evasions. 
The impression held, even 
when from these heights the 
story declined a little flatly to 
police-court proceedings and the 
Old Bailey. Olive had too 
much artistry to linger over 
the trial, and she must in any 
case have burked many of its 
details. The scandal of Wil- 
liam’s life, dredged from the 
mud and exhibited before a 
packed court and an enthralled 
country, had provided the 
prosecution with a terrible 
weapon; but while this re- 
coiled crushingly upon his 


family, it failed in the end to 
condemn the prisoner himself. 
His fate had, indeed, hung by 
a hair. His necessities were 
desperate, and supplied ample 
motive for a crime by which 
(under the terms of his brother’s 
will) he benefited to the amount 
of ten thousand pounds. He 
owed his acquittal to a brilliant 
advocate and a single loophole 
in the evidence. George Sheaffe 
was in the habit of taking down 
sundry of his weapons for ex- 
perimental purposes. The fatal 
bullet was one he had cast him- 
self for the trials which he 
carried out in the garden: 
three other pistols were found 
on the table before him; and 
no one had heard the shot. 
The jury was persuaded that 
it might well have been fired 
during one half-hour when the 
accused demonstrably was not 
in the house—in other words, 
by accident. Whether they 
believed this was another mat- 
ter: from any resuscitation of 
the charge, William, by their 
verdict, was for ever freed. 
Olive had no words to express 
her contempt for these twelve 
of her fellow-countrymen. She 
dismissed them with what 
Oliver called a snort, and passed 
on to William’s second vanish- 
ment abroad (with his £10,000), 
and to the painful decline of 
Mrs Sheaffe into semi-invalid- 
ism. It was plain that two 
years’ companionship with the 
poor lady, ridden as she was 
by neurotic self-deceptions and 
scruples, had proved a severe 
trial to the patience of her 
loving but very level-headed 
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niece. Roedean, of course, had 
seen Olive no more: her educa- 
tion was completed in the 
haunted house. She skated 
rapidly over this period, and 
so brought the story round 
once more to the point where 
she had begun it in the garden, 
with the reassertion of Wil- 
liam’s baleful influence, and 
the sowing of fear and discord 
again in Elder Lodge, by the 
arrival of his first letter from 
the Department of the Lot. 

She added, however, one sig- 
nificant item to her earlier dis- 
closures. 

“You know, Aunt Helen 
has left him a lot of money in 
her will,” she said. ‘‘ And he 
knows it. She told him—she 
said it was a mark of con- 
fidence in him! Do you won- 
der if I feel sometimes that 
I’m living in a nightmare? ” 
With a familiar characteristic 
movement she swept her thick 
golden hair backward with both 
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hands, locked her fingers be- 
hind her head, and turned blue, 
questioning eyes upon her 
cousin. ‘“‘ And there we are,” 
she concluded. ‘‘ What are we 
to do now, Oliver ? ” 

Oliver, after the habit of the 
male, instinctively looked at 


his watch. The time, he ob- 
served, was twenty minutes 
after two. He stretched him- 


self, and patted various pockets. 

“I must have a cigarette,” 
he said; “I’ve left them up- 
stairs.” 

Olive jumped to her feet. 
“I’m coming too. I want some 
chocolates. And I won’t be 
left alone here. I hate this 
room, really. Let’s talk in my 





room, or on the stairs, or 
somewhere ‘i 
And then that happened 


which stopped the beating of 
their hearts and struck them 
speechless. They heard, close 
at hand, the scraping of a key 
in a lock. 


IV. 


For an instant the pair stood 
motionless. They had turned 
at the sound, and were staring 
as if petrified at a small door 
which, among the long lines of 
pistols on the side wall, opened 
to the garden. Through the 
nocturnal stillness, intensified 
by strained nerves and senses, 
the scrape of the key rang like 
an explosion. And then, as it 
seemed to Oliver, the thunder- 
ous beating of his heart, sud- 
denly renewed, must be as 
audible to the unknown beyond 


the door. He started as Olive’s 
hand clutched his arm, and 
with that his brain was working 
again with the speed of light. 
Johnson and Boswell were 
neither the first nor the last 
to discover that an emergency 
can sharpen the wits wonder- 
fully. 

Whoever was at the door 
could hardly have seen the 
bright skylight, which rose on 
the opposite pitch of the roof ; 
nor, at that hour, could an 
unexpected caller have legiti- 
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mate business in the studio. 
Oliver, whispering “‘ Behind the 
curtains !’’ pushed the girl to- 
wards the alcove at the back 
of the Chesterfield. And then, 
with a silent leap from one rug 
to another, he had extinguished 
the electric light, which had its 
own switch, slid on the parquet 
round the big couch, and joined 
her in the recess before the un- 
known’s key had clicked cau- 
tiously into the wards. 

The alcove, in form an apse, 
had been designed for its acous- 
tic properties, and once had 
housed a concert grand. The 
heavy curtains of brocade, a 
contemporary relic, concealed 
it for half its height. George 
Sheaffe, who was not musical, 
had used it merely as a de- 
pository for duplicate or in- 
complete specimens from his 
collection of firearms. None 
of these, happily, lay on the 
floor to trip the feet of the two 
fugitives, who now stood tensely, 
holding their breath, behind the 
still swaying draperies. Olive’s 
hand gripped her cousin’s like 
a vice, and he could feel her 
tremble. Or was he trembling 
himself? In the alcove it was 
as black as the Pit; and after 
that final click of the key, a 
deathly silence had again closed 
down upon the night. 

But Oliver’s wits were now 
racing—racing backward into 
the past, plucking from his 
memory a handful of discon- 
nected incidents, shuffling and 
sorting them, and, in the same 
second, fitting them together to 
form a coherent whole. Six 
years—ten years—many years 
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ago, anyway, there had been 
talk about this door. It had 
no bolts, and in those days 
merely an old-fashioned lever 
lock. His aunt had spoken of 
burglars and _ sneak - thieves. 
They could so easily creep into 
the garden from the heath at 
night. ‘Nothing to sneak 
here,” his uncle George had 
said, laughing, and meaning, 
of course, his precious calivers 
and hackbuts. A Yale lock 
had been fitted, however, in 
place of the lever; but still 
no bolts. Again, years later, 
there had been talk about a 
lost key. People staying in 
the house borrowed it, because 
of the short cut into the garden 
from the heath, and because the 
main garden door into the 
house was usually bolted after 
dark: no doubt one of them 
had taken the key by mistake. 
But again, Uncle William was 
paying one of his rare visits 
about that time. It was just 
before that smash of his at 
the University. He often used 
the little studio door; he was 
fond of wandering about the 
heath on summer evenings. 
Always a _ night-bird, Uncle 
William. 

All was still silent in the 
studio. Only a second had 
passed. Oliver felt delicately 
with one finger for the junction 
of the heavy curtains. Fortu- 
nately they fitted very closely, 
so- closely that, in the pitchy 
dark, he could not be certain 
that he had opened even a 
peephole. And then once more 
came a sound; a faint rattle— 
that was the door-handle,— 
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and upon that a sort of sigh- 
ing creak. Olive’s hand jumped 
in his. The door was opening. 

And, immediately, to prove 
that Oliver had achieved his 
peephole, a brilliant white spear 
pierced the blackness of the 
alcove. It brushed the faces 
of the startled listeners, wav- 
ered erratically about the apse 
like a miniature searchlight, 
dimmed, brightened again, and 
was as suddenly eclipsed. In- 
stantly after, it was replaced 
by a steady ray of diffused 
light, directed downward. Ob- 
viously the intruder, hefore 
using the lighting switch be- 
side the door, had first swept 
the room with an _ electric 
torch. 

Oliver, intensely thrilled, put 
his eye to the crevice. The 
studio was now illuminated by 
one of several cluster lamps 
which hung in alabaster bowls 
from the raftered roof. His 
eye passed swiftly round to 
the little garden door, at an 
acute angle to his right. A 
few feet more, and he would 
have been unable to bring it 
within his range of vision with- 
out disturbing the curtains. 
It stood wide open; and the 
purple darkness beyond threw 
into bold relief the huge and 
formidable figure of William 
Sheaffe, who remained motion- 
less, one yellow-gloved hand 
still on the switch. 

The clergyman’s head was 
bent forward, and it began to 
turn slowly as his eyes explored 
the great chamber. A panama 
hat cast the upper part of his 
face into shadow, giving him 
the sinister appearance of being 
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masked ; but his hard mouth, 
set like a trap, and his promi- 
nent fleshy jowl were clearly 
defined. A light grey suit of 
cashmere hung a little loosely 
even upon his massive form, 
which almost filled the door- 
way; and a costume that was 
in no feature clerical was com- 
pleted by a grey tie, chamois 
gloves, and white spats over 
shoes that shone in the soft 
light like polished bronze. 
Within the alcove, Oliver 
leaned aside to give Olive a 
turn at their spyhole. He was 
aware, without words, that 
already she had recovered her 
poise and courage. She had 
always been plucky. For his 
own part, he now felt astonish- 
ingly cool and collected: the 
confirmation of his suspicions, 
and the entrance of a definite 
human factor had resolved the 
confusing doubts and fancies 
of his mind, while the advan- 
tage of seeing all, himself un- 
seen, gave him an exhilarating 
sense of power. His physical 
senses, too, were abnormally 
alert. Even amid so many 
distractions he found himself 
analysing the dubious blend 
of odours that pervaded their 
rather stuffy hiding-place—the 
smell of dust and mustiness 
from the curtains, a vague 
taint of oil from the weapons 
stacked or hung about them, 
and, through all, fitfully, like 
a refrain, a dainty fragrance 
that must appertain to Olive, 
whose hair rippled against his 
cheek, and whose hand, in her 
excitement, was gripping his 
convulsively as she peered 
through the chink, so that her 
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nails bit intermittently into 
his flesh. He understood her 
feelings: this drama, unfold- 
ing itself before them, enthralled 
the intellect, to the temporary 
extinction of mere emotions. 
In the circumstances, it re- 
called grotesquely the penny 
peep-shows of his childhood, 
and the illicit thrills imparted 
by cardboard prison gates and 
the marionettes that postured 
stiffly as the chaplain and the 
hangman and the blindfolded 
condemned. There was an ap- 
posite touch about this remem- 
brance. 

Olive caught her breath 
sharply and drew back. The 
beam of light through the spy- 
hole -flashed for an instant 
upon her brow and eyes—wide 
darkened eyes that now be- 
trayed again the tension of 
suspense and horror. Oliver, 
giving her hand a reassuring 
Squeeze, peered forth once more 
to find that the drama was, in 
fact, progressing. Their uncle, 
satisfied apparently that he 
was alone in the studio (as he 
had every right to expect), had 
begun to act. He had closed 
the door noiselessly, and was 
approaching the big table in 
the middle of the room. Not- 
withstanding his bulk, he trod 
like a cat, or a tiger. His 
steps hardly sounded on the 
parquet. <A few soft strides, 
and he was on a rug beside 
the table; and there, for a 
moment, he halted, staring 
down at the polished maho- 
gany, in which his shadowed 
face must have been reflected. 
Did he see another face re- 
flected there? Oliver, at his 
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loophole, fancied he caught 
the great shoulders lifting in 
a shrug before the intruder 
removed his hat and stooped 
to place it, not upon the table, 
but on the rug at his feet. 
The odd proceeding was ex- 
plained when it occurred to 
the watcher that the lightest 
film of dust preserves impres- 
sions, even of panamas. Wil- 
liam Sheaffe never overlooked 
trifles that conduced to his 
comfort or security. But 
Oliver’s flesh crept as he real- 
ised the possibilities implied 
by this precaution. 

As the clergyman stood bare- 
headed, almost beneath the 
lighted cluster, the great bald 
dome of his skull looked ab- 
surdly like an inverted duplica- 
tion of the alabaster bowl. 
He had a magnificent head 
and brow, that would have 
graced a Shakespeare or a 
Plato; but the lower face was 
that of Domitian or Caracalla 
—a prizefighter’s nose and jaw, 
and a wicked mouth. He was 
still clean-shaven, and the 
fringe of greying hair above 
his ears was even sparser than 
of old, while the apparent 
absence of eyebrows — they 
were invisible at a short dis- 
tance—gave the last bizarre 
touch of inhumanity to that 
vast and bloodless countenance. 
It reminded Oliver of some 
Japanese grotesque, or, alter- 
natively, of a slab of white 
meat. Only the pale grey eyes, | 
like living flints, moved de- 
liberately in the pallid mask as 
once more they swept the 
room. 

The man’s oppressive size— 
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he was six feet two, and pro- 
portionately broad—owed little 
to gross flesh. His movements, 
when he began to act in earn- 
est, showed that he was still 
as alert in body as in mind. 
And whatever he had come to 
do that night, it was soon 
apparent that in every article 
his plan had been rehearsed 
beforehand. There were no 
ponderings, no hesitations: he 
worked speedily and in silence, 
and all that followed his entry 
was a matter of minutes. 

His glance had lifted to 
the skylight. Immediately he 
crossed the room with his light 
step to where, beside the fire- 
place, the cords controlling the 
roller blinds were belayed on 
a row of cleats. He lowered 
the blind over the one un- 
covered section of the sky- 
light, eclipsing the watching 
star (or its successor), and 
equally denying to any human 
observation the spectacle, at 
2.25 A.M., of a lighted window. 
An excess of caution, perhaps, 
but showing exemplary thor- 
oughness, as did the fact (al- 
ready noted by Oliver) that he 
still wore his chamois gloves. 
Having belayed the blind cord 
neatly again, he recrossed the 
studio diagonally to the main 
door, which led, by way of a 
small lobby, into the hall of 
the house. The cousins had 
closed this door behind them. 
William Sheaffe passed through 
it, and was lost to sight. 

Meanwhile, sixty feet away 
in the alcove, Olive had suc- 
cumbed once more to the ex- 
citement of the chase. In- 
sinuating her head beneath her 
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cousin’s, she was opening for 
herself an extension of their 
common loophole. As _ for 
Oliver, while no less thrilled 
by the mere action of the 
drama, he was plagued by 
fears and doubts. He had 
witnessed enough to confirm 
the most damning suspicions. 
What should he do now? His 
uncle’s precautions, and the 
fact that he had left his hat 
on the floor and the light turned 
on, indicated the studio as the 
main scene of the plot. But 
was he up to some devilry at 
this moment in the house, or 
was he merely reconnoitring ? 

A little shuddering sigh from 
Olive broke the profound still- 
ness, and in a whisper she 
echoed Oliver’s  perplexitiy. 
“Where has he gone? What 
is he doing? Ought we eg 

“Gone to have a look-see, 
I expect,’’ he whispered back. 
** Wait.” 

And, in fact, upon the very 
word their uncle reappeared. 
Presumably it was only a re- 
connaissance after all. He 
closed the door, and from the 
main switch beside it turned 
on the two clusters of lights 
at that end of the studio. 
Then he raised his head, and 
seemed to be sniffing the air. 
Oliver wondered if a sense of 
smell, abnormally acute, could 
from that distance detect the 
girl’s faint aura of perfume. 
What if it had been tobacco ? 
He thanked his lucky star he 
had left his cigarettes upstairs. 

Whatever the big man had 
scented, he seemed satisfied. 
He thrust his gloved hand into 
his pocket, fumbled for a mo- 
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ment, produced some small 
object which the watchers could 
not then identify, and marched 
briskly across to the stairs 
leading up to the gallery. All 
that end of the room was now 
brilliantly illuminated, and the 
cousins could follow his every 
movement. 

The gallery, an architectural 
feature common in studios, ran 
completely athwart the party 
wall. It was embellished by 
trophies of weapons. The stairs 
rose at one end, against the 
wall of the studio itself; at 
the other a door led to the first 
storey of the house. Although 
guarded on their open side by 
a handrail, the stairs were, in 
fact, little better than a ladder 
—uncarpeted, narrow, and dan- 
gerously steep. 

William Sheaffe ascended 
them with his incongruously 
light and rapid step. To Oliver, 
consoling himself with thoughts 
of Agag, who, similarly gifted, 
came to a bad end, it seemed 
unnatural and sinister that so 
huge a frame could mount those 
narrow treads so silently, pro- 
voking from them only a rare 
and barely audible complaint. 
The climber, having gained the 
top, passed along the gallery 
to the door at the far end. 
This door was never locked ; 
the maids used it on their way 
to their duties in the studio. 
William opened it, seemed to 
listen for a moment, closed it 
again, and retraced his steps. 
Half-way he stooped and ex- 
amined the floor of the gallery. 
If he feared to see his foot- 
marks in the dust, as Oliver 
surmised, he was no doubt 
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reassured, for the gallery was 
swept daily. 

And now, at theghead of 
the stairs, he began to manipu- 
late the small object he was 
carrying, which became recog- 
nisable as a ball of stout string 
or twine, of a dark colour. He 
unrolled several yards of it, 
looping it over one hand, and 
occasionally testing its strength. 
A pair of scissors then ap- 
peared, the twine was cut, and 
ball and scissors were returned 
to his pocket. With the sev- 
ered coils swinging from his 
hand, the clergyman descended 
a few steps, turned his broad 
back to the watchers, and, in 
a stooping posture, commenced 
some task which at first his 
body hid from their view. 

The cousins, spellbound in 
their hiding-place, had gradu- 
ally forgotten caution, and two 
white faces now showed in a 
black slash between the cur- 
tains. But their uncle never 
looked behind him, nor thought 
of danger. His powerful arms 
and shoulders moved methodi- 
cally over his concealed task, 
and above them the bald dome 
of his skull gleamed like an 
immense billiard ball. And 
within a few seconds he had 
finished: his great frame 
straightened itself, and the 
watchers drew hastily back. 
The heavy draperies fell to- 
gether almost without a quiver, 
except where Oliver’s finger 
still held a crevice open. The 
clergyman had turned, and 
was lightly descending the 
stairs. 

From their summit he had 
cast a long end of twine 
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through the balusters, so that 
it hung to the studio floor. 
Walking round to this, he 
pulled it sharply, and then 
again, whereupon the whole 
length came running loosely 
into his hand. The rehearsal, 
as it appeared to be, was suc- 
cessful. He was recoiling the 
line as he returned to the stair- 
foot and began to climb once 
more. 

But even before the slip- 
knot gave, the whole infernal 
plot was revealed to Oliver. 
He stood rigid, while the chill 
at his heart flamed into. blaz- 
ing anger that almost carried 
him away. His hand trembled 
upon the curtain as he beat 
down the impulse to rush out 
upon this monster. If he re- 
strained it, it was because he 
realised that he held the game 
in his grasp. He could afford 
to wait and watch his uncon- 
scious prey commit himself to 
the very uttermost. 

For he knew all about those 
stairs. He knew that at the 
top, opposite the newel-post, 
two stout hooks projected from 
the studio wall. When George 
Sheaffe first occupied the house, 
these hooks had supported a 
light gate, introduced to pre- 
vent his predecessor’s children 
tumbling down the steps. 
Olive, for that matter, could 
remember the gate, although 
it was gone before Oliver him- 
self arrived. But the hooks 
remained, the lower being fixed 
some nine inches above the 
top step or the floor of the 
gallery. And a cord, looped 
on this, and carried to the 
base of the newel-post, would 
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trip very neatly by the ankle 
any one hastening carelessly 
from the gallery to the studio 
below. 

Oliver had that gift of ‘“‘ mak- 
ing pictures ”’ which Napoleon 
deprecated in his generals. And 
while his gaze still followed the 
huge distant figure that was 
now mounting to the gallery 
for the second time, before his 
mind’s eye the whole abomin- 
able crime flashed by, like a 
reel of film, to its climax. He 
Saw the murderer complete his 
preparations by darkening the 
studio. One light, the most 
distant from the house, would 
be enough. He saw him climb 
once more, and cross the gal- 
lery, and enter the house to 
rouse his victim from her sleep. 
Mrs Sheaffe’s door was never 
locked, and there was little 
danger of arousing any other 
member of the household. The 
poor lady would be persuaded, 
or commanded, to follow her 
nocturnal visitor to the studio. 
No doubt some plausible ex- 
cuse was ready; but, in fact, 
almost anything would serve. 
Always overwhelmed by his 
personality, weakened now in 
mind and will, and half-stupe- 
fied by her sleeping draught, 
she would think only of 
Obedience. With a shudder 
and a catching of the breath, 
Oliver saw her hastening along 
the dim and empty gallery, 
flustered and alarmed, peering 
forward in her nervous short- 
sighted way: saw her tum 
with her hand on the newel- 
post, and trip over the dark 
cord and pitch headlong— 

If the fall did not break her 
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neck, it would still for ever 


her weak heart. And _ her 
murderer, waiting below to 
pull the knot and gather in 
the cord even as she fell, would 
be outside and away in the 
darkness before any one awak- 
ened by the crash had dis- 
covered whence it came and 
reached the scene. If, indeed, 
any one was awakened. Within 
twelve hours he would be again 
in Paris, where no doubt he 
had already taken precautions 
to establish the fact that he 
had never left it. A drawn 
blind would remain the only 
trace of his presence in the 
studio. And in face of an 
obvious if inexplicable accident, 
it was unlikely that any ques- 
tion as to his movements on 
that night would ever arise. 


Oliver, with a shudder, awoke 
to sanity and the present. All 
this was nightmare. Nothing 
was changed. In their dark 
refuge, Olive and he still clung 
together; and through the 
curtains, far away under the 
brilliant filtered lights, William 
Sheaffe still stooped over his 
devilish trap upon the stair- 
head. 

Suddenly, its distant and 
deadened peal startling both 
watchers and watched, the 
clock in the hall chimed once. 
It was striking half-past two. 
Ten minutes had passed since 
Oliver looked at his watch. They 
seemed like ten hours. 

The murderer, who had 
checked for an instant at the 
sound, resumed his work. He 
tied his knot at the newel- 
post, pulled the cord taut, and 
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rose again to his full height. 
He stretched his great arms, 
slowly and luxuriously, like 
one who sees before him a 
longer and well-earned relaxa- 
tion. But he had yet much to 
do, and he wasted no more 
time. 

And from this point Oliver’s 
pictures’ rather startlingly 
materialised. The nightmare 
came to life. For his uncle, 
having come down again, strode 
immediately to the _ electric 
switch, and flashes of brilliance 
and shadow alternated as he 
experimented with the lights. 
Eventually he reverted to the 
central cluster, which hung 
lower than the rest, and whose 
diffused rays left both ex- 
tremities of the big room 
shrouded in a soft twilight. 
Away up on the gallery, this 
was dim enough to aid poor 
sight and bewildered nerves 
to a catastrophe. Satisfied 
with this result, he picked up 
his hat, cast a final glance 
about him, and for the last 
time retraced his steps to the 
staircase. 

As he turned his back to 
the alcove, and the strain 
upon the watchers relaxed, the 
curtains opened cautiously 
again. Crushed against her 
cousin, Olive stared with wide 
eyes and parted lips upon the 
penultimate act of a drama 
whose reality her mind now 
refused to grasp. From her 
uncle’s actions she had drawn, 
almost as rapidly as Oliver, 
the same conclusions, and she 
saw the climax, hidden but in- 
evitable, rushing upon them 
all. But beyond that, sense and 
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reason failed her. She could 
no longer think, but only watch, 
numbed and helpless, content 
to know that Oliver would 
think and act and plan for 
both. 

Yet, in fact, at that moment 
Oliver had no plan. His fever 
had ebbed, and a strange calm- 
ness had settled on him, and 
a rather terrifying sense of 
power. That big man, sub- 
limely unconscious that defeat 
and disaster, like the demons 
that followed Sintram in the 
valley, were marching at his 
very heels, was at his mercy. 
In his hands lay life and death. 
There was a dreadful fascina- 
tion in dwelling upon his omni- 
potence over human destiny. 
So, he thought, might the 
destroying angel feel. 

But, in the meantime, the 
vital seconds were flying. That 
huge sinister figure was once 
more mounting swiftly, swiftly 
and so silently that again the 
faint creaking of woodwork was 
the only sound in a stillness 
that literally was of death. 
Still no plan, beyond the obvi- 
ous one of a banal emergence 
and outcry, had occurred to 
the instrument of destiny. And 
when suddenly it came, it came 
from nowhere: it was born 
spontaneously from a jumble 
of subconscious memories, irre- 
levant and unsought—Olive’s 
talk about a weak point, his 
murdered uncle’s face and voice, 
his aunt’s emotional compari- 
sons that afternoon, his own 
trick of mimicry, and, most 
irrational of all, a serap of 
ballad wherein all these rav- 
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elled ends seemed to run and 
merge and find expression :— 


‘*T saw a dead man win a fight, 
And that dead man was I.” 


William Sheaffe had reached 
the gallery. His hat swinging 
in one gloved hand, the other 
on the rail, he approached the 
Sleeping house. But for his 
soft tigerish tread, he had the 
air of one paying a polite call. 
He was half-way across when 
the devil entered into Oliver. 
Himself still in the blackest 
darkness, the young man parted 
the curtains and called to his 
uncle. But the voice that 
called was the voice of George 
Sheaffe. 

** Ah, William ! ”’ it said, “‘ at 
your old tricks again ! ”’ 

The figure in the distant 
shadows stopped as if shot. It 
poised there in mid-stride, while 
for an instant’s dreadful silence 
the world stood still. 

“William!” the voice called 
again. 

The murderer turned. His 
hat went flying, skimming the 
gallery rail like a great moth. 
Noisily, heedlessly, he came 
pounding along the boards, his 
tread shaking the room, his 
face distinguishable as a mere 
white mask of maniacal fury 
and fear. He plunged at the 
stairs, seemed to trip and leap 
out into space. . 

As the huge body crashed 
twelve feet upon the floor, and 
the shocking reverberations of 
the fall rang like a thunder- 
clap and set the lighted cluster 
swaying, Oliver caught the 
fainting girl in his arms. 








THE SONG OF ROLAND. 


BY J. RB. MACPHAIL. 


ONE of the main routes over 
the Pyrenees, from very ancient 
times down to to-day, is the 
highroad from Pamplona to 
Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port, which 
crosses the ridge of the range 
by the Col of Ibajieta, near 
Roncevaux. The main Pyre- 
nean backbone, which rises 
from the Atlantic shore gradu- 
ally, is not yet very high: the 
peaks are about 4000 feet, 
rising to near 5000, and the 
col itself is about 3500 feet. 
From Pamplona on the Spanish 
side the road sweeps by easy 
gradients athwart the low paral- 
lel ridges of an upland plain, 


bare and open to the sun, till, 
at the ancient Abbey of Ron- 
cevaux, it enters a delightful 
country of open beech-glades, 


breezy and leafy. Here it 
climbs along the western lip of 
a cup in the hills, which is 
filled with trees and watered 
by a winding stream. The 
cup is oval and shallow, five 
kilometres long by three broad, 
or a furlong more than three 
English miles by a furlong 
less than two. Its northern 
lip is the main ridge. Then 
the road, leaving the cup a 
little on the right, rises over a 
stretch of bare wind - swept 
grass. As you walk up here 
you see above you, to the left 
of the road and on the skyline, 
the broken walls of the little 
old chapel of Ibaiieta, burnt 


down in quite recent times by 
a Spanish military cordon sani- 
taire contre le choléra. It stands 
on the very crest of the ridge. 
“Here,” as Mr Belloc says, 
“you must make ready for 
one of the greatest sights in 
Europe.” Suddenly, and with- 
out warning, a deep valley 
opens at your feet, a gash in 
the very bosom of the moun- 
tains. It runs straight for the 
blue plains of Gascony, which 
stretch till they are confounded 
with the heavens, many miles 
away and 3000 feet below you. 
It is direct and regular for 
miles, till it closes again in 
some rocky gorges before de- 
bouching on the high plateau 
of St Jean. This is Val-Carlos, 
the Valley of Charles. Its sides 
are close and high, steep though 
not precipitous, and covered 
by an ancient forest of chest- 
nuts and oaks and _ beeches. 
There is a wall of mountains 
on either side, and even at 
mid-day some part of the valley 
is deep in shadow—a contrast 
to the plains southward, where 
there is no protection from 
the almost tropical sun. The 
highroad runs straight to the 
lip of this great valley, turns 
sharply to the right and then 
to the left, and begins to wind 
along the folds of the steep 
sides, descending easily. 

Along this road, once on a 
time, came King Charles the 
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Great. He had entered Spain 
only a few weeks before. The 
Saracen chiefs in Spain had 
taken to fighting among them- 
selves, and some of them in- 
vited his help in the quarrel. 
The Mohammedans, Asiatic and 
African, had occupied Spain 
for nearly a century, and were 
a constant menace to France ; 
they invaded it periodically, 
surging over the mountain bar- 
rier like a wave, and Charles 
gladly took this chance of 
settling the Pyrenees. He came 
over the mountains with a 
great army of Franks, Germans, 
and Lombards ; captured Pam- 
plona (which he fortified and 
garrisoned); beat Abdul Rah- 
man, the Caliph of Cordova ; 
then marched on Saragossa, but 
did not take it—perhaps did not 
even besiege it. At this point 


he heard of a Saxon rising in 
the north. He returned into 


France, but first he visited 
Pamplona to dismantle it (lest 
there should be a revolt behind 
him); and this brought him 
to Bordeaux by the ‘“ Port of 
Cise”’ at Roncevaux, instead 
of by the Somport, the direct 
road from Saragossa. 

But he did not retire unhurt. 
Before his army was out of 
Val-Carlos a force of light- 
armed highlanders, ‘‘ Was- 
cones ” (as they are called in 
the old account—Basques or 
Gascons), swept down from an 
ambush in the wooded heights 
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on the last of the baggage-train 
and the rearguard, forced them 
into the bottom of the trough, 
and there killed them to the 
last man. Then they took 
what they could carry of the 
baggage, and disappeared with 
it into the falling night. They 
moved quickly, and knew the 
ground. Charles could do noth- 
ing to punish them. “ In this 
engagement,” says the old ‘ Life 
of Charles,’ “‘ perished Eggi- 
hard, the royal seneschal ; An- 
selm, count of the palace; and 
Roland, prefect of the Breton 
march.” “This reverse sad- 
dened the king’s heart,’ says 
another old chronicle, ‘‘ so that 
he no longer remembered 
the successes he had had in 
Spain.’ 

The battle was fought on 
the 15th of August 778 A.D. 

Such was the fight of Ron- 
cevaux, as it is told in the 
oldest histories. There is noth- 
ing in them to account why it 
should have fired the imagina- 
tion of all the French people 
(and of other peoples also), so 
that every one before very 
long was singing of the death 
of Roland; but so it was. 
There are many references to 
these songs, taking them as 
universally known, in the litera- 
ture of the next few centuries ; 
and we have all heard how one 
of them was sung to the Nor- 
mans, “to inflame those that 
were to fight by a heroic ex- 





1 Eggihard’s ‘ Life of Charles,’ c. ix. ; and the Annals attributed to Eggihard, 


for 778. 


In the edition of ‘Einhardi Opera,’ published by the Société de 


Vhistoire de France, the two accounts of the battle are to be found in Tome L., 


pp- 30-33 and 170-173 respectively. 
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ample,’’+ as they advanced to 
the battle of Hastings :— 


*¢ Taillefer, ki mult bien cantout, 
Sor un cheval ki tost alout, 
Devant li Dus alout chantant, 
De Karlemaine é de Rollant, 
E d’Oliver é des vassals 
Ki morurent en Renchevals.” 2 


‘* Taillefer, the cunning singer, 
rode before the Duke on a swift 
horse, and sang of Charlemagne, 
and Roland, and Oliver, and 
the vassals that died at Ronce- 
vaux.”’ 

The first songs about Ronce- 
vaux would be of the nature 
of ballads or popular chants. 
Legend at once began to work 
on the facts; and by a kind 
of reciprocity between the cor- 
porate imagination of the people 
and the individual imagination 
of certain minstrels, ballads 
were composed, sung, spread 
abroad, and handed down (for 
the most part orally), and 
then collected, edited, and ar- 
ranged in groups and cycles. 
Thus quoth Probability. And 
naturally, as the tale grew in 
interest and popularity, its inci- 
dents and details developed 
also, both independently and 
together, till many of them 
were exceedingly marvellous. 

The ballads are all lost now ; 
but we have an epic poem un- 
doubtedly, in large part, 
founded on them—the Song 
of Roland. It was composed 
about three centuries after the 


battle, in the age of the 
Crusades; and in it is to be 
found thejsum of these succes- 
sive alterations. M. Léon Gau- 
tier has tabulated seven of 
them. 

First, he says, the battle 
grew in importance ; it was con- 
fused and mingled with other 
battles, Gascon revolts and 
Arab incursions. Secondly, 
Legend made Roland the 
nephew of the great king, and 
the centre and hero of the 
whole poem. (It is possible, 
though, that what we call 
Legend is here a_ perfectly 
authentic tradition, supple- 
menting the very bare historic 
records. These do not state 
that Roland was Charles’s 
nephew or a very great war- 
rior; but he may quite well 
have been both nevertheless.) 
Thirdly, Legend began to say, 
according to one of her deeply 
rooted habits, that the Franks 
had been betrayed by one of 
their own number, and Guenes, 
Ganelon, or Wenelon entered 
the story. Fourthly, as the 
Mohammedans, during the cen- 
turies that followed MRonce- 
vaux, became the generic ene- 
mies of Christendom, it was 
said that the enemy at Ronce- 
vaux had not been the com- 
paratively friendly Basques or 
Gascons, but the Mohammedans. 
Fifthly, Legend invented a bit 
of justice: she could not allow 
the paynim army to go un- 





1 «Tune cantilena Rollandi inchoata, ut martium viri exemplum pugnaturos 
accenderet, inclamatoque Dei auxilio, proelium consertum,”— William of Malmes- 
bury, writing 1120-27 a.p. The singing of the Song seems to have been thought 
as likely to be useful as the calling on God’s help. 

2 Robert Wace, ‘Roman de Rou,’ circa 1150 a.p. (Pluquet’s text). 
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punished. Charlemagne was 
made to root out and destroy, 
not only the remnants of the 
attacking army, but also an- 
other huge host arriving from 
the East immediately after- 
wards ; and then he was made 
to take a very thorough ven- 
geance on Ganelon. 

To these five changes, all of 
the same kind, M. Gautier 
might have added another, 
though it leads on to disputed 
ground. The chronicles make 
it fairly certain that the battle 
took place within Val-Carlos. 
The author of the Song seems 
to think rather that Roland’s 
last stand was made in the 
little cup of which I have 
spoken, on the Spanish side 
of the watershed. And he had 
a vivid picture of the ground 
in his mind’s eye as he wrote 
—whether he had been there 
himself, or had only heard 
about it from some of the 
pilgrims who were constantly 
passing from France to the 
shrine of St James of Com- 
postella.? 

Sixthly (says M. Gautier), 
towards the end of the ninth 
century and onwards the story 
turned feudal. The lords hold 
their lands from the king in 
return for their homage and 
assistance in war. Further, 
they are dressed and armed 
exactly like the knights of the 
Bayeux tapestry; and it is 
curious that this change affects 
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the paynim;¢enemy as much 
as the Franks. And seventhly, 
many famous heroes were 
brought into the story from 
later times—Geoffrey of Anjou, 
and Richard, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, for instance, who both 
lived two centuries after. 

Naturally there are many 
small changes also, too many 
and too small for record. 
Charles is said to have been in 
Spain for seven years instead 
of a month or two, and to have 
conquered the whole country 
““save only Saragossa on the 
hill”; he is given a great 
white beard (and so are all his 
peers), though in fact he was 
about thirty-six years old in 
778; he is called Emperor, a 
title bestowed on him only in 
800 A.D.—and so on. 

One of the treasures which 
lie exhibited to visitors in the 
long glass case at the door of 
the Bodleian Library is the 
manuscript catalogued as 
‘Digby 23.’ It is a little 
volume, about four and a half 
inches by six and a half, of 
parchment leaves bound in calf. 
The greater part of it is a fine 
and finely preserved ‘‘ Timzeus,”’ 
with clear script, beautifully 
regular: lines, and broad white 
margins. But at the end of 
the “Timzus” are seventy- 
two leaves very different in 
appearance. The parchment 
is of poor quality, and has not 
worn well. The leaves are 





1 There is a modern theory that the battle, both in history and in the Song, 


was fought on the ridge east of Val-Carlos. 


I have not had a chance of examin- 


ing the ground since I first came across this theory ; but it seems improbable: I 
see nothing to commend it to any one, except its complete novelty. Yet it is 
supported by M. Joseph Bédier, of the Academy, the latest learned editor. 
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brown, ragged, and ear-marked ; 
many of them are torn right 
across, and the rents roughly 
sewed with needle and thread ; 
Some show a gaping hole in 
the midst, the effect of much 
fingering; some have lost a 
corner, and a patch of ordinary 
brown paper is pasted on in 
place of it. The writing is 
clumsy and erratic; the ink 
is often very faint; the lines 
usually have a list to star- 
board; there are great blots 
and ink-stains; and some of 
the narrow uneven margins 
are covered with the practice- 
letters of the scribe or of some 
meddling novice. Yet no one 
looks at the fair ‘“‘ Timzeus ”’ 
now, and it is in virtue of 
these seventy-two damaged and 
uncomely leaves that ‘ Digby 
23’ is in the show-case, for 
they contain the oldest of the 
known versions of the Song of 
Roland. The experts say that 
it was written some time in 
the twelfth century. The book 
was probably at one time car- 
ried by a minstrel in his pocket 
aS he went about singing for 
his living in market-place and 
castle hall. 

There are seven other manu- 
scripts of the Song, all of them 
later. The eight manuscripts 
give seven largely different ver- 
sions ; and the later the manu- 
script is, the longer is the 
story that it tells. The version 
of the Oxford book is both 
the shortest and the best, 
though there are good things 
in the other versions too (many 
of them being added in M. 
Gautier’s edition). 
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‘Digby 23’ lay unread for 
many centuries. In modern 
times it was hardly known 
before the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria had begun. But during 
the last century it has been 
edited, with all the skill and 
care of many scholars, a dozen 
times at least. The best edition 
for most purposes is M. Léon 
Gautier’s édition classique. He 
gives an introduction, a glos- 
sary, a grammar, and plenty 
of notes. He gives also a 
rendering into modern French 
on the right-hand pages, the 
text being on the left—a thing 
very necessary for any one who 
is not a student of old French, 
at least to begin with. M. 
Petit de Julleville has edited 
it in the same way (his trans- 
lation being in the metre of 
the original); so, in recent 
years, has M. Joseph Bédier. 
And those who like German 
‘critical editions” can get 
more than one of the Song of 
Roland. 

As to authorship, the scholars 
dispute hotly whether the Song 
was written by a man called 
Turoldus, and, if so, who Turol- 
dus was. There is practically 
no evidence; and that, of 
course, allows the discussion 
great range and scope. 

At the time when critics 
first broke loose among the 
world’s literature, it was held 
that the Song of Roland, like 
almost every other notable 
book, was not the work of any 
one man, but “created by a 
sort of spontaneous agglutina- 
tion in the popular mind.” 
This fantastic theory may, of 
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course, be dismissed. The in- 
formation needful for the under- 
standing of the poem is well 
summed up by Mr Belloc ? :— 


“The Song of Roland was 
written, upon the basis of old 
popular chants, by one writer ; 
and he was a great poet. This 
writer wrote not later than the 
last generation of the eleventh 
century, and not earlier than 
the last generation of the tenth, 
and most probably he wrote 
between the dates, in that 
upspringing and revolution of 
the Christian mind which. had 
for its warriors the Normans, 
for its chief figure Gregory 
VII., and for its business the 
first permanently successful 
advance against Islam beyond 
the Pyrenees.” 


It might be added that this 
writer was a Norman, perhaps 
an Anglo-Norman. The poem 
contains many words which 
are good modern English, but 
are not to be found in modern 
French. 

The Song runs to 3998 lines, 
each consisting regularly of 
ten syllables. ‘‘ The metre is 
iambic,” as Latin school-books 
say; the rhythm is uniform 2 
and stately, but there is always 
a well-marked pause after the 
fourth syllable. Scotsmen en- 
joy the national privilege of 
knowing this fine measure inti- 
mately from childhood, for it 
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is the measure of one of the 
most familiar of the Metrical 
Psalms, the 124th :— 


‘* Even as a bird 
out of the fowler’s snare 
Escapes away, 
so is our soul set free: 
Broke are their nets, 
and thus escaped we.” 


The chances are that as a 
Scotsman reads the Song of 
Roland, he finds himself chant- 
ing the lines to the grand tune 
from the Genevan Psalter of 
1551. 

The lines are divided into 
irregular batches, which may 
be called strophes, verses, stan- 
zas, tirades, couplets, laisses, or 
(perhaps best of all) leashes. 
There are 298 of these leashes 
to the 4000 lines of the poem ; 
they vary from five or six 
lines to over twenty. 

The principle that binds the 
lines of a leash is not rhyme 
but assonance. In lines that 
rhyme, the vowel-sound of the 
last accented syllable in each 
must be identical, and so must 
the sounds of the consonants 
and of any wunaccented syl- 
lables that follow. For asson- 
ance also the vowel - sounds 
must be identical, but those of 
the following consonants need 
not. Fate, late, and rate are 
rhymes ; fate, main, and strange 
are assonances. 

The principle of assonance 
was well known in early Eng- 





1 ¢Quarterly Review,’ vol. 214, p. 116; a very readable article, dealing 
mainly with authorship, but enlightening on many other points also. 
2 “The rhythm is uniform,”—that is, allowing for the writer’s views on 


elision, which are not, 
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lish poetry, and is to be found 
in some old songs still de- 
servedly popular. In one of 
Ian Hay’s books an English- 
man, speaking of the song 
about the bonnie, bonnie banks 
of Loch Lomond, provokes the 
hostility of all Scotsmen by 
questioning whether “ before 
ye” is a good rhyme for 
“Loch Lomond.” It certainly 
is not; but it is a perfectly 
good assonance. In the best- 
known of Clough’s poems, 
“slowly”? is linked with 
“only ’—an assonance. 

It is one of Andrew Lang’s 
theories that assonance did well 
enough as long aS poems were 
recited, not read, but ‘‘ when 
people came to read . . . they 
wanted rhyme satisfactory both 
to eye and to ear.” But 
assonance is not satisfactory 
even to the ear, if the ear is 
accustomed to rhyme; it may 
please still where old associa- 
tions commend it, but in gen- 
eral rhyme has vanquished it. 
(Later versions of the Song of 
Roland were rhymed.) Many 
readers will know some modern 
experiments in assonance, and 
probably find little pleasure in 
them except for their ingenuity. 
An unusually bold experiment 
was made a few years ago by 
Captain Scott Moncrieff, when 
he translated the whole Oxford 
text of the Song of Roland 
into English, line for line, 
following the metre exactly, 
and using assonance. It is an 
admirable tour de force, and to 
a reader who has the original 
in his hand a perpetual marvel ; 
but I should not think that any 
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one has enjoyed it much as an 
English poem. And in modern 
French poetry, where rhyme, 
except in songs, is almost the 
sole binding principle, asson- 
ance is completely inadequate. 
Here again a daring experi- 
menter has offered a practical 
test of that statement, for M. 
Petit de Julleville has done in 
modern French what Captain 
Scott Moncrieff has done in 
modern English. 

But in the Song of Roland 
(perhaps only because one 


knows it to be genuinely old, 


and not a copy), the assonance 
is extraordinarily — effective. 
Each successive assonance as 
it is sung is like one more blow 
of a smith’s hammer as he 
forges a horse-shoe. The plain 
stark heroism of the leash 
gathers line by line; and by 
the genius of the poet the last 
line, in almost every leash, is 
a glorious climax. A rhyme so 
often repeated would probably 
be monotonous, and could 
hardly be achieved without the 
appearance of effort (the only 
example I can think of being 
a funny poem by Calverley): 
assonance avoids that, and 
yet keeps the leash together. 
From the Song of Roland one 
always turns to modern ex- 
periments in assonance with 
renewed hope; but for one 
reason or another the hope is 
always disappointed. 

If all that I have said is 
true, it follows that the Song 
cannot be translated. The form 
—of leashes or tirades of asson- 
ance—is almost a part of the 
story. You cannot dissociate 
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the two, any more than you 
can dissociate the thud of a 
horse’s hooves from his gallop. 
He cannot gallop without hoof 
beats ; and the Song of Roland 
cannot be sung without leashes. 
Therefore if leashes cannot be 
written in English, the Song 
cannot be sung. I have already 
spoken of Captain Scott Mon- 
crieff’s valiant and skilful work. 
Other attempts have been made, 
in other metres. An _ Irish 
lawyer called O’Hagan put it 
into brisk octosyllabics, the 
**Christabel metre.” It is a 
translation ‘‘ in Quince’s sense.”’ 
That indefatigable translator, 
Mr A. 8S. Way, has tried his 
hand at this too, choosing a 
German metre—that of the 
** Niebelungenlied,’’ used by 
Morris in ‘‘ Sigurd the Volsung ”’ 
—which is further still from 
the spirit of the Song ; and it is 
not used particularly well. An 
American has tried blank verse, 
without much success. The 
curious will find, in the pub- 
lications of the Early English 
Text Society, a translation (in 
the form afterwards called the 
“heroic couplet ’’) dating from 
about 1400 A.p. Only a thou- 
sand lines have been preserved, 
and they are without interest 
except to students of the lan- 
guage. 

The Song has been rendered 
into English prose also by 
Miss Isabel Butler (an Ameri- 
can), by R. A. Spencer, and 
by Mrs Jessie Crosland. I 
give the names in what seems 
to me to be the order of merit. 
I hold Miss Butler’s to be the 
best of all the English transla- 
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tions,—except for the masterly 
fragments (in prose) which Mr 
Masefield gives in ‘ Gallipoli.’ 
But if you do not know French, 
and wish to enjoy the Song 
nevertheless, you will be best 
advised to read the charming 
account of it, down to the 
death of Roland, written by 
Mrs Andrew Lang for ‘ The 
Book of Romance.’ 

The language of the Song 
looks very strange at first; 
but much of the strangeness is 
due to a few habits of grammar 
and spelling, which can be 
grasped easily by any one who 
has a passable knowledge of 
modern French, with the help 
of a double-version edition. 

One more note on form, before 
going on to consider content 
and spirit. In the Oxford 
manuscript many of the leashes 
have three capital letters, AOT, 
written after the last line. 
Evidently this word (or sound) 
was sung or shouted after the 
singing of each leash. Many 
discussions of “‘ AOI” are to 
be found in the commentaries, 
out of which the one thing 
profitable is the reminder that 
English sailors still make the 
Same noise when they shout 
* Boat ahoy !”’ 

The story of the poem is 
briefly as follows :— 

Charles and his Franks had 
been in Spain for seven years, 
and had conquered the whole 
country save only the kingdom 
of Saragossa. Marsila, King of 
Saragossa, on the advice of his 
barons, sent false offers of peace 
to Charles, pledging hostages 
and promising that if the 
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Franks returned to their own 
country, Marsila would follow 
them and there do homage to 
Charles. Charles’s Council were 
divided when they considered 
this message: Roland, through 
general distrust of the paynim, 
was for rejecting the offers, 
but Ganelon and others were 
for accepting them ; and Gane- 
lon’s counsel prevailed. Then 
arose the question who was to 
bear this answer to Saragossa. 
It was a risky business; Mar- 
sila was known to be treacherous 
and no respecter of heralds ; 
Charles would not allow any 
of his peers to go. On Roland’s 
suggestion, he sent Ganelon. 
Ganelon went, but unwillingly, 
and swore openly that he would 
avenge himself on Roland for 
this evil turn. So in Saragossa 
Ganelon, for much money, pro- 
mised Marsila that he would 
see that Roland was left behind 
with a small rearguard when 
the Franks were passing over 
the mountains: a great army 
of the paynim could over- 
whelm the rearguard, and when 
Roland was dead the Saracens 
need not fear the Franks any 
more. Then Ganelon rode back 
to the Franks, and said that 
all was well. 

Ganelon succeeded in ful- 
filling his promise to Marsila. 
When the Frankish army went 
down into Val-Carlos, Roland, 
with his friend Oliver and the 
rest of the twelve peers and 
twenty thousand Frankish 
knights, remained at the top of 
the pass at Roncevaux. Before 
long they saw the great paynim 
host coming against them, and 
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knew that they were betrayed 
by Ganelon. Oliver told Ro- 
land to sound his horn, so that 
Charles might hear it and come 
to their help; but Roland was 
very proud, and would not. 
There were two great battles : 
the Franks beat back the pay- 
nim both times, but with great 
loss; of the twenty thousand, 
only sixty were left alive. The 
paynim came on again, with a 
fresh army: then Roland 
sounded his horn. He sounded 
thrice. Charles heard him, but 
the first time, and the second 
time also, Ganelon persuaded 
him that Roland was sounding 
for sport, as he often did; but 
when the third blast came 
Charles knew that it was 
sounded in weakness and pain, 
and that Roland was in sore 
straits. He saw that Ganelon 
was lying, and commanded 
him to be bound; then turned 
and rode back as swiftly as he 
could, in anger and great sorrow, 
to Roncevaux. 

While Charles rode up the 
valley, the third and last battle 
was being fought. The paynim 
were driven back again, and 
those who were not slain were 
put to flight ; but when it was 
over, all the Franks were dead 
but Roland. Roland had been 
fighting hard, and was weary ; 
and when he sounded his horn 
he had blown so lustily that 
the veins of his temples burst 
open. With that, and with 
grief for the deaths of all his 
friends and knights, he died 
also. 

When Charles came to Ron- 
cevaux again, and found all the 
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rearguard dead, he rode on in 
pursuit of Marsila’s army, de- 
stroyed them utterly, and cap- 
tured Saragossa; then he re- 
turned to Roncevaux. And 
here, next day, there was 
another great battle; for a 
fresh army came from the 
East, led by Baligant, Emir 
of Babylon. It was a sore 
fight, but Charles won again. 
After that he returned to Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and eased his 
sorrow by having Ganelon tried, 
condemned, and done to death 
most painfully. And then his 
battles began afresh. 

The part of the story which 
is summarised in the last para- 
graph, the Vengeance of Charles, 
occupies very nearly a half of 
the whole poem. That may 
seem to be ill-proportioned ; 
and indeed the episode of Bali- 
gant has sometimes been treated 
as incidental, and no part of 
the original epic. But more 
probably it does belong to the 
first scheme. The story does 
not end with the death of the 
hero in the Song of Roland, 
any more than in a Greek 
tragedy or in ‘ Julius Cesar.’ 
An essential part of the story 
is the account of how Roland 
was avenged. He himself was 
defeated, but his defeat was 
only part of an overwhelming 
victory. The real victory was 
spiritual—the triumph of Rol- 
and’s soul; but it has to be 
represented or symbolised out- 
wardly by a physical victory 
also. And the avenging could 
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not be done on any large scale 
without the introduction of a 
new army, for Marsila’s was 
already broken. 

If I understand the language 
of professional literary critics 
(which I doubt), the Song of 
Roland is not romantic in 
spirit, but classical. It tells a 
straightforward story about 
fighting, and tells it straight- 
forwardly. There are many 
embroideries upon history in 
it, some obviously impossible : 
the sun stands still at Charles’s 
prayer, as it did at Joshua’s; 
angels appear on the right 
side and devils on the wrong ; 
and the numbers engaged in 
the various battles, the num- 
bers slain, and the proportion 
of the armies, are incredible. 
But all these things are told 
of with the utmost simplicity, 
and it is plain that they are 
told because they are believed, 
and not in order to improve 
the story. 

The directness of narration is 
veiled to some extent, certainly, 
by the verse-form imposed by 
the purpose for which the 
poem was written (that is, the 
minstrel’s). Each leash has to 
make its individual impression, 
to paint a single picture of 
its own; so that a big thing 
like a battle is not described by 
a single view of it but by a 
succession of brief glimpses. 
Another thing which deflects 
the telling now and then, also 
due in part to the verse-form, 
is the mannerism of repetition. 





1 Cwsar is the hero of the scheme of ‘ Julius Cxsar,’ though not of the finished 
play ; Shakespeare’s characters ran away with him. 
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Any great event must be sung 


of in three leashes, in which 
the wording varies but slightly ; 
and if a herald is told what to 
say in one place, the message 
will be repeated almost word 
for word when the author 
comes to tell of its delivery. 

But in spite of these manner- 
isms the story, which begins 
in the midst of things, pro- 
ceeds with admirable despatch. 
Much of it is in the present 
tense. It has been remarked 
that there is only one simile in 
the whole poem, and that one 
is not particularly good. The 
Song of Roland is not a 
*“* medizeval romance.” 

Another characteristic of 
primitive simplicity is the poet’s 
delight in bold words and 
bloody deeds. Ganelon may 
be a traitor at heart; but he 
stands before the King of Sara- 
gossa and delivers the grim 
message of his Emperor like a 
true Frank. 


“Ganelon spoke the words 
that Charles had commanded. 
Then Marsila trembled, and 
changed colour. He held a 
golden arrow; and he would 
have cast it at Ganelon, but 
he was restrained. Ganelon 
drew his sword from its sheath 
by the breadth of two fingers, 
and said to it, ‘Bright fair 
Sword, you are with me; the 
king and the Franks will not 
say that I died alone in a 
strange country ; and before I 
die, the best will have paid 
you their blood.’ . . . And he 
said to Marsila, ‘I will speak 
the words that Charies has 
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commanded, though you should 
give me all the gold that God 
has made to be silent.’ He 
wore a mantle of zibelines and 
of silk of Alexandria, and he 
cast it to the ground... he 
held the golden hilt of his 
sword in his right hand; and 
all the paynim said, ‘ This is a 
noble baron.’ ”’ 


Our author takes much plea- 
sure also in describing the brave 
show which his warriors make 
in their shining armour, with 
their helmets inlaid with gold, 
their shields embossed with 
precious stones, and the flutter- 
ing bright-coloured gonfalons of 
the lances, all glistening in the 
sun. 

The many battles in the poem 
are so many series of single 
combats, brief, fierce, and 
bloody, described often in al- 
most the same words, but 
described with unflagging 
zest :— 


“Then the Frank spurred 
his horse and smote the pay- 
nim; he broke his buckler and 
disjointed his hauberk and 
thrust his lance into his body 
aS far as the pennons of his 
gonfalon, so that the paynim 
fell dead.” 


If there is any variation, it is 
for something more gory still :— 


* Roland spurs his horse to- 
wards Chernubles, and with one 
blow he cleaves the paynim’s 
helmet and his cap and his 
head and his body down to 
the fork; and his sword cuts 
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through the sadd:e and through 
the backbone of the horse, so 
that horse and man fall dead 
together. .. .” 

“Oliver rides through the 
fight; his lance is broken, 
he has only the butt: but with 
that he smites Malsarum, so 
that the paynim’s eyes leap 
from their sockets, and his 
skull falls at Oliver’s feet.’ 


There is something very 
pleasing in the healthy relish 
with which such things are 
said. 

The directness and the single- 
mindedness of perception which 
make the battle-scenes so vivid 
are shown also in a gentler 
way. The poet must have been 
before his time in the interest 
he takes in scenery and in 
backgrounds. He is constantly 
speaking of trees ; we are told, 
for example, that Ganelon and 
the paynim herald ‘‘ went down 
beneath the yew-trees into Sara- 
gossa.”’ The poem opens with 
a fine scene. “ Marsila was in 
an orchard, in the shade, on a 
terrace of blue marble, and 
twenty thousand of his men 
were round him.” And not 
long afterwards, we are shown 
Charles in the same pictorial 
way :— 


“The Emperor was in a 
great orchard, and with him 
were Roland and Oliver, and 
all his peers and many others, 
men of honourable age with 
great beards. Fifteen thousand 
knights were there, that were 
Franks of France; the oldest 
and wisest played at tables or 
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at chess, and the merry bache- 
lors jousted. Under a pine- 
tree and beside a sweet-briar 
was a great chair of massy gold, 
and the king of pleasant France 
was seated on it: his beard was 
white, and his hair was snowy ; 
his body was fair, and his 
countenance proud. Those who 
sought him needed no one to 
tell them who was Charles.” 


The poem is filled with light 
and shade. ‘‘ The day passed, 
and night fell”; ‘‘the night 
passed, and it was day again”’ ; 
“the day was bright, and the 
sun was shining.” 

More remarkable still is the 
way in which the battle at 
Roncevaux is constantly set 
against its background—the 
open plain on the Spanish side, 
where Roland faces his enemies 
and the sun together, and the 
shadowy profound Valley of 
Charles, with the high peaks 
flanking it, where the Emperor 
rides homeward and away from 
his dear nephew betrayed to 
death. The most famous lines 
in the poem are a description of 
scenery :— 


‘* Halt sunt li puis e tenebrus e grant, 
Li val parfunt e les ewes curanz.” 


“The mountains are high, 
and they cast great shadows ; 
the valleys are deep, and their 
streams swift.” 


The story is told also with 
an eye to proportion ; yet one 
of the great things about the 
Song is the beauty of the 
separate events. Tliey are us- 
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ually described admirably ; and 
they reveal a surprising range 
and fineness of emotion. For 
all the haste of telling, scenes 
and words are sometimes made 
very moving. The accounts of 
Oliver’s, Turpin’s, and Roland’s 
deaths, and of Charles’s grief 
when he hears of them, are 
full of sentiment tender and 
true. When the poet tells of 
Turpin’s death, he can find 
time to say that his hands were 
white and beautiful. 

One is surprised also to find 
so fine a sense for dramatic 
effects as is shown in the 
arrangement of details in many 
passages, and in the invention 
of some of the incidents. The 
story of the winding of Roland’s 
horn is, of course, well known. 
It is told with consummate 
art—an art that is quite effort- 
less, and seems to be uncon- 
scious of itself. Quite as fine, 
in another way, is an incident 
in the account of Oliver’s 
death :— 


'. * Roland says to his friend, 
‘Sir comrade, ride by me, for 
this day we shall be parted.’ 
But when he looks at Oliver he 
sees that his face is discoloured 
and pale, and that the red 
blood leaps from his body ; 
and when Roland sees that he 
Swoons on his horse. And look 
now: Roland is swooned on 
his horse, and Oliver is wounded 
to the death. His blood is 
all gone, his sight is troubled ; 
he no longer knows any one. 
And now he encounters his 
comrade Roland, and smites 
him amain on the golden helm ; 
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he cleaves it down to the nasal, 
but he does not touch the head. 
At that blow Roland opens 
his eyes; he looks at Oliver, 
and asks of him gently and 
sweetly, ‘Sir comrade, have 
you done this wittingly? I 
am Roland that is so dear to 
you; have you lost your love 
for me?’ Oliver says, ‘Now 
I hear you speak, but I do not 
see you: the Lord God sees 
you. I have struck you: for- 
give me for it.’ Roland an- 
swers, ‘I think no evil. Before 
God I forgive you.’ And they 
bend lovingly to each other ; 
you see with what love they 
part.” 


All the finer for its com- 
pression and laconicism is the 
one brief appearance of Alda, 
Oliver’s sister, the betrothed 
of Roland. (She and the Queen 
of Saragossa, who is well drawn, 
are the only women in the 
poem.) It is immediately after 
the Emperor’s return to Aix. 


‘“* As Charles went up to his 
palace and into the great hall, 
the fair lady Alda came to 
him, and said, ‘ Where is the 
captain Roland, that swore to 
take me for his wife?’ Charles 
was exceedingly sorrowful ; he 
wept, and tore his white beard, 
and he said, ‘ Sister, dear friend, 
thou askest news of a dead 
man. But I will give thee 
another husband for Roland. 
I will give thee the best man 
that I can, my son Louis, who 
will hold my marches after 
me.’ But Alda answered, 
‘ These are strange words. God, 
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and his saints, and his angels, 
forbid that I should live when 


Roland is dead!’ She loses 
her colour; she falls at the 
king’s feet, dead. May God 


have mercy on her soul!” 


A few incidents have a quality 
that can only be called romantic 
strangeness. A wealth of im- 
aginatiorn is spent on the de- 
scription of certain Saracens. 
The twelfth of Marsila’s peers 
was— 


*“Chernubles, whose hair 
swept the ground. He could 
carry more than four mule- 
loads when he jousted. He 
was the lord of Val-Noir, where 
there is neither sun nor growing 
corn, nor rain nor dew, nor any 
stone that is not black; and 
men say that devils live there.” 


The leader of Marsila’s men 
in the third battle with Roland 


1s— 


‘“* Abime, the greatest knave 
of them all, a man of many 
sins, that does not believe in 
God, the Son of Mary. He is 
as black as pitch, and loves 
treason and felony more than 
all the gold in Galicia; no 
man ever saw him jest or 
laugh.” 


When Baligant, the Emir of 
Babylon, sets sail from Alex- 
andria, the boats of his fleet 
have carbuncles at the mast- 
heads, “which make the sea 
beautiful by night,’”’ and which 
shine over the land as the fleet 
sails up the Ebro in the dark, 
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past Marbrise and Marbrouse. 
Baligant “lived from the times 
of Virgil and Homer.” When 
Marsila rallies his armies and 
all his men come round him, 
‘those of Occiant are neighing 
like horses, those of Argoilles 
baying like hounds.” 

Another quality of the Song 
of Roland, which one expects 
to find in a German romance 
or a Scandinavian saga but 
not in a French epic, is the 
foreboding sense of Destiny. 
Charles has the Second Sight ; 
he is warned in dreams of the 
disasters that are to befall 
him. As he rides down Val- 
Carlos he weeps to think that 
Roland is doomed, so that all 
the Franks, when they see him, 
are troubled and anxious for 
Roland also; yet he can do 
nothing to avert the doom, to 
alter the course of events. In 
this faculty of foreknowledge 
he is like Sigurd, for instance, 
who knows well enough that 
Brynhild will kill him, and yet 
finds himself unable to take 
the most ordinary precautions. 

But the greatest thing in 
the Song is the greatness of 
the main story. It is strange, 
after all, that with all Charles’s 
triumphs to choose from, the 
first French epic should be a 
story of failure and death; 
but the glory of the Song is 
that it sees beyond the failure 
and death of the story, and 
can show the failure as vic- 
tory and the death as immortal 
life. 

Over and over again through- 
out the Song, more than any- 
thing else the poet tells of 
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loyalty. Roland most of all, but 
Oliver his comrade, and all the 
peers and the rest of the Franks 
also, have no thought but to 
serve their lord. The heroes 
are different from each other 
in many ways. Roland is 
proud and fierce, bold even to 
rashness; Oliver is prudent, 
wise, and courteous (he dies 
protesting that ‘‘ those below 
there,” the main Frankish army 
in Val-Carlos, are in no way to 
blame for the disaster of the 
rearguard) ; the archbishop is 
turbulent and hot-tongued. But 
they are all brave, and they 
are all utterly devoted to their 
duty of service. Oliver sees 
the vast paynim army advanc- 
ing on the little rearguard, 
and tells Roland, ‘‘ Sir comrade, 
it may well be that we shall 
fight with the Saracens.” ‘“ God 
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grant it,’’ says Roland. “It is 
our devoir to stand for our 
king. A man must suffer 
great griefs for his lord; he 
must endure heat and cold, and 
receive grievous wounds. Let 
each man fight nobly, so that 
no evil song may be sung of us. 
No one shall ever learn to be 
a coward from me!” There 
is no thought of flight, though 
they could save themselves 
easily. Charles has commanded 
them to stay at Roncevaux, 
and there they will stay ~what- 
ever happens. So they meet 
their deaths, all of them; and 
because they fight their best, 
though they know that they 
cannot escape killing, and be- 
cause they meet death fear- 
lessly, they are victors over 
victory, and conquer even 
death. 
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LINKING UP IN MEXICO. 


BY W. J. BRANDS. 


THE summons to come to 
Mexico reached me at the 
Summit in California. We were 
busy doubling the railway line 
which leads over the Sierra 
Nevada, and our camp near 
Donner Lake is the highest 
point on the road. As the sign- 
board tells us, it is 7000 feet 
high. The surrounding hills 
were still snow-capped when I 
left ; a short while ago Charley 
Chaplin and his troupe had 
filmed the Chitka pass and other 
views for his ‘‘Gold Rush” 
picture in our neighbourhood. 
In fact, the gold mine camp 
was no less than our own, so 
I can only advise the reader to 
have a look at the picture, 
when it is performed in his 
home town, and then he will 
share my feelings, when in two 
hours I dropped from these 
surroundings into Sacramento, 
which was sweltering in a 
temperature of 110 degrees. A 
hot wind was carrying dust in 
puffs through the crowded cars, 
and this proved to be the ideal 
moment for an over-well-de- 
veloped female to crush into 
my seat. 

After a while she began to 
talk and, being a true daughter 
of the country, she asked me 
where I was going to. 

** Patagonia,” I replied. 

** And where may that be ? ”’ 


I, 


“Not very far from Turk- 
estan, which, of course, you 
know.” 

** And what business are you 
in?” she relentlessly con- 
tinued. 

“Sanitary inspector of poul- 
try farms,’ was my answer. 

“Say, stranger, that is a 
new one on me. What do/you 
do?” 

*““T see that the instruments 
with which Leghorns are mani- 
cured are properly disinfected.” 

Then it became her turn to 
become confidential, and she 
told me that she painted. 

““Houses or fences?” 
hazarded. 

** No, stranger, landscape and 
‘portrets.’’’ But from later 
information it appeared that 
she had only made one portrait, 
that of her husband, so far. 
This brought us to her favourite 
subject. 

“Say, my husband has a 
sawmill, and I tell you he is a 
hundred per cent American, a 
full-blooded regular he-man.” 

“I am sorry to hear it,” I 
replied. ‘‘ What seems really 
to be wrong with him ? ” 

She gave me a puzzled look, 
but, seeing my serious face, she 
went on: “ Of all the things I 
despise, the nobility in 
‘Yurope’ is the worst. I 
loathe and hate them.” 


I 
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“Have you ever been in 
Europe ? ” I asked. 

“No, but we intend to go 
next year.” 

“ Don’t you think you might 
form a decision after having 
been there? And how do you 
know that you are not talking 
to one of the despised ones ? ” 

“No, really? Are you a 
nobleman ? ” 

“That is not for me to say, 
madam. But we Englishmen 
have one peculiar habit, we 
hate to get into conversation 
with strangers.” 

That seemed to sink in, and 
we parted company. She 
moved over to a very bored- 
looking couple, and from the 
dirty looks that came my way, 
I felt sure I was being described 
in none too flattering terms. 

Four o’clock, on the Oakland 
ferry. The representative of my 
firm met me at the San Fran- 
cisco depot, and, handing me 
the ticket, informed me that 
the Sunset Limited left at six 
that same evening. I had an 
hour and a half to get across 
to the 3rd Street depot and 
catch the train. 

The Sunset Limited prides 
itself on an observation car, a 
barber’s shop, and shower-baths 
which I found were almost 
permanently out of order. It 
had the usual uncomfortable 
Pullman cars, where you have 
to undress within a curtained 
bunk, an acrobatic feat difficult 
to accomplish ; and where the 
porter changes your seat into 
a bed at seven o’clock at night, 
thereby forcing you to spend 
the rest of the evening stretched 
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out. The next morning saw us 
in Los Angeles. The town 
was still suffering from the 
real estate fever. Ladies with 
pamphlets lauding this or that 
subdivision stood at street 
corners and offered you free 
rides in motor-busses, with a 
free meal included, if you were 
willing to go and inspect the 
new subdivision. This gener- 
ally consisted of a few wooden 
huts with bright flags and some 
stakes which marked the future 
streets, the entire collection 
standing on the side or the foot 
of sun-burned hills. . . . 

At five o’clock our train 
went on. After leaving the 
fruit groves of California we 
entered the Mohave desert and 
passed few and sparsely-irrig- 
ated stations, until the late 
evening of the following day 
saw us in Indio, the lowest spot 
in the U.S.A., 324 feet below 
sea-level. Here, strange to say, 
in the. temperature of a fur- 
nace the train loaded ice. The 
following morning we crossed 
into Arizona. The same des- 
ert bounded by castle-shaped 
buttes, cactus, inkweed, mes- 
quite, dried water courses, cow- 
towns, without the once gallant 
cowboy, whose steed has long 
been replaced by the swifter 
Ford car. Another day brought 
us to Tucson, where we had to 
change into the Sud Pacifico de 
Mexico train. This consisted 
of day-coaches only. 

At 12 mid-day we arrived in 
Nogales, the frontier town. The 
latter is divided through the 
streets by a wire fence to in- 
dicate the border. Gates with 
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sentry boxes let people pass. 
The train waits here three 
hours, and they were full hours 
for me. I had no visé from the 
Mexican Government on my 
passport ; so I hied myself to 
the Mexican Consulate. Being 
Saturday afternoon, it was 
closed. By that time two 
Mexican boys had attached 
themselves to me, and I de- 
spatched one to get the consul. 
He sent a message back that 
if I sent an automobile to 
fetch him, and paid five pesos 
extra, he would come and 
visé my passport. So I hired 
a car for four pesos and the 
gentleman arrived. He in- 
formed me that he needed four 
photos of myself. I should go 
to a photographer and he would 
wait. We ran to a picture- 
maker’s shop, and were told 
that the photos would be ready 
‘“‘Horita.”’ Alas, I did not know 
Mexican customs at that time. 

This word means “ at once ” 
in our language, but in that 
blessed country anything from 
one day to a year. I waited 
one hour; nothing happened. 
At last the consul telephoned 
asking me to bring the receipt 
for the photos, and that would 
be enough for him. We carried 
this suggestion out, and he duly 
signed the passport, which gave 
me permission to stay one year 
in Mexico. Now for the rest 
of the programme. This con- 
sisted in passing the luggage 
through the American customs, 
passing the American Emigra- 
tion Office, entering Mexico, 
passing the Immigration Office, 
being vaccinated, inspected by 
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a doctor and passing the 
luggage through the customs, 
and in my case buying a ticket. 
One hour and a half were left, 
and by this time the vaccinator 
and the doctor had gone to 
their town offices. 

Then the astonished peons 
Saw a procession tearing through 
the streets of Nogales. In 
front one mozo, who would run 
up the steps to the various 
offices and announce my arrival, 
followed by a perspiring en- 
gineer, and behind him another 
mozo who was cheering him on 
to new efforts. We tore up 
steps and found the vaccinator 
ready with his lancet. A few 
scratches, a card certificate, 
two pesos, on to the doctor. 
He lifted one of my eyelids, a 
card, two pesos, on to the 
emigration office. Uncle Sam 
is not much worried as to who 
leaves his country as long as 
he has paid his income tax, 
and a few minutes proved 
sufficient. Then all the boxes 
had to be opened for examina- 
tion at the American customs, 
and carted across the border 
to the Mexican customs. Time 
left: twelve minutes. I gave 
the cargador the keys and 
asked him to put the baggage 
through whilst I bought a 
ticket, on an American railway 
@ wearisome performance. The 
man proved fairly honest. 
All he stole was a cigar-box 
containing a lot of compasses 
and a nickel-silver scale. So 
if in the next few years there 
is an outbreak of civil engineer- 
ing in Nogales, the epidemic 
may be traced to me. At last 
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I have all: one minute left. I 
board the train. A Mexican 
stops me on the end platform. 
“Your permit.” I produce my 
passport. ‘That is no good. 
You must have a permit.” He 
calls, and two soldiers with 
fixed bayonets stand on both 
my sides. I refuse to budge, 
and finally—the train begins to 
move—a man runs to the 
emigration office to find out if 
a viséd passport is sufficient. 
As we steam by the office he 
calls out “Esta bien.” The 
soldiers disappear, and I am in 
Mexico at last. 

It was my misfortune to 
meet the same fool again on 
my departure from Mexico, 
when he insisted on my leaving 
the train on the Mexican side, 
so that I might take my bag- 
gage to the American side, and 
obtain a permit to “leave 
Mexico” from the Mexican 
Emigration Office, which is 
located on Uncle Sam’s ground. 
Did he really expect that I 
would bother about it once I 
was over the frontier, or is he 
paid by the porters to give 
them extra work ? 

Our train steamed through 
the same desert country for 
two days, passing occasional 
adobe villages with flat roofs 
and crossing wide and almost 
dry streams. Sand, cactus, 
mesquite. My companions were 
three schoolboys, Mexicans, 
home from a military school in 
Los Angeles. They wore Ameri- 
can uniform, and eyed me with 
grave suspicion. In fact the 
first morning the Mexican Pull- 
man porter came to me with 
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a smile on his face and told 
me: “Do you know what 
happened last night? One of 
the boys came into my com- 
partment and asked if he could 
speak to me on a most import- 
ant subject. He closed the 
door, pulled the window-blinds 
down, and then asked if any- 
body could hear him. I said, 
‘No, you are safe, what is it ? ’ 
Thereupon he withdrew three 
Yankee dollar watches, his 
property and that of his com- 
panions, and asked me to keep 
them safe until they arrived at 
Tepic. I had to keep my face 
straight when I solemnly prom- 
ised to do so.” 

Only three trains run every 
week on the line, and combine 
freight and passengers. As 
the evening hours approach, 
the young girls from the villages 
and towns come and inspect us. 
They are in the regular flapper 
outfit, short skirts, bobbed hair, 
lipstick, &c. Up to the age 
of eighteen they are wonder- 
fully pretty with their raven 
hair, large black eyes, and 
small mouths with rows of 
pearly teeth. Small ankles 
and wrists denoted partly Malay 
or European descent. Stumpy 
legs and obesity are signs of 
more Indian blood. Quite a 
number of them have fair hair 
and blue eyes, but in the 
latter case this almost always 
goes with a tanned complexion. 

Another day, and we are in 
Mazatlan. The town, perhaps 
one of the prettiest on the line, 
is located on the narrow neck 
of a peninsula faced by palm- 
fringed islands and overlooking 
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a large harbour which, alas, is 
filled with mud-flats and sand- 
banks. There is a rumour that 
an American syndicate intends 
dredging the harbour. A sum 
of twenty million dollars is 
mentioned. But it may re- 
main a rumour for years to 
come. The entire country exists 
on tomato crops, corn, and a 
number of gold and silver 
mines. One of the features 
of the town is a drive round 
the peninsula. The road winds 
along coloured rock cliffs, some 
of which have crumbled into 
the sea, and their remains 
stand as lonely sentries‘in the 
blue swell along the coasts. 
The Mexicans have joined these 
rocks with the mainland by 
stepped arches, and built ter- 
races with tesselated pavements 
on the tops of the rocks. In 
these ‘‘ Glorietas ’’ young men 
and girls assemble by moon- 
light, mandolines are played, 
and to the tune of these and 
the murmur from the sea they 
dance, their cheeks cooled by 
the soft night breeze. The 
train stops three hours at Maz- 
atlan. As in most places, the 
Sud Pacifico de Mexico has 
constructed the station a mile 
or two away from the town, 
and little time is left to wander 
through the streets, where ex- 
cellent leather-work and large 
tortoise-shell combs are for sale. 

After Mazatlan the train 
begins slowly to climb until the 
following morning the present 
end-station Tepic, 3000 feet 
high, is reached. A night in 
the Hotel Brandes, where little 
food and high prices are the 
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custom, and then for the auto 
trip to Ixtlan del Rio. 

At the time of writing the 
employees of the railroad were 
allowed to use the construction 
trains, which run to Ixtlan and 
past it, but when I came a 
tunnel had slid in and, with 
short intervals, remained in 
that state for seven months. 
The auto stage man informed 
me that he would leave at 
eight in the morning and reach 
Ixtlan about three or four 
o’clock. Here let us give a 
look at the Sud Pacifico Rail- 
road folder. “Leaving Tepic 
at eight o’clock the passenger 
is transported through wonder- 
full scenery by automobile to 
Ixtlan, where he arrives at two 
in the afternoon.” 

At eight I am at the auto 
stage office, but am told that 
the car has gone to collect 
passengers. At nine it returns, 
and I get in. We drive up and 
down Tepic, the driver trying 
to induce people to join our 
crowd, or affably conversing 
with lady friends. At last we 
have been through every street 
of the town, and to make sure 
that none have been overlooked, 
the driver goes over a few more 
again. Now it is eleven o’clock, 
and I suggest that we eat 
before we start. He finds this 
quite a good idea, deposits me 
at the hotel, and goes pas- 
senger hunting whilst I get a 
hasty meal. In half an hour he 
is back again, and this time we 
start off. The road takes us, 
I mean the auto bounces, along 
the Tepic plateau with its 
quaint volcano capped by a 
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rock like a sentry-box, and 
finally reaches the foot of the 
hills which divide the plateau 
from the Ixtlan valley. 

We bound down rocky ra- 
vines, crawl and roll up water- 
courses. Our chauffeur is affably 
conversing with the two pas- 
sengers on the back seat. To 
do this in more comfort he 
turns in his seat, abandoning 
the car to its own sweet design. 
Crash! Werun into a boulder, 
and all get out and lift the car 
off the obstacle, naughty words 
flowing like a string of pearls 
out of the driver’s mouth. We 
are on the road again, and our 
driver renews his conversation 
in the same position. As we 
are skirting a 500-feet drop, I 
consider it advisable to talk to 
him and get him to look at 
the road. In fact I must have 
overdone it, as in the course of 
his reply both hands leave 
the steering-wheel and he ges- 
ticulates frantically. Before I 
suffer a nervous breakdown, we 
alrive at the first village. 
Under a grey and threatening 
sky six or seven adobe shacks 
raise their dishevelled heads 
out of a sea of black mud. 
The chauffeur picks up a mail- 
bag and disappears into the 
interior of one of the hovels. 
He does not return. My two 
companions inform me that he 
is having his lunch, so we 
all get out and step into the 
mud. A few scraggy pigs and 
dogs are nuzzling in the 
filth. A ragged boy with a 
riata appears behind a broken 
fence. One of the passengers 
borrows the rope and amuses 
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himself lassoing the animals 
by their hind-legs. He offers to 
instruct me, but a look at 
the mud-incrusted implement 
makes me decline. At last the 
chauffeur reappears, and we 
move on. The driver after his 
meal informs me that he is 
suffering from a disease, and 
is now trying to obtain a 
successful medicine from one of 
the old women in the villages. 
He will stop at every one of 
them and try them out. A 
nice programme, especially as it 
has begun to rain. 

We strike the Camino Real. 
This road dates some say 300 
some say 200 years back, and 
has never been repaired! It 
was originally blasted or hewn 
out of the rocks in steps four 
feet wide, each step about two 
feet high, and with the jagged 
end pointing almost vertically 
to the sky. This prevented 
the paving from slipping. Next 
followed a filling of boulders. 
and on top of these, jammed 
together, small boulders the 
size of two fists. A long line 
of these was laid dead straight 
down the centre of the road. 
and the rest branched out like 
fish-bones to the full width 
Where the road climbs hills, 
small level places allowed the 
horses to take a rest. Part of 
this road towards Tepic is in 
almost its original state, but 
with the exception of these two 
miles the remainder allows for 
a complete autopsy of the con- 
struction. Here the jagged 
steps cry to heaven, there the 
boulder filling has been 
washed into heaps by the 
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tropical rains. In other places 
the drivers have cut a new mud 
trail to avoid a piece that is 
absolutely impossible to cross, 
and on numerous occasions a 
boulder-strewn water -course 
has provided them this relief. 

It is three o’clock in the 
afternoon and our car has been 
bounding and crawling over 
this road. We reach a street 
of huts and stop at the first 
one. “ Jasminas,” the restaur- 
ant, the driver explains. A 
large adobe shack with a mud- 
lined verandah. The roof is 
supported by rough posts. In- 
side there is a fireplace about 
two feet high, six wide, and 
ten long. It is built of clay, 
and in various holes over in- 
dividual charcoal fires simmer 
earthenware pots and pans. 
Outside, the table is laid with 
a dirty table-cloth, and the 
landlady’s beautiful daughter 
brings stewed chicken, frijoles, 
fried eggs, and tortillas. There 
are no knives and forks. We 
have to follow the custom: 
fold up a tortilla and scoop 
our food with it into our 
snapping mouths. No wonder 
the table-cloth is not clean. 
The hour of settlement arrives 
with a cup of very black over- 
burnt coffee. 

“How much do I owe you, 
Sefiora ? ”’ 

She throws an unfriendly eye 
at the gringo. ‘One peso 
seventy-five cents.” 

Before I have pulled my 
cash-bag, my companions ask 
the same question. 

“Did you have any eggs, 
Sefior ? ” asks the old lady. 
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** No, Sefiora.” 

*“‘ Then it is forty-five cents.” 

“How much do I owe?” 
asks the other man. 

“Did you have any eggs ? ” 

** Yes, Sefiora, I ate two.” 

“That will cost you,’ she 
hesitates, ‘‘ forty-five cents.” 

I protest: ‘‘ Why should I 
pay four times the price ? ” 

“But you are a gringo,” she 
argues, “‘and gringoes must 
pay more.” 

‘No, Sefiora, I am an Ingles 
from Londres.” 

** Oh, entonces, it is the same 
as Mexicans.” I give her a 
fifty-cent piece, and she dis- 
appears with the money and 
returns with a bottle and a 
small glass. 

*“* Sefior, I have no change for 
fifty cents. Will you take a 
glass of Tequila instead of 
your five cents? ” 

“With pleasure, Sefiora.”’ 

My companions, hearing the 
price of the liquor, smack their 
lips, and also take a glass each. 


“How much _ per _ glass, 
Sefiora ? ” they ask. 
“Ten cents,” she replies, 


with a sweet smile. 

I leave and sit in the car. 
My head begins to whirl study- 
ing these Mexican business 
ways, and I may frankly say 
it has been the same during my 
entire stay in Mexico. 

We start off and follow the 
plateau which separates us from 
the descent into the Ixtlan 
plain. In spite of the rain the 
scenery is wonderful. Out of 
the bare plain rise mountains 
of black crushed, sponge-like 
lava rocks. Only a few cacti 
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grow out of crevices. Like huge 
ragged stone heaps they litter 
the plateau, rising to several 
hundred feet in height. Farther 
in the distance volcanoes ring 
us in. We jump, we bounce, 
we crash, we splash. Never 
would I have imagined that an 
automobile could stand such 
roads. At last we arrive at a 
brick portal, and sliding and 
jumping down a running water- 
course we enter a street of mud 
houses. Our chauffeur steers 
us into a narrow alley and 
stops in front of an adobe 
hut. He pulls out an anemic 
mail-bag and disappears into 
the interior. Against the corner 
of the house leans a Mexican, 
a cigarette in his mouth; over 
his white shirt and ankle- 
bound white trousers he has 
carelessly slung a scarlet serape, 
and apparently does not know 
what a picturesque villain he 
looks. 

After forty minutes’ wait, our 
driver appears with the post- 
master, an old gentleman, in 
the door of the house. They 
shake hands and say ‘“‘ Adios,” 
which by the way in the 
province of Nayrit and Jalisco 
is pronounced with the accent 
on the “‘o.” As the chauffeur 
is about to get into his seat, 
the postmaster brings out a 
Mexican newspaper. 

“Have you read this?” he 
asks. 

“No,” says the driver; 
“lend it to me.” 

** T have not finished it myself 
yet,” is the reply, “but I 
can read it out to you. It is 
very interesting.”’ 


They re-enter the house, a 
lamp is lit, and slowly the old 
man spells out an article which 
apparently covers two full 
pages. We, outside, sit and 
fume. The reading takes an- 
other forty minutes. 

At last we are off again, and 
after another hour, in which we 
only touch our seats occasion- 
ally, we arrive in Ahuacatlan. 
Here my companions suggest 
that we dine. It is eight 
o’clock at night. The car stops 
in front of the post-office and 
we adjourn to the plaza, which 
as usual has a fringe of houses 
with first floor on arches over- 
lapping the pavement, “the 
Portales.”” Under these, on 
trestles, women are preparing 
food on charcoal stoves. We 
sit at a table and order “ Viria 
and tortillas.” The former is 
a dish of goat, rabbit, or a 
similar animal in vinegar. The 
almost complete absence of 
dogs made me very suspicious. 
Two Mexican vaqueros come 
and sit at the same table. 
They are dressed in white 
boleros of lambskin. Their 
jackets and trousers are elabor- 
ately embroidered in red. Red 
folded serapes hang from their 
left shoulder, allowing for the 
right hand free approach to the 
formidable knives they carry 
in embossed leather sheaths. 

On their heads they wear 
large straw hats similar to the 
old British sailor hats. Two 
velvet bands hang from the 
bottom of the hats down on 
their shoulders. 

Only a dim oil-lamp illum- 
inates the scene, and in the 
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feeble flare remudas keep on 
passing. The mulero on his bell- 
horse ahead, the overloaded 
mules trampling behind, their 
hoofs ringing on the cobble- 
stones, they appear in the light 
of our lamp and vanish into 
the darkness again. The cry 
** Andele mula, andele, macho ” 
announces new-comers, and 80 
the endless files pass by, almost 
all carrying railway material. 

Next a burrero, with his tiny 
donkeys packed sky-high, would 
clatter past. A burro stops near 
us to nuzzle an old banana peel. 
The burrero breaks out into a 
torrent of rebuke, of which 
“ Burro disgraciado ” (disgraced 
donkey) is perhaps the only 
mentionable part. 

At last our car comes bump- 
ing round the corner, and we 
start on the last stage to 
Ixtlan. Here I must become 
historical, having studied this 
part of the road in daylight. 
There was once, as they start 
fairy tales, a camino real. 
Several hundred years of use 
lowered it until in some places 
it is eight feet below the rest 
of the country, then the rains 
washed it out, and from a 
road it became a stream, com- 
peting with the actual river 
which is only a few feet away. 
Seeing this the wily Mexican 
located a new road. More 
inland? oh no. Between the 
two rivers, where there is just 
enough space for a car to pass ! 
This new trail is full of boulders, 
slips into the river or the old 
road, mudholes, &c., and being 
greasy clay makes it an ex- 
tremely sporting proposition to 
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pass it in daylight; at night in 
the rain, of course, it is worse. 
At the time of this first trip I 
was ignorant of this state of 
affairs or I would have waited 
for daylight, but we went on, 
and, when it was too late, I saw 
what we were in for. A few 
miles out we passed a truck 
lying half-submerged in the 
ditch, a mile farther the passen- 
gers tramping to shelter. An- 
other mile and a click behind 
me makes me turn. My two 
companions have drawn re- 
volvers, and with fingers on 
the trigger and muzzles pointed 
at my back, they are scann- 
ing the country. I ask for 
an explanation. They say: 
“Muchos bandidos aqui.” I 
do not know whether the arms 
aimed at me or the meeting 
with bandits would be more 
dangerous, especially as our 
car is making a succession of 
kangaroo bounds and might 
set the weapons off any minute. 
To calm my evident nervous- 
ness the driver explains to me: 
“* There was a resident engineer, 
Mr Knight, a few months ago. 
He rode home from his work, 
when suddenly ten men jumped 
out of the bushes at the side 
of the road and called out to 
him to stop. He saw what 
they were and tried to escape, 
but his horse stumbled in a mud- 
hole and threw him. So they 
tied him to a tree. After a 
while the stage came by, and 
they shot the driver. They took 
two passengers out of the car, 
a man and a girl. The man 
was @ paymaster on the rail- 
road, and the girl was his 
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sister. They dragged the two 
prisoners to the foot of the 
tree where Knight stood tied 
up, and cut the paymaster’s 
throat. They committed un- 
mentionable horrors with the 
girl, and murdered her also. 
Then they approached the 
American and told him that 
they would do the same to 
him, unless he paid them a 
thousand pesos. He said that 
he had no money with him, 
but in his safe in camp were 
250 pesos. If they would come 
with him he would give them 
that sum. They agreed. It 
was two in the morning when 
they reached the camp, and 
Knight was in mortal fear. 
He knew that his men all 
owned pistols, and there was 
the danger of one defending 
himself and starting a general 
massacre. He told this to the 
bandits. They agreed to let 
one man with a pistol go round 


A fresh morning drove me 
out of my bed in the “ Bola 
de Oro.” The air was wonder- 
fully cool and crisp. Ixtlan 
del Rio is situated at an 
altitude of about 4000 feet, and 
its climate is wonderful. It is 
a pretty little town lying at 
the head of a long valley which 
stretches as far as Portesuelo. 
From here a barrier of moun- 
tains, about 8000 feet high, 
Separates it from the second 
valley, which is about a 1000 
feet lower than Ixtlan, and 
then a second range has to be 
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the camp with him and warn 
the railroad men from shooting. 
So Knight took the bandits to 
his office tent and gave them 
the money. Then they went 
around the other tents and 
collected all pistols, ammuni- 
tion, blankets, watches, sadd- 
lery, in fact anything that they 
wanted, and calmly rode off, 
leaving a lot of railroad men 
shivering in the morning air.” 

** Was anybody caught ? ” 

“No, Sefior, but the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, I under- 
stand, reinbursed the ingenieros 
for their losses.’’ 

A light shines in the far 
distance; as we come nearer it is 
an electric bulb! The cobble- 
stone pavement begins, and we 
are in Ixtlan del Rio. A street 
of single-storied houses, a corner 
house. We are at the “Bola 
de Oro.” It is one o’clock in 
the morning. Please compare 
railroad folder. 


traversed before reaching La 
Quemada, the end-station of 
the existing railroad. The 
actual distance from La Quem- 
ada to Portesuelo is about 
thirty kilometres, but to avoid 
the mountain range and the 
drop into the valley, the rail- 
road cuts across the road and 
passes west of the valley along 
the mountains at an average 
altitude of 4500 feet. In the 
part lying between the two 
points twenty-three tunnels are 
located, not to speak of cuts of 
hundreds of feet in depth, 
2A 
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whilst huge retaining walls, 
anchored on the sides of the 
hills, hold the road-bed in many 
places and prevent it slipping 
down into the ravines, which 
are sometimes 2000 feet in 
depth. 

The work is monumental and 
will cost $26,000,000 to com- 
plete, not to speak of the 
upkeep. Tropical showers have 
in some places set mountain 
sides on the move, and refilled 
finished cuts to overflowing. 
Tunnel approaches have caved 
in. Some tunnels are being 
forced together by interior 
slides. It has been an ‘uphill 
fight against Nature’s forces. 
Only narrow trails perilously 
skirting precipices lead to the 
working sites, and all supplies, 
machinery, even in some places 
water, had to be packed up by 
mules and burros. Thousands 
of these were creeping along 
the paths daily, and woe to 
the traveller who did not get 
out of the way of such a 
remuda. The mule, or burro, 
calmly trots on and crushes 
you against the rock wall, or 
pushes you over the cliff. 

I did not know all these 
details when my companion, 
sent by the local office, came 
at eight o’clock to show me 
the way on. He told me he 
would send my baggage on 
by mules. I was ignorant 
enough to let him do it. It 
arrived two weeks later, packed 
in sacks. The mules carrying 
it had rolled down a precipice 
and smashed it up. 

We started merrily down 
the road past the busy plaza 
and market-place, and had 
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moved about one street square 
when my guide got off his horse. 
“Just one minute,” he said. 
We entered his hotel, and he 
called for beer. Although the 
hour seemed early I joined him 
in a bottle. After this we got 
on again and clattered over 
the cobblestone road up the 
hill out of the town. 

A beggar was sitting under 
a tree, and when I threw him 
a few cents he shouted after 


me: ‘“ Beware, the bandits of 
San Marco.” 
“Are there any bandits 


about ? ’”’ I asked my mentor. 

“Plenty. The worst are the 
Lopez gang; they have pulled 
off quite a number of robberies. 
Their latest was a murder. 
One of them fell in love with 
a peon girl. The parents would 
not let him marry her, so 
the gang came, murdered the 
parents, and took the young 
woman and her seven-year- 
old sister to the hills.” 

His statement had some cor- 
roboration a few miles farther, 
where we met four mounted 
merchants turning back to Ixt- 
lan. They had heard that the 
bandits were out, and pre- 
ferred to go back sooner than 
risk a meeting. Numerous 
crosses on the roadside, the 
last signs of a murdered man, 
showed that there was a good 
reason for it. Towards the end 
of the last revolution, which 
lasted almost twelve years, the 
Bolshevik Government handed 
parcels of land to the Indian 
peons. This they promptly 
sold, and then found them- 
selves destitute. In the old 
days the rich haciendero had 
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paternally assisted them in 
times of famine or trouble. 
They had killed or driven him 
away. Now there was nobody 
to turn to, so they became 
bandits. The recognised sys- 
tem was to catch a man of 
no consequence and kill him. 
Then rich men would be way- 
laid and led up to the body. 
“This is your fate unless you 
pay us a thousand pesos.” 
Naturally the victim paid. An 
Englishman, Johnson, was held 
six weeks a prisoner by the 
bandit Zamorra and mulcted 
of twenty thousand pesos. 
When finally the robber was 
killed near Mexico, he was still 
wearing Mrs Johnson’s wedding 
ring, which he had taken off 
her when she brought the 
ransom. In March this year a 
haciendero was murdered with- 
in ten miles of Tepic for 
refusing to pay two hundred 
pesos, and two rich Mexicans 
from Tepic were shown the 
body and made to pay one 
thousand dollars each. Our 
stores in the camps were a 
continuous target for attacks 
by the gentry. On my return 
from a trip to La Quemada I 
found the Takote store held up 
and robbed, one man, Simon, 
owner of a shop in Salsepuede, 
murdered, and as I approached 
my camp a stretcher party 
carried the body of my store- 
keeper, murdered the night 
before, past me. At the time 
of my leaving Mexico the 
American engineers of three 
different mines had taken 
refuge in Ixtlan, their head- 
quarters having been plundered 
on three different occasions. 
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It must have been a mine 
transport we passed a few 
miles farther. Ahead four 
soldiers with rifles ready in 
their hands. Followed four 
more, and six surrounded two 
mules loaded with silver bars. 
An American, armed to the 
teeth, concluded the procession. 
My companion did not seem to 
worry much about the dangers 
of the road. His main fear 
appeared to be a death by 
thirst. We stopped at innumer- 
able houses, every one of which 
he described as the last one 
where you can get a drink of 
Tequila, and at every one of 
which he sampled the local 
brew. 

At last we swerved from the 
road and struck up the hills, 
where San Marco loomed 8000 
feet high in front of us. Stone 
walls bordered the fields, which 
seemed devoid of cultivation, 
but the clear air under the 
blue sky of Mexico, and the 
wonderful view back into the 
Ixtlan valley and its fertile 
fields, made up for the dreari- 
ness of our surroundings. 
Higher and higher we climbed. 
Scrub, oak, and pines began 
to appear, and thousands of 
flowers spread all over the hill 
slopes. Having reached the 
top of the ridge, we began the 
descent by a narrow trail, 
crossing water-courses, scram- 
bling over slides, and at last 
found ourselves down in the 
gully and the south end of 
tunnel eleven, my headquarters. 

I spent forty days of in- 
cessant work in reorganising 
this tunnel, which had been 
left in a bad shape by a sub- 
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contractor, and, when things 
were running smoothly, trans- 
ferred to tunnel seventeen. 
This was perched on the side 
of a precipice about 1000 feet 
deep, and from the narrow 
ledge a wonderful view over 
the valley made up for many a 
troublesome hour. In eleven 
we had been close to a military 
post at Ocho de Agua, but here 
we were away from all pro- 
tection, and I had to organise 
a police force. We had a man 
with a rifle patrolling day and 
night. In the peons’ camp a 
commissario, who was also the 
butcher, was supposed to keep 
order. He was a man appointed 
by the Government. Luckily 
my labourers had acquired a 
certain affection for me, which 
by no means prevented them 
from stealing anything they 
could lay their hands on. 

One morning a strange pro- 
cession came past my Office. 
Four soldiers were escorting a 
not unhandsome lady, a mes- 
tiza, who was riding a beautiful 
mule. They rode by without 
speaking, and my men told me 
that the lady was a Bolsheviki 
agitator. I therefore assumed 
that she was being removed by 
the armed force. The same 
night word was brought to me 
that she was going to hold a 
meeting at the north end of the 
tunnel and try to organise a 
strike. In pitch darkness I set 
out over the mountain trail. 
At last I arrived at the camp, 
but my men told me that, 
hearing of my approach, the 
dame had bolted to Plan de 
Barranca, a village in the valley. 
The next day she got the men 
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in Alta Vista and Agua Fria to 


strike. The soldiers had been 
supplied for her ‘ protection.” 
Having attained her object she 
left, and the strikers were 
“* fired.” 

These conditions existed on 
a job which was supposed to be 
under the egis of the Federal 
Government. Four months of 
incessant work had got this 
tunnelinto shape, and all seemed 
to be going smoothly, when one 
night firing broke out in the 
peons’ camp above the tunnel 
entrance. After a while the 
commissario sent a man asking 
me to help him with my police, 
as he was being overpowered 
by a drunken gang who were 
armed with pistols. I accord- 
ingly despatched my men up 
to the village. My presence 
was required by a dangerous 
job in the tunnel, and when it 
was completed I returned to 
my Office, which also held my 
bed. Hardly had I settled 
down, when a mob of fifty 
men surrounded the building 
and wanted to see me I 
went out to them, and they 
told me that one of my police- 
men had “ killed ”’ one of their 
companions, and why had I 
sent armed men to kill them ? 

The gang was drunk and in 
an ugly mood. By getting one 
of them to talk I found out 
that, when the police arrived, 
the peons had opened fire on 
them, and in trying to disarm 
one of them a policeman had 
shot one of the brawlers. The 
commissario, scared by their 
large number, had put the 


blame on me, and sent them 
down to the office. He him- 
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self went into hiding, and the 
policemen bolted with their 
rifles and were never seen 
again. 

To calm them I suggested 
bringing the injured man down 
to the office, and I finally 
induced them to do so. In 
their wish for revenge they 
had completely forgotten about 
him. I applied an emergency 
bandage, and arranged for a 
stretcher party to take the 
fellow to the nearest hospital. 
It got later and later, the men 
sobered up, and finally melted 
away. 

The following day I dis- 
charged the ringleaders, and in 
the afternoon the paymaster 
arrived with his usual guard of 
twelve soldiers, of which six 
were left at my camp. But 
bad water, continuous night 
alarms, and overwork had 
undermined my health, and I 
went on a week’s leave to 
Guadelajara, the second city 
of Mexico. I had also buried 
my best friend, the engineer, 
John Digby, in Ixtlan. He had 
been carried off by ptomaine 
poison. 

I had arranged for an auto- 
mobile to meet me at El 
Puerto down in the valley, 
but it never arrived, and accom- 
panied by my mozo and a pack- 
mule I struck out for La 
Quemada. Without water or 
food we marched over an end- 
less plain, climbing the last 
range in a broiling heat over 
the cobbles of the old camino 
real. 

At last we reached a small 
village, San Andres, and I 
tried to obtain saddle mules. 
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Two peons were drinking in a 
tienda and offered me tequila, 
which I declined. No mules 
were to be had, so I trudged on. 
After a few moments the two 
vaqueros came galloping after 
me. ‘“ Gringo,” they said, “‘you 
are on foot and probably with- 
out work. Let us offer you a 
cigarette.” 

I thanked them, and singing 
they rode on their way. Both 
were happily drunk, and after 
a while one lost his hat. He 
tried to recapture it by picking 
it off the ground from the 
saddle, but fell off. Then they 
both rode on. The road kept 
on rising, crossed a saddle, 
and I found myself in the 
village of Socillo. Here a 
haciendero provided a horse, 
some bottles of over-sweet 
lemonade were obtainable, and 
at three o’clock I saw a rail- 
road tank, houses, locomotives, 
and cars. We were at last in 
La Quemada. 

An hour’s hunt proved suc- 
cessful and I captured a Ford 
car, the owner of which proved 
willing to drive me to Guadela- 
jara; so we started off at four 
o’clock. The road led us over 
the large plateau of La Quem- 
ada. The only signs of cul- 
tivation were mescal planta- 
tions, the mescal aloe being 
the plant from which the 
tequila liquor is produced. As 
we slid down into the town of 
Tequila, the plantation became 
denser, and finally ended at the 
last incline into the town. 
We stopped on the plaza, with 
the old cathedral looking down 
on a charming square sur- 
rounded by ancient houses. 
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But square and streets were 
pervaded by the terrible smell 
from the distilleries which pro- 
duce the local drink. 

My chauffeur bought gasoline, 
which a ten-year-old boy pro- 
duced from a mysterious source 
in a milk-can, and we were off 
again. Night fell. It got dark. 
I suggested lighting the head- 
lights. We stopped. 

“* The lamps are out of order,” 
explained the chauffeur; “‘ we 
must repair them first. Have 
you any matches ? ” 

So, whilst I struck the double- 
headed matches of the country 
and kept on burning my fingers, 
he fumbled with the wiring. 
After a while one of the lamps 
burnt out, and a little later 
the other. 

“Have you 
lamps ? ” I asked. 

“No, Sefior, but ‘que im- 
porta,’ we shall proceed with- 
out lights.” 

So we drove along over the 
boulder-strewn road, shooting 
down ravines, climbing along 
precipices on a pitch-dark night. 
The driver must have known 
the road by heart. Hour after 
hour went by. Suddenly the 
car stopped and soldiers sur- 
rounded us. We had to tell 
them our names and what my 
baggage contained, and were 
allowed to proceed. A mile 
farther we underwent a second 
inspection. The situation in 
Mexico was getting shaky, and 
night travel by revolutionaries 
and transportation of arms was 
suspected. At last we saw 
electric lights and rolled through 
long and broad streets, lined by 
beautiful villas, into the heart 


any spare 
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of Guadelajara. We stopped 
at the San Francisco Hotel, 
one of the three main houses 
of the town, where a sitting- 
room, a huge bedroom, and a 
bathroom with hot and cold 
water, seemed a paradise after 
camp life. All is spotlessly 
clean, and the food! Fresh 


-Strawberries in the morning! 
In December ! 


It was ex- 
cellent. 

In the morning [ strolled 
out into the town, with the 
busy business streets filled with 
automobiles, the charming tree- 
lined plazas where violets grew 
in profusion, the old churches 
and the beautiful modern villa 
quarter, the Colonia. Over the 
town the blue limpid sky, and 
a@ fresh crisp air which forced 
you to use an electric stove at 
night. A country club with 
rose-covered walls, a nine-hole 
golf course. What more could 
one wish? All is so beautifully 
clean and well kept. At night 
hundreds of women sweep the 
streets. Thanks to an advan- 
tageous contract with the Power 
Company which supplies the 
surrounding mines and the city 
with light, the streets are illu- 
minated as no other town in 
the world. Passing under the 
endless clusters of electric light 
lamps gives you an impression 
of walking through an exhibi- 
tion. 

On Sunday afternoon the 
haute volée drives about in 
automobiles, and as the de- 
scendants of Spaniards are the 
ruling class in Jalisco, some 
beautiful ladies grace the cars. 
Alas! the modern flapper cos- 
tume and the bobbed hair has 
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driven out the high combs, the 
mantilla, and the wonderful 
Mexican shawl, the ‘‘ Manola.”’ 

People in Guadelajara were 
complaining that business was 
dead. The political situation 
was getting acute. One morn- 
ing Bolsheviki placards graced 
all the walls. No more rents, 
free love, and no more schools 
“to ruin the intelligence of our 
children ” was the programme. 

My stay was prolonged, and 
one night I saw some friends 
off who were going to Mexico 
City. We were laughing about 
the guard on the train, twenty 
soldiers with rifles. No danger 
of bandits. But we were mis- 
taken. At various stations 
peons boarded the cars and 
settled themselves near the 
soldiers, who were lolling about 
in the second-class compart- 
ment. About eight in the 
morning, at a given signal, the 
passengers threw themselves on 
the guards, and in a few minutes 
accounted for seventeen of them. 
Then they looted the passen- 
gers. At the next stop the 
driver and fireman were shot, 
the passengers and wounded 
driven out of the train, and 
the bandits steamed away into 
the wilderness. Here they 
stopped the train, blew the 
express safe open, robbed it 
of a large shipment of silver 
bars, and set the cars on fire. 
Then they left with the tender 
and the locomotive. Eighteen 
of them have been captured 
and shot, some silver bars were 
recovered, but the majority are 
still missing. 

No wonder that on leaving 
the town the train in which I 
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travelled was guarded by about 
thirty soldiers. They had 
learned a lesson. Sentries stood 
on all platforms; during the 
five hours’ journey every soldier 
had his rifle ready ; all switch 
points and water-tanks were 
protected by armed posts. It 
seemed like a war-time journey. 
On my return to work I met 
the different news of murdered 
shopkeepers, &c. My new sta- 
tion was Agua Fria, and to 
celebrate my arrival some 
miners in the camp decided to 
settle an old feud. Tired and 
weary I had crawled into my 
bed, when firing broke loose in 
the camp. Hundreds of shots 
rang out. Bang! One of 
them knocked out the plaster 
over my head. I was unarmed, 
but duty called, so I climbed 
out and went in search of the 
camp police. They had all 
gone into town to act as con- 
voy for the paymaster. It was 
pitch dark, and I had to feel 
my way down into the village, 
the largest on the line. At last 
I located the house of the com- 
missario, and we started search- 
ing for the gang. They fled 
at our approach, sending a few 
rounds in our direction. Luck- 
ily, we were told, nobody had 
been hurt so far. The next 
morning I bought an automatic 
pistol. I think it saved my 
life, as a few weeks later a 
dismissed blacksmith opened 
fire from a hill at my house 
and, strange to say, hit it 
twice. One shot in return sent 
him running. 

The men were all nervous 
and upset. When a few nights 
later the exhaust of one of the 
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gas-engines started popping, 
some turned out and began to 
shoot, others ran with their 
families to the hills. It took 
me till eleven at night to calm 
them down. Night after night 
I slept with a pistol in my 
hand. Armed bands held up 
American contractors and Mexi- 
can merchants. Owing to a 
miniature revolution in Aguas- 
calientes the soldiers had been 
withdrawn, and the gangs be- 
came daily more valiant. The 
continued nervous excitement 
proved too much. I resigned. 
But I was not to leave the 
country without a final show. 
We had been playing tennis 
in Tepic, and on our way to 
the park had to cross a small 
Square, which was oversha- 
dowed by a church on one side. 
On the plaza stood a few 
hundred men. In the entrance 
of the building and inside the 
railings surrounding it, an equal 
number of women and young 
girls, all dressed in black, stood 
on guard. Hach woman held a 
machete or a knife. ‘‘ Another 
church to be closed,”’ explained 
my Mexican companion. 
On returning from our game 
we were about to turn into the 
Square when some shots rang 
out, and the people started 
running. An old Mexican 
woman tried to pull us into her 
house, but we passed around 
the block of buildings and 
approached the plaza from the 
other side. The crowd was 
surging around the church and 
yelling. A mounted vaquero 
explained what had happened. 
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The  governor’s secretary, 
accompanied by police, had 


come to close the church, and 
@ woman had thrown a stone, 
which knocked one of his eyes 
out. The police had fired, but 
the mob had driven them off. 
During the night the Govern- 
ment forces made two more 
attempts to arrest the priests, 
but every time they were 
rescued, shots ringing out 
through the town. After every 
rescue the bells were rung in 
victory. 

The following night I left. 
The plaza near the hotel 
was covered with soldiers with 
filled bandoliers. Patrols rode 
through the streets. At every 
corner stood sentries. During 
the day the mob had dragged 
the governor from his house 
and tried to force him to prom- 
ise that the churches should 
be left open. Two deputados 
had been murdered in the 
neighbouring town of Jalisco. 

One can understand the satis- 
faction I felt when the train be- 
gan to move and we steamed 
away. 

Mexico is a country of untold 
wealth. Irrigation and regula- 
tion of the river courses would 
produce wonders. The mineral 
wealth is incredible. We struck 
veins of silver, graphite, and 
platinum in the tunnels, but, 
owing to the lack of security, 
all is decaying and left fallow. 
Only another ruler like Presi- 
dent Diaz, or the policing by 
a foreign power, might bring 
order into the chaos, and they 
will certainly have uphill work. 
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THE SEA AND THE AIR. 


BY CEDRIC OUTHWAITE, 


PHOTOGRAPHS that have not 
been looked at for well over 
four years now—photographs 
taken eight years or more ago. 
As I look at them, in a flash 
the period of time that has 
gone by since that summer in 
1918 disappears. I belong once 
more to the Coastal Motor 
Boat Section of the Royal Navy. 

A coastal motor boat, it 
must be explained, is a small 
skimming boat, a hydroplane, 
a type of craft that in times of 
peace .is for racing and high 
speed work exclusively. This 
type of boat was not intro- 
duced into the Navy until 
about the middle of the war, 
and the idea of a coastal motor 
boat, to use the naval definition, 
was to have a small fast boat 
of very little draught that 
could go over mine-fields and 
work close inshore, and at the 
same time be effective as a 
means of attack. 

Our sting consisted of a 
large size torpedo, capable of 
sinking a big ship. We also 
carried a depth-charge for sub- 
marines, and two Lewis 
machine-guns braced side by 
side. In calm weather we 
could approach a speed of 
40 knots, having an aeroplane 
type of engine developing over 
250 horse-power, and could 
keep this speed up. So we were 
considerably faster than most 
naval craft. The boat was 


steered by the captain, the 
wheel and steering position 
being somewhat like that of a 
large motor car. A second offi- 
cer and a mechanic completed 
the crew. We never went to 
sea singly, usually in threes 
and fours, as each boat was 
entirely dependent on its single 
engine. Practically all our 
operations were done at night 
and in fine weather. For 
navigating we used a compass 
of the type fitted to aero- 
planes in those days. 

This is the story of just one 
of our operations, the last 
that I witnessed. We went to 
Harwich, and were hoisted on 
board a light cruiser, to be 
carried to the beginning of the 
German mine-field off the Hel- 
igoland Bight. Here we were 
to be “dropped,” and sweep 
over the mine-fields into the 
Bight on the look-out for enemy 
vessels of any description, re- 
turning after our operation to 
a@ prearranged destination, 
where we would be met by 
the Light Cruiser Force, be 
hoisted on board again, and 
return to Harwich. We set 
sail from Harwich. Our course 
was set to the east, to the 
unknown. The operation for 
the coastal motor boats was 
to proceed to a position not 
far from Borkun, off the mouth 
of the Ems river in Germany, 
where the Admiralty had in- 
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formation that the enemy were 
salving one of our sunken sub- 
marines, the salving operations 
being attended by destroyers. 
We were to torpedo these 
destroyers. 

This was not a very hazard- 
ous operation—comparatively 
speaking, any way—for we had 
recently been at the great 
attack on Zeebrugge and Os- 
tend, and were used to heavy 
gunfire. The Belgian coast 
batteries were the largest in 
the world, and we had sam- 
pled them many times. But 
there was one drawback, and 
this was that it was tobe a 
daylight affair. On the only 
other occasion we had been in 
daylight in enemy waters we 
had lost one boat out of two 
through being attacked by our 
one real danger—from the air. 
An aeroplane had twice our 
speed, and could swoop right 
down from astern, firing at 
close range. Bombs, it may 
be said, were ineffective. In 
the mess that night we worked 
out our compass courses, and 
discussed the operation in 
general. As each cruiser carried 
two coastal motor boats, there 
were four of us besides our 
mechanics, who were in the 
petty officers’ mess. I and the 
other boat captain, who was 
my senior and leader of our 
pair, went through everything 
in order to eliminate any error. 
Afterwards we spent a lively 
evening with the rest of the 
ward-room, and were made 
much of, and a really enjoy- 
able evening it was. The 
weather was ideal, warm, clear, 
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and calm. On deck we could 
see the dark shapes of our 
escorting destroyers, black out- 
lines with phosphorescent bow 
waves, the cruiser astern with 
no lights showing, her two 
forward guns clearly visible 
poking their muzzles at us, 
friendly -looking to us, but 
ready to belch forth fire within 
a few seconds should the alarm 
be given. Our thoughts were 
always tense at such a time, 
inactive at the moment, and 
yet one would be so active in 
a few hours, and time would 
somehow lose its ordinary 
meaning. 

The zero hour for us was 
about eight hours distant ; we 
were to be lowered at 6 A.M. 
One small thing left undone 
might ruin the whole success 
of the operation, so such a 
period is a nervy one, and to 
the imaginative sleep is diffi- 
cult. We think of home, per- 
haps, and what it means. Eng- 
land and home seem far, far 
away—almost in a different 
world; perhaps that distance 
is eternity. Late in the night 
we turn in and sleep the sleep 
that men sleep before they 
sally forth to adventure. 

At 5.30 in the morning we 
were hove-to. It was a splen- 
did morning, the sun just up, 
the sea dead calm, and we all 
had the vigorous feeling that 
such a morning gives. I 
watched the preparations for 
lowering my boat, gave a last 
inspection, and then we climbed 
into our boats, waving good- 
bye to our friends of the light 
cruiser, and making such re- 
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marks aS young men make to 
each other under like circum- 
stances. 

All coastal motor boats were 
lowered at once, our engines 
started up, and we drew ahead 
of the fleet and formed into 
line. The admiral had given 
a word of encouragement. 
We were proud to serve under 
this admiral. The name of 
the Saucy Arethusa was still 
fresh in people’s minds. At 
6 A.M., a8 scheduled, we pro- 
ceeded to our objective. Six 
coastal motor boats, we opened 
out to full speed, our bows left 
the water, and we had that 
exhilarating sensation that 
speed gives. The sensations 
that. we had felt the night 
before were gone; we were at 
work. 

I had to keep station on 
the boat ahead; my second 
hand had to check our course, 
and generally keep the boat 
in trim; and the mechanic to 
attend to the engine. ‘The 
slightest indication of anything 
going wrong had to be reported 
to me immediately—a drop in 
oil pressure, a cylinder mis- 
firing, the development of any 
engine knock. As this was a 
daylight operation the Lewis 
guns had to be got ready. 
The torpedo had to be pre- 
pared for firing. 

We must have proceeded on 
our course, which was towards 
the Dutch coast, for about an 
hour without anything out of 
the ordinary happening. The 
incidents up to this time were 
those of ordinary routine, but 
suddenly ordinary routine was 
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over. Two silver specks away 
to the east were sighted low 
above the horizon—seaplanes. 
So we were right; we were 
going to meet our formidable 
foes of the air. 

Those of us who had come 
from the Belgian coast knew 
at once that this was going to 
be no picnic. Within a few 
minutes we were in action. 
The enemy turned out to be 
two bombing seaplanes, and, 
strange to say, without machine- 
guns. As they approached us 
we all opened fire with our guns. 
It must be said that it was 
extremely difficult to fire a 
Lewis gun in a coastal motor 
boat, as at high speed the 
motion was a bumping one. 
The boat shot from the crest 
of a wave, however small, to 
the trough. 

We were bombed for about 
a quarter of an hour, and most 
ineffectually. We could see a 
bomb dropping and easily avoid 
it. As one of the seaplanes 
swooped to drop a bomb the 
engine was shut off, and the 
bomb would usually drop ahead, 
as through our peculiar design 
we could become almost station- 
ary very quickly. Im fact it 
became quite good sport, like 
shooting game, as I said to 
my second hand—only we failed 
to bag anything. 

Our commander in the lead- 
ing boat was in no way put 
out by this diversion, and 
carried on to within sight of 
the Dutch coast, where we 
were to alter course to our 
objective, not far from the 
mouth of the Ems. The two 
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seaplanes left us after the 
quarter of an hour’s bombing. 
They were obviously returning 
to their base, which was at 
Borkum flats, the largest Ger- 
man seaplane base in the North 
Sea, to bring their pals, who 
were equipped to deal with us in 
a more effective manner: they 
were monoplane fighters. We 
had reached our turning-point, 
and the Dutch coast was clearly 
visible, when these appeared, 
about six of them, line abreast, 
flying about one hundred feet 
high. 

I had never seen a mono- 
plane before, and they looked 
like great dragon-flies. We 
altered course, and at full 
speed turned to meet our foes. 
We knew that now it was to 
be a real fight, and probably 
a fight to the finish, for some 
of us anyway. We would try 
their mettle and turn for the 
light cruisers, as it would now 
be of no avail to carry out our 
operation. Any destroyers in 
the vicinity of the salving 
operations would be warned 
by now, and in all probability 
on their way to look for us. 
Should we meet them we had 
no fear, as we knew how to 
deal with sea-craft: we had 
two hundred and fifty pounds 
of explosive in our torpedoes 
ready for use. 

Immediately fire was opened 
from the air we turned back 
the way we had come, and 
started to run for home. By 
now our “home,” the light 
cruisers, would be on their 
patrol, at least a hundred 
miles away, and we were going 
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to be lucky to reach them 
without being severely mauled. 
As the last boat of the line I 
had an easy time on the first 
attack, but one could see those 
ahead were getting it hot. 
Looking back I saw more specks 
on the horizon; we had dis- 
turbed a hornet’s nest all right. 
I knew this meant business 
for me. 

I turned the wheel over to 
the second hand and took the 
guns. I had been machine- 
gun instructor at our Dun- 
kerque base, and was going to 
put some theory into practice. 
We were all still in our allotted 
formation, and my second hand 
had only to keep station on 
the boat ahead, but quite 
trying under the circumstances. 
I was fired on almost imme- 
diately from astern, and could 
see the bullets splashing in 
the water; then crack-crack- 
crack as they hit the boat, and 
then splashing in the water 
ahead as the attacker passed 
on. Then came what seemed 
wave after wave of the same 
thing. I could see my shots, 
aS we used tracer bullets, and 
I was working both guns full 
out. More of the enemy had 
appeared, and they were cir- 
cling and swooping upon our 
formation. 

At about this time the for- 
mation was split up; we had 
run almost abeam of the other 
boat of my pair, and we were 
all still running parallel with 
the Dutch coast. It was 
obvious that we could not carry 
this on for very long. My 
gun jammed, and in order to 
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clear it I had to strip it to 
the piston, which I waved to 
the other boat to show our 
spirits were still high, and got 
an answering wave of the hand 
from her captain. We were 
still intact. Concentrated on 
by most of the enemy, our 
commander decided to turn 
for neutral waters, where he 
could destroy our boats. Means 
were provided for this—these 
boats, being secret, were never 
to fall into alien hands. This 
being done, we could trust to 
luck about being picked up or 
being able to swim for the 
shore should the worst come, 
and the worst seemed inevit- 
able. 

The turn for the worse came 
almost at once. I had taken 
over the wheel, and almost 
immediately had part of it 
shot out of my hand. To this 
day I cannot see how this hap- 
pened from behind without 
being hit myself. 

I had to slacken speed and 
drop behind, and then a 
machine swooped lower than 
any had previously done. I 
could. see the observer firing 
directly at us from behind his 
gun. They passed over, and 
yet another machine swooped, 
passed over, and as it did so 
most of us seemed to concen- 
trate on it, although somewhat 
scattered. The first blood was 


drawn, as between us we 
brought it down. 
They sank almost imme- 


diately, and looking back I 
remember having felt sorry 
we could not try and rescue 
them if alive—probably strange 
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feelings, aS we were fighting 
with our backs to the wall. 
Directly after this my engine 
was hit, the cylinders being 
pierced, and we stopped dead, 
the first of our boats to be out 
of action. We were, as far as 
one could tell, about a mile or 
more from Dutch waters. I 
could see the others were now 
also in difficulties ; the leading 
boat was on fire, and we were 
scattered. As we were out of 
action, it meant the boat had 
to be destroyed. My leading 
boat was still intact, it seemed, 
and by now well ahead of me; 
then they saw our plight, and 
turned back. 

Our attackers had moment- 
arily left our two boats alone, 
and were concentrating on the 
leading ones, which were most 
likely just in neutral waters. 
Two of them were now on fire, 
and the other two were making 
for the shore. We were not 
left alone for long, as before 
the other boat could come 
alongside we were riddled again, 
but none of us hit. No one 
had even a scratch, but the 
tank containing a special acid 
for making a smoke-screen was 
hit, and we were enveloped in 
a cloud of suffocating gas, 
being stationary. 

I told my crew to jump 
aboard the other boat directly 
She could get alongside. My 
mechanic and second hand got 
aboard, but I had no time to 
do so, and as these boats were 
not fitted with reversing gear 
for going astern, and it was 
impossible to get a line from 
one boat to the other, it meant 
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that in order to take me off, 
they had to circle round again 
and repeat the manceuvre. The 
gas cloud which enveloped my 
boat probably saved me, as 
the boat was not hit any more. 

I had failed to get on board 
the first time, as I was groping 
in the bilges to open a valve to 
flood the boat so that she would 
sink. I was also choking and 
half-suffocated with the gas, 
and not fully conscious that 
the other boat was there. She 
came alongside again, I jumped 
on board, and we made for 
neutral waters. The engine 
had been hit somewhere .and 
was misfiring badly ; we could 
only do about ten knots. The 
second hand and mechanic of 
this boat and I worked like 
mad to find out what was 
wrong. 

I looked out and saw an- 
other machine coming for us 
only a few feet off the water. 
They could see we were in 
difficulties, which we were, and 
meant to make an end of 
things. Our Lewis guns had 
also jammed hopelessly, and 
we were only just moving. 
With a roar they were upon 
us. The induction pipe of the 
engine, its main artery, was 
hit. I got a splinter in my 
finger, and bled on the second 
hand, who said, “I am 
wounded.” I said, “‘ No, you’re 
not—I am”; and we had an 
argument as to which of us 
was hit. As a matter of fact, 
I had only a trifling scratch in 
the finger. We were completely 
out of action in one sense now, 
about half a mile from the 
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three-mile limit, but we could 
see that this would not mean 
safety, as two of the other 
boats were on fire well inside. 
The others, which had been 
abandoned and were sinking, 
were being fired on: The crews 
of the boats which were on 
fire were in the water, and 
also getting some attention, as 
we learned later. Still the 
idea of getting as close inshore 
as possible was strong in us. 
Another temporary lull came, 
and we were all on deck, and 
I remember, through having a 
few moments to think, feeling 
sick with fear. 

The Dark Angel seemed to 
be spreading her wings. 
Thoughts of the leave I had 
just spent rushed through my 
mind. I could see those at 
home, and the end of life 
seemed close at hand. It 
seemed impossible that we 
would survive, and it would 
now be only a matter of time 
before the end would come. I 
took my revolver and thought 
of making an end of things at 
once—why prolong this when 
the end is inevitable ?—but such 
is the make-up of man that he 
clings to life as his dearest 
possession, and I threw it 
away in a rage. 

Again I looked in the air, 
and shouted ‘‘A Zeppelin!” 
We all looked and saw it. The 
captain of the boat said, ‘‘ Ob, 
shut up, you damn fool!” and 
was most uncomplimentary. 
This seemed to be a final 
touch, as a Zeppelin bomb 
dropped yards off would engulf 
a boat of our size in one go. 
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Reach neutral waters we must, 
or at least get as close to the 
shore as possible, as there 
would be a good chance of 
being picked up by a Dutch 
vessel. This now became more 
urgent than ever, aS we saw 
the smoke from warships com- 
ing from the east, and there 
could be no doubt as to what 
nationality they were. 

A brilliant idea suddenly 
struck us: let us see what we 
can do with the torpedo as a 
means of propulsion. The tor- 
pedo lay in a trough down the 
centre of the boat, its pro- 
pellers being towards the stern. 
We had only to loosen it 
and it would slide stern first 
into the water. This we did, 
only leaving a portion of it 
still in the trough, and rigidly 
fixed it in this position with 
chocks. By doing this we 
had its propellers nearly sub- 
merged in the water, and if 
its engines were started up 
they would rotate and give 
the whole boat a slight for- 
ward movement. In order to 
start the torpedo’s engine the 
captain sat astride its stern 
where the starting device is, 
and gradually started it up. 
He stayed like this, keeping 
the speed regulated, as we did 
not wish the propeller to race 
needlessly, and so lose a maxi- 
mum effort. 

The smoke on the horizon 
had now turned out to be four 
enemy destroyers. I had been 
keeping my eye on the Zeppelin, 
which was getting closer every 
minute, when suddenly a 
Sheet of flame shot out from 
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the envelope. What had hap- 
pened? It very soon became 
a flaming mass, and dense 
clouds of smoke issued. We 
saw men jump out in para- 
chutes, bombs were dropped, 
and shot enormous columns of 
water into the air as they 
exploded in the sea. The air- 
ship then buckled in the centre. 
It seemed to drop for ages before 
reaching the water, throwing it 
up in sheets as it struck. One 
of the destroyers had turned off 
directly this had happened, 
and was already on the spot. 
Later we learnt that one of 
our small air scouts, in fact 
the only one we had from the 
light cruisers, on the look-out 
for us, had brought this Zeppe- 
lin down. The airship had 
been two thousand feet higher 
than the aeroplane, which had 
reached its “sky” at sixteen 
thousand feet, but by tilting 
upwards had managed to get 
a shot home. Watching this 
had considerably revived our 
spirits, and we had been left 
alone all the time. 

With the aid of the torpedo 
we had got appreciably closer 
to the shore, and must have 
reached Dutch waters before 
it gave out. In all probability 
the set of the tide and what 
wind there was helped as much 
as the torpedo, but it cer- 
tainly contributed, and one 
feels that never before has a 
torpedo been put to such a use. 
We pushed it out of the trough 
into the water, its sinking 
valve having been opened. As 
all our attention had been on 
the Zeppelin, the destroyers 
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in the east, and the Dutch 
coast straight ahead, we had 
not noticed two other small 
ships coming from the west 
until our torpedo gave out, and 
we took stock of our position. 
These we saw, and thought 
might possibly be Dutch 
patrol boats; as they were 
bow on to us, we could not get 
a view of what flags they were 
flying. The enemy destroyers 
were now a little more than 
a mile off, and out to sea from 
us. We imagined we must be 
in neutral waters, but were not 
sure, and did not quite know 
how the enemy would behave. 
The destroyers had turned, 
and were now heading for us. 
The time had come to take 
to the water. We heaved 
a kapock fender overboard, as 
it floated, and would give the 
six of us:-something to catch 
hold of. The valve was opened, 
and the boat started to flood. 
Just before we took to the 
water our hopes were realised : 
the two boats from the west 
were flying the Dutch flag, 
and were making for us. The 
enemy had also seen this, and 
had sheared off, but still kept 
headed to the westward. The 
aircraft were now all out to 
sea; the action was over. 
We were picked up and taken 
on board, and soon learnt 
that the crews of the two 
boats we had seen on fire were 
also on board. They had had 
a worse time of it than we, 
some of them being badly 
wounded, and had been floating 
in the water for over two 
hours. One of them, although 
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wounded in both legs and in 
the arm, had tried to swim 
for the shore to get help, but 
had had to give up through 
cramp. We were all worn out, 
but the joy of living was in us, 
and only those who have faced 
death and come through can 
understand the excitement of 
finding oneself alive. 

We were taken to the island 
of Terschelling, where we found 
that the crews of the remain- 
ing two boats were alive. They 
had destroyed their boats close 
inshore. Three of their crews 
had been hit, one man near 
the spine, and so paralysed, 
and in falling had jammed his 
foot. In order to get him free 
the captain of this boat, also 
wounded, had to lever his foot 
free, and so mutilate it badly. 
He then swam with this man 
ashore. We were marched 
under escort to a hotel. The 
whole island had turned out 
to see us, and it being holiday 
time, there were many folk 
from the mainland. The streets 
were lined. Little at the time 
did we realise that we had seen 
the last of the war. 

That night most of us slept 
in one big room, and I remem- 
ber using my white ensign, 
which I had taken from my 
boat before abandoning it, as 
a pillow. I still have it, burnt 
in patches from the acid of 
the gas cloud. I also remem- 
ber having trouble with fleas, 
and in my dreams dreamed 
the action over again. Next 
day, which was Sunday, my 
first thought was to get news 
home that we were alive. Two 
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of us were sons of Members of 
Parliament, and I sent a mes- 
sage to the House for the two 
of us. ‘‘Safe, unwounded, in 
Holland.”” My father, who 
was in the country, got this 
cable half an hour before the 
morning paper was delivered 
reporting the action, and that 
we had all been lost. Our 
light cruisers had been looking 
for us, had been in action also 
with enemy seaplanes, and 
concluded we had all been 
lost, and returned to Harwich. 

We were three months in 
Holland before the end of the 
war came, a country at peace. 
It seemed strange and unreal, 
after having grown up with 
conditions of war. War con- 
ditions seemed the normal mode 
of life. During an idle mo- 
ment looking round for some- 
thing to read in a book-shop, 
I discovered a German maga- 
zine called ‘ Motor,’ which gave 
illustrations of various hap- 
penings at the front and at 
sea. On looking through it I 
found photographs of our 
action, and a description. We 
had been photographed by the 
Seaplanes. What a record to 
have: a picture of oneself in 
action! I saw my boat en- 
veloped in the smoke cloud, 
the other boat turning back to 
my rescue. We had _ been 
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attacked from as low as thirty 
feet. We all bought copies, 
and so have a wonderful record 
of one of the most exciting 
days in our lives. 

On looking at those pictures 
one’s thoughts again go back 
to leaving Harwich in the 
afternoon and the twenty-four 
hours which followed. Often 
had I been in queer positions 
during the war, but this one 
stands out alone, as it was the 
end—the end of the war and 
the end of a life at sea for me. 

The next time after the war 
that I was to meet the man who 
led our pair, the man who 
turned back to my rescue, 
was a8 undergraduates at 
Cambridge, with young men 
straight from school, who still 
lived in the atmosphere of 
their school traditions, and who 
could not possibly realise the 
mentality of us who had come . 
from the school of war. 

There we learnt how transi- 
tory and of small account are 
all earthly things, and came to 
set special store on the words 
of the old Norse Edda, which 
run: Wealth dies, kinsmen 
die, man himself must die, but 
the fame which a man wins 
rightly for himself never dies : 
one thing that never dies is the 
judgment passed on every man 
that dies. 
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BURGUNDY AND ITS WINES. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


Most travellers in France 
will have uneasy recollection 
of peering along railway plat- 
forms to see where they should 
get out, for the names of 
stations are often very un- 
obtrusively displayed. But 
there is one stretch of line 
where no such difficulty occurs : 
from Dijon southwards for some 
five-and-twenty miles every 
little halting-place proclaims it- 
self in letters two foot high 
—and no wonder, for these 
names are titles to glory. Good 
wine needs no bush is the 
saying, both in French and 
English; but the people of 
the Céte d’Or believe, no doubt 
(and rightly), that it is a kind- 
ness to make passers-by aware 
what august associations here 
awaken reverence. Nowhere 
else in the world is there such 
a string of them on one of the 
world’s highways : Chambertin, 
Vougeot, Nuits St Georges, 
Aloxe - Corton, Beaune (their 
capital), Pommard, Volnay, 
Meursault, and last of all, but 
certainly not least in my affec- 
tion, Santenay, where the 
golden vein of the Céte d’Or 
thins out to its end. Ever 
since I first counted from a 
carriage window the beads in 
that amazing rosary, my heart 
has been set on a nearer know- 
ledge ; and this autumn it got 
its desire. 

I began at the bottom, if 


you will, for Santenay ranks 
after the great ones; yet when 
I came in late at night, and 
was given the wine of Santenay 
to cheer me after a long and 
famished journey in the train 
omnibus, no man could have 
asked a more invigorating drink. 
Also, my host, who received 
me there as the friend of his 
friends, was surely as well 
qualified as any one in all 
Burgundy to impart the wisdom 
of its wines. He and his wife 
—his equal in kindness—be- 
longed to the generation which 
grew up between the two in- 
vasions: I know his age, be- 
cause he boasted of it next day 
after we had walked to the 
hilltop several hundred feet 
above his house: yet even so, 
it remains amazing to think 
that the grove of trees at his 
door, with a cedar among them 
some fifty foot high, were of 
his own planting. That is the 
measure of his acquaintance 
with the wines of Burgundy 
as grower and merchant. 

He began my education by 
driving me to Beaune, by the 
road which passes along the 
plain a little distance from the 
spring of the coteau. Vine- 
yards were on both sides; but 
only to our left, on the slope 
and at the very fold of the 
ground, grew the vins fins. 
About Pommard people were 
vintaging already, even before 
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mid-September: Burgundy is 
earlier than Bordeaux. In 
Beaune we went, of course, at 
once to the Hétel Dieu, which, 
as all visitors to this beautiful 
place know, was built in 1443 
for Nicholas Rollin, Chancellor 
to Philippe Le Bon, Duke of 
Burgundy, by a Flemish archi- 
tect, and has from that day to 
this been a hospital, managed 
by the same Order of nuns, 
whose mother-house is at Valen- 
ciennes. But not everybody 
knows, I think, that the hos- 
pital derives its *funds mainly 
from the sale of its wines, and 
that it still receives bequests 
or gifts of new vineyards from 
charitable persons. These vine- 
yards must, however, be such 
as the hospice can accept with- 
out damage to its material 
interest. Beaune is a wide 
word, and can be legally and 
honestly used to describe any 
wine which is grown within 
the commune, and this com- 
prises some that is inferior. 
But when you buy a bottle 
labelled Hospices de Beaune, you 
have the guarantee that you 
buy a. vin fin, and also that 
you are, however indirectly, 
supporting a most venerable 
charity. 

In the first of the two quad- 
rangular courts there is the old 
well with its wrought-iron well- 
head, and the great kitchen in 
which you may espy sisters 
going about with the amazing 
coifs that were quite usual head- 
gear of ladies in the fifteenth 
century ; it springs a foot up- 
wards from the head, is caught 
in at the neck, and sweeps 


down in a wide floating spread 
to the waist, and with sun on 
its whiteness looks like a gentle 
flame. One elderly nun, hold- 
ing a reception of her friends 
at a doorway, made a truly 
impressive figure. You are 
taken first to an old reception- 
room, where are tapestries and 
other things to see. My host 
touched me: “I have often 
bought wine here,” he said. 
For in old days the yearly 
sale of the hospice’s vintages 
used to be held in this apart- 
ment ; but the throng of buyers 
grew too great, and now all 
this business is transacted in 
the cuveries. Visitors prob- 
ably never guess that behind 
the fifteenth century quad- 
rangle lies, within the same 
walled enclosure, a great estab- 
lishment of wine-presses, vats, 
cellars, and the rest. 

We went back then, skirting 
round Beaune to see the old 
moat and the commanding 
towers at the bastions (useful 
wine-stores nowadays), and so 
out by another road which 
leads off the plain in which 
Beaune lies, and along the 
slope which makes Beaune’s 
fortune and that of all its 
lesser neighbours. 

It was one of these golden 
days which come in autumn, 
and which in this autumn 
above all were passionately 
welcomed by wine-growers: but 
on such days you cannot see 
very far. So when we passed 
through Pommard and Volnay 
and halted on a curving crest, 
I had to take my host’s word 
for it that beyond all that 
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huge expanse to the south-east 
the Jura would be full in sight 
on a clear day, and even at 
times Mont Blanc. 

The Saéne was flowing in 
its leisurely way due south a 
few miles from us; beyond 
that all is plain, till you reach 
the Rhone gorges, right up 
against the great mountain 
mass. All the water that flows 
through all that we looked 
out on must issue in the 
Mediterranean ; but cross the 
gentle ridges of the Céte on 
which we stood and you would 
find streams running towards 
the Atlantic—whether into the 
basin of the Loire or of the 
Seine. It is extraordinary that 
so notable a watershed should 
rise so gently: this line of 
hills from Dijon southward is 
all in soft curves; and the 
line is never continuous: it 
wavers down with little un- 
dulations, making havens of 
shelter everywhere against the 
wind, yet always thrusting out 
its many bosoms to the caress of 
the sun. Some slopes may miss 
him at morning, some at even- 
ing; but before noon and 
long after noon the whole 
range basks. 

For wine, the actual ridge 
top is useless, its soil too 
stony; the plain is too rich 
and heavy for the pinot, which 
alone yields delicate wine: all 
the best that is grown grows 
@ flane de coteau, in the hollow 
of the upward curve, and what 
lies just above it. 

The practical bearing of this 
was explained to me at Sante- 
nay, where the tract under 
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vines is about a mile deep. 
Above the main village—for 
there are three Santenays—is 
a great amphitheatre, as it 
were, hollowed back into the 
main ridge; and above it 
rises the highest point, on 
top of which in Roman times 
stood a temple of Minerva. 
We climbed there, and from 
about two-thirds of the way 
up all was shrubby downland, 
the shrub being mostly box. 
Where the vineyards border 
on this starved soil, the pinot 
will grow, but its yield is not 
of the best: for that one must 
go farther down, almost to 
Santenay-les-bains, the princi- 
pal village, or into the fold of 
hill in the heart of the amphi- 
theatre, where is Santenay-le- 
vieux, with its little twelfth- 
century church that first be- 
longed to the Templars. But 
once you pass the ancient 
Roman baths (now converted 
into a modern spa) and come 
into the river valley and across 
it, what grows there is de la 
pistrouille, not worthy to be 
called Santenay. Yet, under 
the law of 1919 concerning 
appellations d’origine, any man 
may legally sell as Santenay 
anything that grows in the 
commune—or any blend of 
what grows in the commune. 
The same is true of all these 
wines (though in a less degree 
of Chambertin, Vougeot, and 
Richebourg, which have more 
restricted areas) ; and the moral 
is that you must really depend 
on the character of your wine 
merchant. The law offers no 
adequate guarantee, even for 
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sales in France, where people 
are keenly aware how important 
it is for the country to preserve 
the reputation of its wines— 
and, on the whole, for French- 
men, the best Burgundy ranks 
above all else. Bordeaux has 
its partisans (and I remain 
among them); but France 
at large would endorse the 
judgment of Harry Richmond’s 
father who at his son’s baptism 
laid down against his coming 
of age “twelve dozen of the 
best that man can drink”; 
and Burgundy was the wine. 

Which Burgundy, Meredith 
does not specify : and to choose 
the best would involve high 
debate. It is not true that 
Napoleon advised his soldiers 
to present arms when they 
marched past the Clos Vou- 
geot: but it is true that 
Louis Philippe’s son, the Duc 
d’Aumale, paid this tribute to 
his favourite wine, and that 
Marshal de Castellaare later re- 
peated the military homage, 
while General de Gallifet paid 
the same honour to Nuits. 
But Napoleon, if he omitted 
the ceremony, marked his pre- 
ference clearly: wherever he 
went, Chambertin went with 
him: he drank it in the Krem- 
lin. I wonder if he drank it in 
St Helena. 

But the fame of Burgundy 
goes much farther back. When 
the Papacy showed reluctance 
to return from Avignon, 
Petrarch wrote to Urbain V. 
urging the call of Italy, and 
hinted that Italy began to 
suspect seductions. “The 
wines of Beaune, it is said, are 
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not so easily to be had beyond 
the Alps.” It seems that the 
Papal table was always pro- 
vided from Cluny, and it, no 
doubt, drew on the resources 
of the other Benedictine Abbey 
of Citeaux—whose lands are 
now the Clos Vougeot. 

All this erudition is not of 
my discovery: I pillage it 
shamelessly from the delight- 
ful Nouveau Manuel de Vama- 
teur de Bourgogne, by Maurice 
des Ombiaux, who is, of course, 
a Belgian. There are no such 
amateurs of Burgundy as the 
border people. Burgundy in 
the great days of its dukes 
borrowed its artists from Flan- 
ders: and the artists borrowed 
their inspiration from the Bur- 
gundian wine-press. 

Louis XIV. used to drink 
hypocras until it was found 
to disagree with him; and a 
prudent doctor, well versed 
in such matters, set out on a 
voyage to find a substitute. 
It was a long journey, for he 
made conscientious study of all 
the possibilities, but at last 
he fixed upon the vintage 
which seemed to him sovereign 
against a sovereign’s indiges- 
tion: and henceforward Louis 
drank only Corton: Clos du Roi 
earned its name that way. 

It is part of history that 
almost throughout the entire 
reign of the Grand Monarque 
a Battle of the Wines raged. 
Some Burgundian in a medical 
treatise spoke slightingly of 
Champagne. The Faculty of 
Medicine at Rheims took up 
the challenge, and questioned 
the effects of Burgundy upon 
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the health, whereas Champagne, 
as all knew, was good for 
everybody. And so it went 
on, doctor replying to doctor, 
until all the literary world, 
prose writers and poets, in 
French or in Latin, were writ- 
ing for Burgundy or against it. 
One poet even, named Goffin, 
was rewarded for a Latin ode 
in favour of Champagne by a 
lavish gift of that wine from 
the burgesses of Rheims. 

Bordeaux seems to have been 
wholly outside this dispute: 
Court preferences were divided 
between the two eastern mag- 
nificences. It is a curious 
observation of those two learned 
men, MM. Rouff and Curnonsky, 
in the Burgundian volume of 
their ‘France Gastronomique,’ 
that the Céte d’Or, which 
divides the Rhone basin from 
that of the Seine, is also the 
*“‘ wine-shed ” of France. East 
of that, the stronger heavier 
wines ; west of it, the light vin- 
tages of Touraine and Anjou; 
and lastly, Bordeaux, which 
associates itself by preference 
with fowl, as does Burgundy 
with beef or game. 

I need hardly point out that 
the districts of Beaujolais and 
of Macon belong to the Bur- 
gundian wine-shed; they are 
attached to the valley of the 
Saéne, between Chalon - sur- 
Saéne and Lyons, and s0, 
though not to be confused 
with it, they continue south- 
wards the line of the Céte d’Or. 
Such well-known wines as Mou- 
lin-&-Vent and Mercurey belong 
to Beaujolais, and so are in a 
quite different category from 
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Volnay or Pommard, for in- 
stance. South of Lyons, after 
Saéne and Rhone have joined, 
the wine-shed keeps its robust 
character, and you have the 
Céte Rétie and Hermitage and 
Chateauneuf du Pape— fine 
creatures, but lacking the sub- 
tlety which the Céte d’Or can 
impart even to its most full- 
bodied growths. 

But all this geography omits 
one fact—Chablis counts among 
the Burgundies, and Chablis 
is on a tributary of the Seine. 
The wine is, however, quite a 
distinct species from anything 
on the Céte d’Or. 

Nevertheless that part of my 
education in the Céte d’Or 
which was conducted at table 
began with Chablis: a “ Grand 
Chablis”’ of 1915 which we 
drank at déjeuner. It was the 
custom of that household to 
drink always white wine at 
mid-day and red in the even- 
ing: at each of the four stages 
in my instruction we began 
with an ordinaire—but a grand 
ordinaire—for table wine, and 
went on to what was older 
and finer, but of the same 
colour. And these wines were 
the accompaniment to a cuisine 
bourgeoise for which the lady 
of the house and her single 
bonne were, I suppose, jointly 
responsible. Nothing could be 
simpler, and nothing, anywhere, 
more perfect: and the sim- 
plicity admitted of that touch 
of imagination which marks 
the French standard. At one 
of these meals the garden had 
furnished a dish of green peas, 
not easy to come by in mid- 
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September even in our climate, 
and necessarily a great rarity 
on the Céte d’Or. This plat 
was served to us separate, of 
course, but immediately after 
the soup: that was Madame’s 
way of doing honour to it. 
Then came the one dish which 
preceded cheese and fruit. That 
was the setting which a con- 
noisseur of Burgundy gave to 
a bottle of his best wine. 

We drank on the first even- 
ing a Corton Clos du Roi of 
1915, and I was told that this 
wine would develop more bou- 
quet as it matured: it seemed 
hard to believe. Next day at 
lunch I made my first acquaint- 
ance with Montrachet, also of 
1915, and about that my mind 
was clear. I have never tasted 
any white wine of France to 
come near it—that is, as 
a wine to drink with food. 
Yquem and the other great 
Sauternes are in their own 
way delicious, but it is a dif- 
ferent and a less serviceable 
way. (The great hocks may 
equal it.) Montrachet is a sub- 
division of Meursault, southern- 
most of the famous villages, 
and most beautiful, for it lies 
in a fold of the hills, and every 
house in it seems to be of the 
eighteenth century at latest, 
and every one of them is de- 
lightful. Strictly speaking, the 
band of favoured soil which 
runs for twenty miles north to 
south along the coteau stops 
here: only a few threads of 
it extend two or three miles 
farther south and produce what- 
ever vins fins Santenay can 
show. 
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Naturally, the second even- 
ing set the coping-stone. It 
was a Chambertin of 1904, and 
I blushed when I learnt how 
few remained of this treasured 
store. Still, this was a Bur- 
gundian’s way of paying com- 
pliment to the friend of friends 
he valued, and at least it was 
not unappreciated. I know 
now, what I had never known 
before, how good the best 
Burgundy can be. Perhaps 
that absolute perfection only 
comes when the wine has lain 
ever since it was bottled in the 
same cellar; when all the pro- 
cesses of fermenting and matur- 
ing, all the natural changes in 
its life, have gone completely 
undisturbed. At all events, it 
was a wonder that anything 
could be so delicate, so subtle, 
so smooth, and yet so strong. 
Its robe—to use the charming 
word which is technical in 
French—was gorgeous: matur- 
ity had just shaded off the 
darkness of the purple into 
some suggestion of a tawnier 
crimson ; but the real impres- 
siveness lay in the harmony of 
colour, perfume, and vitality. 
It was like seeing the best of 
Titian. Other things in art may 
for some personal reason haunt 
you and hold you more: but 
you know of assurance that 
there is nothing greater to be 
seen. 

A wine like that does not 
tempt any discriminating per- 
son to excess: and my venera- 
tion for it forbade me to drink 
more than I could taste with 
the same keenness as when it 
was first offered. That, I 
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trust, is some proof that the 
education was not wasted. 

It is odd that the richest 
and most potent of these wines 
should come from the northern 
end of this favoured belt. The 
Céte d’Or really breaks into 
two midway, and there is a 
gap south of Nuits St George’s, 
where stone quarries take the 
place of vineyards. From that 
northward to the skirts of 
Dijon, is the Céte de Nuits ; but 
south of the quarries comes the 
hill of Corton, on the edge of 
Beaune, and in great part 
belonging to the Hospices. 
Southward past Beaune to Vol- 
nay and Pommard, the wines 
of what is called the Céte de 
Beaune are lighter, though 
not less exquisite than Cham- 
bertin, Vougeot, Romanée-Conti 
and Musigny—all belonging to 
the Céte de Nuits. 

On all this ground both the 
white and the black grape flour- 
ish, and according to my Belgian 
authority, before the French 
Revolution, Volnay was famous 
for its white wines and Meur- 
sault for its red: now it is 
the other way, though why 
this change has come about 
he does not attempt to ex- 
plain. But there is a region 
in Burgundy which produces 
admirable wine, but white wine 
only. The district of Chablis 
is peculiar and apart. From 
Chablis to Chambertin, the near- 
est point on the Céte d’Or, is 
nearly a hundred kilometres as 
the crow flies: and, of course, 
to the Beaujolais and the Ma- 
connais is twice as far. More- 
over, a8 I have said already, 
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Chablis is on a different river 
system: the Serein, which 
passes through it, flows into 
the Armangon, and that again 
into the Yonne, and so finally 
into the Seine. 

The raison @étre of this 
most valuable wine—for what 
else is so good as Chablis at 
the beginning of a meal ?— 
appears to be geological. What- 
ever is really Chablis comes 
from one rounded depression 
in the high plateau, not more 
than eight miles long by five; 
and throughout this depression 
occurs a belt of the bituminous 
Kimmeridgian clay, not found 
elsewhere till it reappears across 
the Channel at Kimmeridge in 
Dorset. Wherever the pinot (or 
as they call it in Chablis, the 
Beaunais) will grow in this 
district, it produces real Chab- 
lis: but on the levels by the 
river on which the little old 
town stands, this plant refuses 
to thrive: it needs the slope. 
Real Chablis must be made 
from grapes produced by the 
pinot on soil overlying Kim- 
meridgian clay. There is not 
enough of this soil to produce 
one-quarter of the wine which 
is sold as Chablis; and yet a 
considerable part of the true 
soil is not now under vines, 
because the vigneron of Chablis 
has been driven from his here- 
ditary occupation by causes 
which he is now endeavouring 
to fight. If he succeeds, there 
will be more real Chablis pro- 
duced; and also there will be 
much less of the spurious article 
sold as Chablis—at all events, 
in France. 
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All) this was explained to me 
by people who were the actual 
growers of the wine, or directors 
of La Chablisienne—the society 
which has undertaken an enter- 
prise interesting to all students 
of co-operation, but even more 
interesting because it illustrates 
the Frenchman’s feeling for 
excellence in his work. 

Since the reputation of 
Chablis produced a demand 
for the wine beyond what the 
wine-field could furnish, it was 
not unnatural that merchants 
dealing in it should eke out the 
supply by admixture of the 
less good. Plenty of this was 
to be had in the surrounding 
districts. Such a practice does 
not stop at the limit of neces- 
sity, and finally it came to the 
point that a vigneron offering 
wine grown on the right soil 
and from the right plant had 
to take what the merchant 
would give—and this was often 
no more than five francs more 
on the feuillette than was given 
for ordinary stuff. (A fewillette 
is the standard cask used in 
Burgundy, and holds about 200 
bottles.) 

Now, it is not easy to grow 
wine at Chablis from the choice 
plant, which suffers easily from 
frost; and, what is more, if 
frost-nipped, it yields nothing 
at all that year: whereas the 
inferior gamay will shoot again 
and produce grapes. But the 
vignerons of Chablis refused 
to plant anything on their 
choice land but the choice vine. 
Rather than derogate from tra- 
dition, some threw their plots 
into ordinary tillage, for an 
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easier and safer return. Yet 
one of my friends told me how 
he had advised this course to 
a widowed kinswoman, and she 
refused with tears of anger. 
“Je ne veux pas arracher mes 
vignes,” she said. And it is a 
dreadful thing to do, beyond 
doubt. Yet the young people 
were leaving the countryside 
fast, seeing no chance for them ; 
while, on the other hand, the 
bourgeois who owned plots and 
worked them by hired labour 
found the business unprofitable, 
and were offering their land for 
sale to the only people who 
could make it pay. 

I found an absolute con- 
sensus of opinion that no vine- 
yard in Chablis has a chance 
unless it is worked by the 
owner. Two of the. leadiug 
vignerons took me out half a 
mile from the town to where 
the vineclad slope begins, and 
showed me plot after plot with 
sickly vines invaded by weeds. 
Here some journalier was in 
charge. Close by, marked off 
by no partition, were others 
luxuriantly in leaf, with the 
ground at their roots clean as 
a flower-bed in Kew. These 
were owned by men who took 
no account of time in their 
day’s labour, because they 
tended their own vines. Yet 
even here it was pathetic to 
see the absence of grapes: 
sometimes not two clusters 
in half an acre. Last year 
had been bad, a half crop, but 
of very fine quality: this year 
would be a much smaller crop, 
and what comes of it is not 
likely to be good. At Chablis, 
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you cannot count on a yield 
more than one in a year or 
two, they said: and even the 
special measures which have 
to be taken increase the risk. 
The Chablis grape is trained so 
that its clusters form low, near 
the ground, to get all that is 
possible of reflected heat from 
the soil: and this in a wet 
year means rot. 

But even in the worst year 
there are chances, and one of 
my two companions took me 
to his plot. It was perfectly 
cared for, yet not more so, appa- 
rently, than the rows beside it 
or above it; but it was heavy 
with clusters, which in the rows 
alongside were scarce, and at 
the top stopped off dead. In 
any year it would be a good 
yield; this year it was like a 
miracle, and the other people 
chaffed the lucky man about it, 
and wanted to know what kind 
of wish he had put onit. ‘‘ Vous 
aurez fait un veu,’’ they said : 
and, indeed, people have been 
burnt on less appearance of 
magic. 

However, his luck is not his 
luck only; every such stroke 
of fortune helps the co-opera- 
tors, for La Chablisienne must 
have wine to sell. Unlike many 
other of the combinations of 
petty wine-growers, they have 
decided to market their own 
wines; in no other way do 
they see a possibility of re- 
establishing the price but by 
offering for sale Chablis and 
nothing but Chablis. And since 
they only started in 1923, they 
have no great reserves in stock. 

It seems that already they 
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have succeeded, by the test of 
figures, for the vigneron has 
received something like five 
times the previous price for 
his wines: and they have suc- 
ceeded also in getting a legal 
definition of what Chablis must 
be. The law as to appellations 
d@origine needed a special ap- 
plication in this case, for more 
than a dozen communes besides 
that of Chablis itself produce 
the true wine; and after liti- 
gation the French courts have 
decided that the term Chablis 
shall be legally applied to the 
produce of all these communes, 
but only to wine made from 
the pinot grape. This wine is 
classified broadly by the growers 
into Grand Chablis, Chablis, 
and Petit Chablis—the differ- 
ence in quality proceeding 
mainly from the exposure of 
the vineyard towards the sun. 
But the whole stock of the 
co-operator’s output each year 
is submitted to a committee 
of the growers, and each man’s 
contribution is classed as first, 
second, or third, and he is 
paid accordingly. In each class 
the wine is blended. Grand 
Chablis means the best wines 
grown from the pinot on Kim- 
meridgian soil throughout this 
scattered group of communes. 
There is, however, another 
technical name recognised by 
the law, Chablis Villages, which 
is applied to wines grown in 
the outlying vineyards of the 
district, which habitually sold 
their wines to the Chablis mer- 
chants, but which either are 
not stocked with pinot or have 
not the special clay. These 
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wines from the standpoint of 
the Chablis vigneron are not 
Chablis ‘at all: the description, 
though legal, is misleading. 

Whether these spirited people 
will succeed in their attempt 
to dispense with the middleman 
I cannot say: anyhow, my 
sympathies are with the actual 
grower of the grape, and it 
was good news to hear that 
La Chablisienne is establish- 
ing a representative in London 
from whom you can get the 
wine of Chablis, as the vignerons 
say, tel que Dieu nous Va 
donné. 

But I should be the last to 
say that they are the only 
people who sell it. The Hétel 
de l’Etoile had been com- 
mended to me by the authority 
of MM: Rouff and Curnonsky ; 
but in the town itself I learnt 
that M. Briand habitually stops 
here on his journeys to and 
from Geneva. One meal in 
that establishment was enough 
to show cause. Its proprietor 
richly merits the testimonial 
from the Club des Cent which 
adorns the dining-room, and is 
flanked by a congratulatory 
letter from the Master Cooks 
of Paris. In that hotel I 
drank always the ordinaire, last 
year’s Chablis, from a carafe— 
and it was not supplied by La 
Chablisienne: but a cleaner, 
brighter, and more appetising 
table wine I have never met. 

They say also in Chablis 
that all their wines bear trans- 
portation without need for any 
addition of alcohol. 

These people will not vintage 
till the first or second week in 
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October. By that time the 
Céte d’Or will be through with 
it. In Santenay, on September 
13th, my host, who was the 
mayor, instructed the garde 
champétre (an impressive offi- 
cial) to publier, that is, to 
proclaim by beat of drum, the 
beginning of vintage—for the 
16th. In old days this was 
binding on all: no one would 
gather grapes before that sum- 
mons. Now it is ignored, and 
people begin as they choose: 
but the proclamation still holds 
good in its second part, which 
fixes a day for égrappillage, 
the licensed gleaning by poor 
people of overlooked clusters. 

Also, I suppose, it has a 
bearing on another matter. A 
countryman at Chablis, when 
we began to talk of sport, told 
me that they had two owver- 
tures: the first, like all France, 
on September ist, but the 
second was the ouverture des 
vigaes. Until that day is fixed 
—presumably not until égrap- 
pillage as well as vintage is fin- 
ished—no man may fire a shot 
within fifty metres of a vine- 
yard: and since most of the 
surviving game finds its best 
corn among the vines, the 
second ouverture is more im- 
portant than the first. 

Nearly everybody in Bur- 
gundy is a sportsman: the 
mayor of Santenay, in his 
’seventies, has a light foot to 
the top of the coteau after 
hare and woodcock. I wish 
good sport anyhow, if the 
vintage is past praying for, 
to this jolly, friendly, sturdy, 
and most hospitable people. 
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THE GOONDAWINDI BRUMBIES. 


BY L. ST CLARE GRONDONA. 


In the early days of pastoral 
enterprise in Australia, when, 
it is said, land was taken up 
by geographical parallels and 
compass bearings, long prior 
to the advent of the wire 
fence, it was not unusual for 
horses to stray into the bush 
and never to be seen again. 
Nowadays, excepting in ex- 
tremely remote localities, prac- 
tically all properties, however 
large, are enclosed by wire 
fencing ; and the first develop- 
ment work is the subdivision 
of such stations, as they are 
called, by more wire fences. 

In my early twenties I spent 
some years on a large sheep 
and cattle station in North 
Queensland—a property with 
an area of upwards of 3000 
Square miles! It was then 
all fenced and subdivided into 
paddocks—every enclosed area 
of whatever size is a “‘ paddock ” 
in Australia—ranging from 5000 
to 60,000 acres in extent: the 
smaller for sheep, and the 
larger for cattle. All such 
paddocks are named, and the 
one which was the scene of the 
incidents I write of was known 
by the euphonious aboriginal 
designation of “‘ Goondawindi.”’ 

Goondawindi was about 
seventeen miles long and some 
seven across, and was distant 
from the station headquarters 
by some twenty miles. It 
was here that I had my first 


experience with wild horses— 
** prumbies,” in local parlance. 
They were descended from ani- 
mals which had strayed in the 
pre-fence days of perhaps fifty 
years ago. 

Wending its way across Goon- 
dawindi was a section of the 
Great Dividing Range which 
extends for 1500 miles north 
and south, in a line roughly 
parallel to the eastern coast- 
line, through Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Queensland. 
But in Goondawindi it had 
ceased, eons past, to have the 
dignity—other than in name 
—of a mountain range, and 
was but a skeleton—in rocky, 
barren, cave-riddled hills, a 
couple of hundred feet high— 
of its former grandeur. 

Flanking the western slopes 
of the range were the dense 
bendi scrubs, well-nigh impene- 
trable for a horseman, but 
into which the unencumbered 
brumbies could force their way 
if pursued. There were thought 
to be about a hundred of them 
in Goondawindi at the time 
of which I write. The grass 
they ate was not begrudged 
them, but they were occasion- 
ally a serious nuisance in an- 
other respect. 

On all such large stations 
work among sheep or cattle is 
carried out from constantly 
moving base camps of half a 
dozen or more stockmen (the 
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Australian equivalent for cow- 
boys). Each man—who is 
known also as a stockrider— 
has at least two mounts, which 
he rides on alternate days. 
Thus at night fifteen or twenty 
horses are turned loose to 
graze. A few of them are 
belled and—to facilitate their 
being caught—are hobbled; but 
most of the animals are free 
to wander at will, and ordinarily 
they do not stray far from their 
hobbled companions, which are 
easily located in the early 
morning by the “ tonkling ”’ of 
the bells. 

But if in the stillness of 
night a few wild horses ap- 
proached, trouble was likely 
to ensue. If anything fright- 
ened them, the brumbies would 
snort and make off at a gallop, 
and some of the startled stock- 
horses would probably follow, 
and—well, the call of the wild 
had its way. 

It was after one such incident 
that war was declared on the 
Goondawindi brumbies, though 
not for the first time. Like 
every good campaign it re- 
quired careful planning in ad- 
vance. Strategy bade that we 
should wait for the dry season. 
There were no running streams 
in Goondawindi, and we knew 
the whereabouts of pools in 
the vicinity of that part of the 
paddock which was frequented 
by the wild horses. There 
were about a dozen such water- 
holes, and, with one exception, 
we encircled them all with white 
calico tape—about two inches 
wide—stretched on stakes some 
five feet from the ground. Such 
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“tape ” was contrived by rip- 
ping up old tents and flys, of 
which there are always dozens 
available on a station. The 
stakes—about ten yards apart 
—were dabbed over with white- 
wash. 

This encirclement of the pools 
interested the cattle in the 
paddocks hardly at all, and 
they were able to pass under 
the tapes without let or hin- 
drance. But the nervous brum- 
bies regarded the whitewashed 
stakes with acute suspicion, 
and, when they saw the tape, 
they decided to drink else- 
where. So that in due course 
they came to the water-hole 
which had no suspicious-looking 
contraptions around it. The 
tactics of the campaign had 
bidden that this should be 
about five miles from the bendi 
scrubs, with a long stretch of 
sparsely timbered country in- 
tervening, over which the brum- 
bies usually grazed. 

Now horses, when approach- 
ing their watering-place, have 
the habit of stringing out in 
lines of single file, and so it 
was that, after a week or ten 
days, definite beaten tracks or 
““ pads ” commenced to be dis- 
cernible through the open coun- 
try from the favourite pastures 
closer to the bendi. When a 
stockrider-scout brought in this 
information we were able to 
carry on with our plans. Half 
a dozen of us went out to 
Goondawindi, and, selecting a 
site about a mile from the 
newly beaten line of pads, 
and to what was the prevailing 
windward, we erected a strong 
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Stockyard, in three sections, 
with rails about nine feet high 
in the last of these. This yard 
I may mention was actually 
required for cattle work, but 
the boss decided that it should 
Serve another purpose at the 
outset. The sections were con- 
nected by massive swing gates, 
and leading out from the en- 
trance we constructed stout 
post-and-rail fences to form a 
huge V, the ends of which were 
perhaps a hundred yards wide 
and concealed amongst bushes. 
From one side we then ran 
out a long stake and calico 
“brake” for nearly a ,mile— 
that is to say, almost but not 
’ quite long enough to intersect 
the brumbies’ usual path to- 
wards the water. 

The boss now arranged the 
disposition of his men so as to 
be ready for action at the 
favourable moment. Though 
at the outset the suspecting 
brumbies had come in to water 
only under cover of darkness, 
they had gradually grown re- 
assured, and after a few days 
were arriving at the pool about 
sunset. But our activities at 
the stockyard had rearoused 
their suspicions, and they re- 
verted for 2 while to coming 
in to drink at night. However, 
reassurance came again after a 
few days. 

Of course had it rained 
heavily our plans would have 
been frustrated, but we had 
to risk that, and, as I have 
mentioned, the new _ stock- 
yard was needed in any event. 
But only two light showers 
fell—not sufficient to cause 
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water to gather even in small 
deposits. 

Nearly three weeks had 
elapsed before our scout re- 
ported that the brumbies’ move- 
ments were auspicious—from 
our point of view. All hands 
were mustered, and about four 
o’clock one cloudless afternoon 
twenty odd horsemen met at a 
rendezvous in Goondawindi and 
received their ‘operation 
orders’’ from the boss. By 
five o'clock our team was 
““placed.’”? The boss and two 
others took up a_ position 
amongst a clump of trees a 
hundred yards to the side of 
the pool opposite the brumbies’ 
usual approach. Two were 
armed with heavy calibred rifles. 
Eight more men were stationed, 
in pairs, about 300 yards apart 
in a line roughly parallel with 
the brumbie pads, but some 
fifteen chains to the eastward. 
This line of stockriders reached 
nearly to the point at which 
the calico tape would intersect 
the pads—for it was to be 
extended at the right moment. 

As soon as the wild horses 
had passed over this section 
on their way to the pool, the 
tape was hastily to be con- 
tinued to the east, so as to 
cross the pads—at a sharp 
angle—and extend for some 
distance on the other side. 
Three horsemen were then to 
take up positions in a “‘ spread ” 
across the pads, and the re- 
mainder were strung out along 
the tape line leading to the 
fenced “wings” that met at 
the yard gate. The opposite 
end of the V was also manned. 
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In no instance was any stock- 
rider alone during the waiting 
period—a horse is less likely 
to neigh when it has the com- 
panionship of another animal. 

The brumbies were to be 
allowed to approach the water. 
The stallion leading the herd 
would then be shot, and the 
boss and his two companions 
would gallop from their cover, 
startling the wild horses, which 
would wheel about and follow 
their tracks back towards the 
bendi scrubs. But fresh horse- 
men would swing into the chase 
at short intervals, and a furious 
pace would be maintained mile 
after mile. And so we waited, 
very much on the qui vive. 

The sun sank slowly to- 
wards the horizon, assuming 
a dull red glow as it was ob- 
scured by the bluish smoke- 
laden atmosphere, for there 
had been a bush fire to the 


far westward that day. The 


stillness of approaching night 
was broken only by occasional 
bird calls—the harsh cawing 
of crows, the musical notes of 
galahs, the rasping screeches 
of cockatoos, as they flew over- 
head to favourite resting-places. 
Kookaburras hailed the cool 
of evening with their joyous 
raucous laughter, taken up from 
tree to tree, and echoing and 
through the 
lonely bush until the evening 
fairly rollicked to their mirth. 
The sun disappeared. In half 
an hour it would be dark, for 
there is little twilight in those 
latitudes. 

The boss and his two com- 
panions, both old hands, waited 


in tense anticipation, their rifles 
ready to cover the edge of the 
pool. The scattered trees per- 
mitted the eye to scan only a 
limited field of vision, and any 
system of signals would have 
alarmed the brumbies. So the 
three had just to wait in vigi- 
lant patience. 

A quarter of an hour after 
sunset the leading brumbies 
appeared, seemingly all un- 
suspecting. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” 
It was the boss who hoarsely 
whispered this pious ejacula- 
tion, astonishment and delight 
struggling to find expression 
within its limited intonation. 
**Look who’s leading ‘em!” 
The boss had unconsciously 
personified a magnificent black 
stallion—a blood horse that 
figured in every stud-book in 
the land ! 

‘It’s Ivanhoe!’ was the 
excited whispered chorus. 

This stallion, once the pride 
of the station, had mysteriously 
vanished from his loose-box 
at the homestead five years 
gone by, and at the same 
time a disgruntled sub-overseer 
had disappeared, after a stormy 
interview with the boss. This 
man was traced to a coastal 
town, and was there closely 
questioned by the police; but 
Ivanhoe seemed to have van- 
ished into thin air, and nothing 
had since been seen or heard 
of him until this evening. Ap- 
parently he had been led out 
to Goondawindi and turned 
loose—a spiteful revenge for 
some real or fancied grievance. 

“We won’t need to do any 
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shooting at all events,” said 
the boss, with a trace of relief 
in his voice—for what decent 
man does not loathe to kill a 
horse, or a dog. ‘Ivanhoe ’ll 
lead ‘em, and if we get him 
we'll get the lot.” 

The herd, about thirty-five 
animals, including foals, had 
now reached the pool, and 
most of them were drinking 
when the boss and his two 
men sallied forth from behind 
the screen of trees, their mounts 
springing into an eager gallop, 
and their stockwhips ringing 
out like machine-gun fire. 

Ivanhoe threw his splendid 
head back with a defiant snort 
of warning, neck arched, eyes 
startled, nostrils widely dilated, 
paused for the fraction of a 
second, swung round on his 
hind-legs, and was off like the 
wind, followed by the remainder 
of the herd. 

There were no other full- 
grown male horses among them 
—Ivanhoe had seen to that. 
At first the stallion tried to 
shepherd his followers, but the 
old mares and foals were soon 
overhauled by the boss and 
his men, whose stockwhips were 
keeping up a merry din, and 
Ivanhoe and the stronger of 
his followers were forced to 
make the best use of their 
heels. Of course, they were 
able easily to outdistance the 
mounted men, whose horses 
could not compete with the 
unencumbered brumbies; but 
as fast as Ivanhoe and his herd 
out-galloped one lot of stock- 
riders, another pair entered 
into the chase from a flank, 
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and they made the pace 
a continuous welter. Those 
stockmen who dropped out of 
the main hunt turned their 
attention to the slower-moving 
mares and foals, which also 
were kept going at their best 
speed. Naturally, Ivanhoe fol- 
lowed the direction of the pads 
as being the shortest route to 
the bendi, and so the supply 
of fresh stockriders and the 
furious pace were maintained. 
In a few minutes the leading 
brumbies were approaching the 
now intersecting tape, only to 
be confronted with three more 
stockriders, who deflected the 
panic-stricken herd to their 
right, where the tape came into 
view. The wild horses, keeping 
this at a respectful distance, 
raced madly along in the direc- 
tion of the stockyard’s wing 
fences, which would be their 
undoing, followed closely by 
the relay riders. Half a dozen 
quiet horses had been turned 
loose to graze in the V, and, at 
the approaching thunder of 
hoofs and running fire of stock- 
whips, they turned tail and 
galloped into the yard. The 
brumbies followed in a wild 
mélée. The heavy gates swung 
to, and the hunt was over! 
Some of the terrified animals 
tried to clear the stockyard 
rails, but these “‘took a power 
of clouting,’” and none suc- 
ceeded, though one splendid 
chestnut colt fell back with a 
broken neck, thereby escaping 
the hands of the horse-breaker. 
In a few minutes the slower- 
moving mares and foals were 
driven up. Ivanhoe and his 
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companions had been herded 
into the final section of the 
yard and the gate closed. The 
rest, mares and foals, were 
soon in the first section. 

Now we had all expected 
that the majority of the brum- 
bies, as the result of inbreeding, 
would be poorly shaped, weedy, 
ill-favoured brutes with im- 
possible temperaments; but 
we had reckoned without the 
knowledge that five years of 
the Ivanhoe blood (that ran 
in more than one Melbourne 
cup winner) had been distri- 
buted throughout this herd. 
In actual fact the majority of 
the animals were fine-looking 
horses of a type ideally suited 
to station work. 

But it was one thing to 
have these brumbies in a stock- 
yard. How to get them out 
of the countryside they knew 
so well and to drive them in to 
the head station, twenty miles 
distant, was another problem. 
A few of the herd had managed 
to make their escape during 
the chase, but of those yarded 
at least twenty would be worth 
breaking in; and there were 
several good-looking foals and 
old mares. 

After a deal of trouble we 
succeeded in getting Ivanhoe 
into a section of the yard by 
himself. He was roped, and 
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finally secured with a green- 
hide head-stall. The boss, with 
one of the men, decided to 
camp at the yard, and the 
rest of us returned to the 
head station that night, with 
instructions to come out again 
on the third morning to follow. 

In the meantime Ivanhoe 
was handled daily, until at 
last he remembered what it 
was to be led. The brumbies 
proper were kept without food 
and water for the intervening 
three nights and two days. 
This was, of course, cruel, but 
it had the virtue of being neces- 
sary, because it was only by 
thus weakening them that there 
was any possibility of their 
submitting to being driven to 
the head station. 

Of course, we had not got 
all the Goondawindi brumbies, 
but, within a few years, the 
great paddock was subdivided 
into much smaller acreages, 
when the yarding of the re- 
maining brumbies was quite a 
simple matter. 

Back in his loose-box Ivanhoe 
readapted himself to civilised 
ways quite as readily as he 
had forgotten them five years 
earlier. Included in the 
‘catch’ were four of the 
mares which had strayed from 
camp, so the ‘‘ campaign ”’ had 
been an unexpected success. 
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EZRA AND THE KING. 


BY CHARLES RAWLINSON. 


UNUSUAL as it is to publish 
secret Court history only a 
few years after its occurrence, 
I cannot feel that the usual 
objections apply to the pub- 
lication of this narrative. Of 
the persons to whom it might 
be offensive or damaging, two 
—and those the most august— 
are dead, one is illiterate and 
uninterested, two more have 
subsided into obscurity.. For 
the rest, the story is harmless 
to the dynasty, country, and 
individuals concerned. More- 
over, I have reasons for want- 
ing to make it public. The 
episode lasted but three days 
in all; but its immediate result 
was a volte-face in one important 
matter of Nahraini policy— 
the education of the king. Of 
this sudden and most welcome 
reversal of previous intention, 
even I, who can give the full 
and true reasons (mysterious 
at the time and since to all 
but half a dozen persons), can- 
not foresee the whole future 
significance, which may be pro- 
found; but at least it gives 
the incident a definite historical 
place. Secondly, it seems desir- 
able to forestall any less faith- 
ful or less instructed account 
than mine, such as the pen of 
malice or mere sensationalism 
might compose. Thirdly, and 
apart from history and high 
politics, it has its elements of 
the bizarre—the amateur ex- 


cursion of the little Jew into 
swashbucklery, the three-day 
enthronement of the wild and 
obscure marsh-boy, the ex- 
pedients of His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s High Commissioner to 
eke out an incredible truth by 
tactics not far removed from 
blackmail. 

Therefore, divested of all 
possible irrelevant matter, poli- 
tical and personal, and of the 
local colour whereby it might 
too easily be garnished and ex- 
panded, the story shall be told 
in all simplicity and indiscre- 
tion. 

The Middle Eastern kingdom 
of Nahrain, to whose Arab 
monarchy Great Britain found 
herself as a result of the war 
in such close relations as 
amounted almost to dyarchy, 
was deprived by death in 19— 
of its sovereign, King Ab- 
dullah. His infant son suc- 
ceeded, under the regency of 
the Amir Sha’lan, seventy-year- 
old uncle of the late King. At 
the time of this episode, the 
boy-king Jasim was nine, as 
pretty and intelligent a child 
as was ever threatened with 
the ignorance and enervations 
of adolescence in an Oriental 
court. He had taken no part 
in public affairs, which the 
peculiar constitution and con- 
ditions of Nahrain left almost 
entirely—subject to the elevat- 
ing influences and good advice 
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(not always taken) of our High 
Commissioner and numerous 
British officers in Nahraini ser- 
vice—to the personal capacity 
of the Regent. In him a hand- 
some and benign countenance 
and a magnificent physique 
were added to truly royal gifts 
of eloquence and dignity; at 
seventy-eight his qualities both 
of heart and head were still 
remarkable in a man never (in 
our sense) educated, never in- 
troduced to the realities of the 
modern world, rarely opposed 
or questioned ; but this narra- 
tive would never have been 
written if he had not been also 
over-conservative, over-obstin- 
ate, over-suspicious. Our whole 
difficulty in this affair was, as 
will appear, that of finding 
means to overcome the Regent’s 
mentality. 

None of the general public, 
and very few of the senior 
British officials, knew or know 
of the claims and vicissitudes 
of that two-and-seventy hours, 
and I count it one of the 
strangest chances of my career 
that I played so large a part 
in them. I had been several 
years in Nahrain (had been, 
indeed, one of its few pre-war 
European residents), and for 
the last two had acted as chief 
secretary to the High Commis- 
sioner. Of the latter, Lord 
Cobham—high-minded, humor- 
ous, determined, but profoundly 
siyasi,—I prefer not to speak 
at length; every one remem- 
bers the fatal King’s birthday 
morning when, bareheaded in 
the sun as he took the garrison 
march past, he was struck 
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down by sunstroke, and never 
recovered. I acted for him 
during his frequent absences 
from Nukhailah ; and for this, 
as for all purposes requiring 
a central position and good 
lines of communication, my 
house at Turadah was most 
inconveniently placed. Tura- 
dah is three miles from the 
northern limit of Nukhailah 
city, and therefore four from 
the Residency, and fully six 
from the palace ; the telephone 
system, moreover, thanks to 
the disastrous concession under 
which it ran, was slow and 
unreliable. But our imposing 
and comfortable, if somewhat 
jerry-built, riverside house more 
than rewarded my wife and 
myself for our remoteness. The 
Sweeping views up and down- 
stream, green rose-garden at 
the side, and cool acres of date- 
trees behind, gratified in Nancy 
her love of spaciousness, flowers, 
strange pets, and immunity 
from droppers-in. Our son had 
gone home to school some three 
months before, and she was 
to follow him a week after the 
day which, as it transpired, 
was in result to give her the 
most unexpected of travelling 
companions. 

I had seen the King, and 
spoken to him for a moment, 
as he rode and adored his new 
Shetland pony—gift, I had been 
told, of some rich Nahraini 
abroad —in the shady but 
rapidly-heating palace gardens 
before I passed in to keep my 
appointment with the Regent. 
As I emerged, after a trying 
hour of dignified deadlock, I 
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stood and patted the little 
animal, now riderless, and so 
unsuitably coated for a Nab- 
raini June; then, nodding 
good-bye to the A.D.C. on 
duty, and hating the heat and 
glare, walked slowly down the 
shingled drive towards my car. 
His Highness had not referred 
to that chronic bone of con- 
tention, the King’s education. 
He had shown (what I was 
well aware of) his displeasure 
at the High Commissioner’s 
Kurdish tour only in a single 
suave sentence. But these 
things, and other recent dis- 
crepancies of view, had com- 
bined to banish hope of agree- 
ment on the subject of to-day’s 
audience—the treatment of 
Hamma Agha. I had laboured 
in vain, therefore, in urging 
him to extend a less unguarded, 
less embarrassing favour to 
this one-eyed obese old repro- 
bate of the Kurdish mountains 
—persistent Turkophile till now, 
many times a murderer, and 
as powerful a trouble-maker 
as he was undoubtedly a strik- 
ing and virile personality. But 
the Regent had taken him to 
his heart, moved by I know 
not what flattery or contrari- 
ness, and perhaps by the in- 
stant but ill-assorted friendship 
which the Agha had struck up, 
in all apparent sincerity and 
friendliness, with the King. 
The Amir’s endeavour was now 
to endear his Kurdish favourite 
equally to the High Commis- 
sioner, who had yet to be con- 
vinced that policy did not de- 
mand his removal across the 
frontier. I had once seen him 
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since his arrival, with a most 
picturesque retinue of his cen- 
tral Kurdish tribesmen in Nuk- 
hailah, and had, I admit, felt 
the attraction, in spite of his 
lurid past, of his ugliness and 
charm. He had offered me a 
silver khanjar, and threatened 
to pay me a formal call. 

So, reflective and hungry— 
for it was past one o’clock,—I 
sought my car and visualised 
a drink. A sentry clicked as 
I approached ; and Najib Beg, 
a weedy officer of the body- 
guard, turned in and exchanged 
a Smile and salute as we passed. 
My car stood in a widening of 
the drive facing the gate, as 
I had left it. Immediately be- 
hind it was another Buick, a 
shabby black seven-seater in- 
distinguishable (save for the 
number, and the details that 
owner-drivers know) from my 
own. Without a glance or a 
thought, I stepped in behind 
the driving-wheel, started, and 
drove out on to the shadeless 
road. Home, a wash, and 
tiffin were the next objectives. 

It takes twenty minutes to 
drive, even in the comparative 
afternoon emptiness of streets, 
from the palace to the farther 
end of Turadah. To-day noth- 
ing delayed me, except when, 
a few hundred yards from the 
palace, a herd of water-buffa- 
loes, astride the road and seem- 
ingly unattended, blocked my 
progress for some minutes, for 
this animal is equally impervi- 
ous to horn and invective. 

I reached home, somewhat 
hotter, wetter, and thirstier 
than I had started, and drove 
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up the amateur drive which 
we had!made through the date- 
garden. To unlock the garage, 
run in,{dismount, and leave it 
for a servant to shut and lock 
the doors was the work of a 
couple of minutes. 

It would contribute nothing 
to this story if I related full 
particulars of that much-needed 
luncheon, and the comfortable 
and partly somnolent afternoon 
that followed it. Nothing could 
have been more normal, un- 
exciting: the items of gossip 
recounted by Nancy, who had 
entertained two of her kind to 
mid-morning tea, and my ac- 
count to her of various official 
calls and conversations. I had, 
indeed, been somewhat un- 
usually affairé, since His Ex- 
cellency encouraged the making 
of minor decisions in his ab- 
sence, which in this case was 
to end to-morrow morning. 
Nancy picked up a thread of 
my own thoughts when she 
recalled a conversation she had 
had recently with Lord Cob- 
ham upon the manner and the 
place of the King’s upbringing. 
With a backward purdah 
mother (a good-hearted nice 
woman, but of the old school), 
and flanked by a number of 
dowdy, secluded, elder and 
younger sisters, the boy could 
have little chance, as far as 
home influences went, of be- 
coming a modern-minded man. 
Now, constitutionally, for the 
future ruler of the country, it 
was important that he should, 
for the stocks of the old-type 
Eastern potentate in these days 
stand very low. The whole 
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British element, therefore, 
thought it important to get 
the child right away, give him 
the best of educations, keep 
him decent, and inculcate (if 
possible) wisdom and progres- 
siveness on our lines. Here, 
unfortunately, tradition and 
perhaps religion and I hardly 
know what (besides sheer con- 
servative obstinacy) stepped in 
in the person of the Regent. 
This patriarch utterly refused 
Eton, Oxford, or even a Euro- 
pean governess, in favour of 
years of barren Mullah learning 
and seedy hyper-Islamic local 
professors. His Excellency had 
hinted, offered, deprecated ; my 
wife and other senior khatuns 
—to whom, poor inferior crea- 
tures, the Regent was always 
charming—had struck suitable 
notes of appeal in both harim 
and diwan. Nothing availed, 
but we still clung to hope. 

This subject we discussed at 
large over the salad and shandy- 
gaff, then parted for the after- 
noon, to meet again—-silent, as 
becomes those who have slept 
and awakened—on the veran- 
dah for tea. And at this point 
—five hours since the really 
critical happening in this his- 
tory—occurred the first indica- 
tion of our part therein. Ab- 
dullah, the car-boy, requested 
to speak with me. Let him 
come: he came. 

‘Sahib, there is one within 
the garage!” 

ee How 9 9? 

“There is one within the 
garage, and the door locked. 
After your Honour had come 
home, did I not go to do service 
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to the car and to lock it in? 
And there was nobody. Now, 
it is still locked (and the key 
in my hand), and there is 
sound of one within, calling 
aloud. And I think the voice 
is the voice of a boy.” 

“Did you ask him who he 
was?” 

“IT asked him. He said, ‘I 
am the Malik.’ I knew not 
what he wished to mean. I 
said, ‘How did you get in?’ 
He said, ‘I do not know. Open 
the door!’ On that, I brought 
news to your Honour.” 
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I still was not greatly in- 
terested. Abdullah, besides be- 
ing incredibly dirty and always 
hot, was a liar. Still, there 
was something not quite ordi- 
nary. I went down to see, re- 
minded by Nancy that we must 
start for tennis in ten minutes. 
The garage was locked, and 
silence within it. Taking the 
key from Abdullah, I unlocked 
the doors and threw them open. 

On the running-board, sulky 
and half-awake, and clad solely 
in my greasy drill garage-coat, 
sat the King. 


I. 


If it had been George V., 
I could not have been more 
surprised. In conventional 
phrase, true for once, I was 
deprived of speech and in- 


credulous of my eyes. The 
little King! Locked in my 
garage at Turadah, naked 


save for an old coat of my 
own, which hung grotesquely 
on him, and changed indeed, 
quantum mutatus ab illo, from 
the eager bright-eyed child 
of some hours before. But 
mistake was impossible; I 
knew him as well as my own 
boy. 

Obeying a first instinct, I 
stood between him and the 
door, and called out to my 
servant not to enter, but to 
bid the khatun come in haste. 
He smiled faintly as he recog- 
nised me, and again when he 
heard me summon my wife. I 
took his hand and looked at 
his sleepy dull eyes. 


** Sidi, how came you here ? ” 
I asked. 

“I don’t know. I sat up 
from my sleep, and I saw 


myself to be here. The door 
was closed.” 
He shut his eyes. I noticed 


marks of his dusty bare feet 
on my mudguards; he had been 
trying to see out or to escape. 

I said, ‘‘Who brought you 
here? When did you come? 
Why did you not come to the 
house ? Where are your 
clothes ? ”’ 

He said, still with shut eyes, 
“I know nothing. They 
stripped me, and one held my 
hands, and I forget everything. 
Afterwards I was in a car, and 
I have knocked my knee ’— 
he showed a bruise—‘‘and I 
have slept a long time, and I 
awoke here,” pointing to the 
tonneau of the car. “ And I 
think I am ill——” 

At this moment Nancy ar- 
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rived. He smiled at her and 
got up, for they were old and 
affectionate friends. She was, 
on the instant, so natural and 
motherly with him that it 
could not have been known 
that she was as much amazed 
as myself to see him. A 
minute later, slipping back to 
the house, she brought a big 
Shawl in which the King 
wrapped himself, head and all, 
discarding my greasy jacket, 
for he was very self-conscious, 
and dreaded the eyes of ser- 
vants. Arm-in-arm_ they 
walked to the house, where 
the child—more and more him- 
self, but still heavy and puzzled 
—was washed, petted, attired 
in some clothes of Hugh’s, 
which became him well, and 
regaled with cucumber sand- 
wiches and tea. 

I followed them, having be- 
come aware of two things: 
the first, a faint smell of chloro- 
form on the King, and the 
second, such footmarks on the 
inside of the rear door of my 
car as could only have been 
made by one lying down on 
the floor of it. The marks were 
his. Therefore he had been 
lying there, as he said himself. 
But since when, and by whom 
deposited? At this point I 
questioned Abdullah as to the 
time at which he had locked 
up. A single minute after I 
had entered the house, seeking 
lunch, he stated. He appeared 
not to be lying, and appealed 
confidently to the other ser- 
vants. Did he not bring in 
the key and put it on the 
proper nail? Bilasim the but- 
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ler confirmed this, the inarticu- 
late Persian gardener wagged 
his head. It was established, 
then, that the garage (which 
had a stout English lock, with 
one key only) had been locked 
from 1.35 till tea-time. That 
meant that the King had either 
got in after I left the car, and 
before Abdullah had locked it 
(which was incredible), or he 
was there, concealed, before 
and after I put the car in 
(equally incredible, for there 
was absolutely no room or 
cover), or I myself brought 
him in in the back of the car. 
This was just possible, if I 
could really have failed to see 
him; and perhaps I could, 
tired and unsuspecting and 
stepping, as I had, straight 
into the driver’s seat without 
a glance behind. On this 
theory, then, I must myself 
have conveyed the boy, drugged 
and lying in the car, perhaps 
with the floor-mat over him, 
from somewhere, presumably 
the palace, to my own house, 
a kidnapper malgré mot. 

Deep in thought I returned 
to the house, and telephoned 
to put off our tennis. I found 
Jasim greatly restored towards 
self-respect and good spirits as 
he sat with my wife on the 
verandah, chattering hard. 
Fright and the drug were al- 
ready giving way to the adven- 
ture of being away from home 
and with English friends in 
their own intimate surround- 
ings. As far as he knew any- 
thing, he confirmed my theory. 
No longer on his pony’s back, 
he had been walking, alone for 
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the moment, near the little 
thicket of cannas, hollyhocks, 
and cesbania not far from the 
wider reach of the drive where 
the cars stop. Two or three 
men, one short and dark-mous- 
tached with gold teeth and a 
fez, had appeared and closed 
in upon him, without violence. 
One had seized his hands, and 
another, he thought, had thrown 
something over his head. This 
was the chloroform, and it had 
probably been followed by a 
dose of sleeping-draught. He 
must then have been bundled, 
directly or indirectly, into my 
car. 
Anyhow, our line was clear 
—return him home and tell 
the police, the sooner the better. 
I returned to the telephone, 
asked for the palace,' and, after 
minutes of waiting,,could get 
no reply. I failed no less to 
get Braithwaite, the Commis- 
sioner of Police, or either of his 
assistants, or the C.I.D. man ; 
five-thirty in the afternoon is, 
in Nahraini officialdom, the 
deadest time of the day. Very 
well; I must taxi the King 
back to the palace unannounced, 
tell my story to the Regent, 
then look for a suitable police 
officer. It was a queer busi- 
ness, and would call for thor- 
ough investigation, fresh pre- 
cautions, &c.; but this would 
close my personal part in it. 
But it proved far otherwise. 
The King entirely refused to 
go. He was headachy, cross 
and affectionate by turns, still 
a little frightened and inclined 
to cry. Finally, he declared 
himself to be feeling ill, and 
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contrived to turn quite alarm- 
ingly pale. He then checked 
my strong suspicions of sham- 
ming by being generously and 
unregally sick, and lay down. 
It became obvious, in fact, that 
force alone, and positive cruelty 
to boot, would get him to the 
palace that night. He must 
stay as our guest and be well 
rested and looked after, while 
I went up and saw the Regent 
(and the police) alone. Thus 
it was arranged. The King, 
revived and delighted at the 
prospect of a night with us, 
retired in good spirits to bath 
and bed in Hugh’s room. We 
spoke of calling in a doctor, 
but decided that there was 
nothing for him to do. I tele- 
phoned the local Turadah police 
station for a guard of con- 
stables on the house for the 
night, which they promptly 
sent, then set forth to take my 
good but surprising news to 
the palace, asking myself, as 
I started the car, what scenes 
of panic and consternation 
would await me there and be 
allayed by my arrival. 

The car turned out of my 
drive into the road at 6.15 or 
thereabouts, and was promptly 
stopped by the signals of a 
short well-dressed effendi, who 
waved a letter at me from the 
roadside. I halted, he advanced 
right up to me, and began in 
excellent English and an Ox- 
ford voice, ‘‘ You are Mr Raw- 
linson, the Chief Secretary ? ” 
I admitted it, and as I surveyed 
his gold teeth, dark glasses, 
and air of quiet purpose, my 
mind dashed back to the King’s 
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description of the man who had 
chloroformed him. Anyhow, I 
did nothing, could have done 
nothing, while he fumbled in 
his inside pocket and produced 
a letter-case, remarking, “I 
have a very important secret 
letter for you.”’ 

Now, these things happen 
readily to the heroes of detec- 
tive fiction, but, applied to one- 
self, they are disconcerting. 
When I suddenly felt my hands 
seized from behind in a grip 
of iron, my eyes—or rather my 
whole face—tied up in a fusty- 
smelling garment, and then a 
rope passed round my chest, 
arms and all, I neither smiled 
sardonically nor thought that 
all was over. I cursed vio- 
lently, realising that my sus- 
picions had been correct, and 
that I was temporarily done 
for. Nobody spoke. I was 
lifted from the car, off the 
road, and behind the mud wall 
of a garden. A large hot hand 
was rammed over my mouth 
as I lay and listened to low 
rapid voices in Arabic some 
yards away. Five minutes later 
I was set on my feet and 
marched along, turned right 
and left, and then lifted, in a 
preposterous attitude, on to a 
horse or mule with a foul- 
smelling pack-saddle. I sup- 
pose some vague idea of dignity 
prevented my shouting. Any- 
how, along I rode for fully an 
hour, and was then deposited 
on to what felt like a cinder- 
heap with trimmings of refuse. 
Still in silence, and after a 
short pause, my arms were 
loosed and retied, and this 
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time my legs also. It was 
efficiently done. The voice of 
the gold-teethed man then pro- 
nounced clearly, and very near 
my ear, “‘ If you move or shout, 
you will be shot immediately.” 
The abah was then untied from 
my face, and simultaneously I 
heard retreating footsteps. This 
restored my sight, and by the 
slanting gold rays of sunset 
piercing the tree-tops I took 
my bearings. Nobody except 
a decrepit sore-backed donkey 
was in sight. My prison was 
the corner of a date-garden, 
indistinguishable from a thou- 
sand others, and heavily culti- 
vated with vegetables under 
the palms. I was seated or 
half-lying on a rubbish heap, 
a high mud wall behind me. 
Beside me had been placed a 
shallow bowl of water, from 
which I might hope to lap like 
a dog, and some flat rounds of 
Arab bread. 

A most unromantic, unpic- 
turesque abduction ! My ropes 
were highly uncomfortable, and 
chances of release slight, as I 
soon verified. I could move 
nothing, and felt sufficient re- 
spect for my genteel captor’s 
parting words to refrain from 
shouting or struggling or roll- 
ing, as I might have done, like 
a ninepin along the ground. 
Some millions of sand-flies and 
mosquitoes collected for an un- 
disturbed browse upon my face 
and hands, swaying and blow- 
ing being my only weapons 
against them. Two haggard 
and almost hairless pariah dogs 
arrived to sup upon such dain- 
ties as my castle afforded. 
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These were, however, minor 
afflictions compared with my 
feelings of alarm and anxiety. 
My own situation was humili- 
ating and (to put it mildly) 
unconstitutional, but probably 
not personally dangerous. But 
this treatment of me must, of 
course, be part and parcel of 
the King’s adventure, in which 
I had evidently been used as 
the tool of some pretty deter- 
mined rough. I was presum- 
ably detained thus while he 
pursued his plans further. How 
this might affect Nancy, now 
alone in a house obviously 
marked down; the nature of 
the designs on the King; the 
author or authors, and just 
how far they would go; the 
results of my failure to warn 
the palace or police, though 
when arrested I was actually 
en route for both—these were 
sufficiently distressing specula- 
tions. Moreover, whatever was 
intended would presumably 
happen quickly. My absence 
could not, unless gold-teeth 
and his men returned, be in- 
tended to last for more than 
a few hours; this arrest and 
captivity, as I reviewed it from 
my cloud of biting insects and 
a deadly thirst, had every air 
of hastiness. I was certain 
to be found in the morning 
by some garden-working fellah. 
Meanwhile I was wretched, 
helpless, and terribly worried 
about Nancy and the King. 
The police guard which I had 
mobilised for the house was 
my only comfort. 

But drink I must. The 
wretches had had that much 
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humanity, and though my lap- 
pings out of that soup-plate- 
like vessel were unbeautiful, 
they did me good. After nearly 
finishing the water, I resolved 
to await greater darkness (for 
I still imagined that somebody 
must be watching) before 
trying some silent scientific 
wriggles towards freedom. 

The next thing I knew was 
a sharp abdominal pain. I 
became aware that it was early 
morning, that I was wet with 
dew and severely chilled, that 
I had slept for hours like the 
dead. My ropes were painful, 
limbs very near cramp, mouth 
and head abnormally unhappy. 
I had been drugged, doubtless 
through the water of my even- 
ing lap, and with a stronger 
dose than he or they had given 
the little King yesterday. As 
full consciousness returned, and 
I gathered up the threads of 
the business, I felt desperate 
to escape. Heedless of last 
night’s warning, I shouted time 
after time. No result, though 
it seemed late enough for some 
one to have been stirring ; but 
not a sound. Every effort to 
free my hands was useless, and 
hurt badly. One thing only 
was gained: I now knew that 
there was no jailer on guard 
over me. 

Nevertheless, in twenty min- 
utes I was free and gingerly 
exercising my limbs, which, 
after the dew-wet ropes and 
the night chill and my rigid 
posture had done their worst, 
were in sorry case. My luck 
had been to see, some yards off, 
on the fringe of my rubbish 
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heap, a glitter of glass. I rolled 
to it, pulled out the fragment 
with my teeth, and found it 
to be three-quarters of a neck- 
less bottle with one sharp 
cutting edge. By lying on the 
bottle and performing various 
abdominal contortions, I could 
fray through one of my chest- 
ropes. This freed the rest, and 
I could untie my legs. After 
some minutes’ massage and 
cautious Miiller, I could walk. 
The sun had just risen, the air 
was clear, cool, and invigor- 
ating, the garden fresh and 
earthy—a Nabraini early morn- 
ing, than which there is no 
finer. 

Walking westwards, from 
garden to garden, I struck a 
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well-used donkey-track, and 
recognised it as one, scene of 
many a quiet evening hack 
with Hugh and Nancy, leading 
to the Turadah-Nukhailah road. 
Trudging along it, I got a lift 
some time later from a party 
of donkey-driving cultivators 
carrying fivegetables. They 
asked no questions, and cer- 
tainly did not suspect that the 
abject creature astride their 
best animal was the Chief 
Secretary and (at the moment) 
Acting High Commissioner of 
their country. For an hour we 
jogged along, myself increas- 
ingly restored by munching 
fruit; then they dropped me 
half a mile from my own 
garden gate. 


Ii. 


There was no sign of my car 
where I had involuntarily aban- 
doned it. Entering the garden, 
I saw the empty garage open, 
and was here met by the head 
constable of the guard, in whom 
the time and fashion of my 
incoming seemed to arouse no 
surprise. Under my rapid ques- 
tions, he allayed much of my 
anxiety. Yes, there had been 
visitors—an old woman who 
claimed to be my cook’s mother, 
a young man of unspecified 
appearance, and an effendi (my 
man, obviously, from the de- 
scription) who alleged urgent 
business with my wife. All 
had been duly refused entrance. 
The man on duty had twice 
fired, apparently on general 
preventive grounds. Yes, the 


khatun was within. No, she 
had not been out, nor given 
any orders. So far so good; 
if the idea in my arrest had 
been to rescue the King, it 
had been but half-heartedly 
adopted, and had failed. 
Nancy, in her calm reception 
of an abducted and barely- 
escaped husband, gave me a 
surprise comparable with any. 
I was greeted with affectionate 
equanimity, blandly scrutinised, 
and offered chota hazri. And 
I’d expected any sort of a 
scene! I passed through sur- 
prise to relief, and on almost 
to irritability. ‘“‘ Would I like 
tea? Had I had a comfort- 
able night? The King was 
still sound asleep. Why had 
they kept me at the palace ? ” 
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At this I exploded. “‘ Pal- 
ace! So that’s where you think 
I’ve been, instead of trussed up 
miles away upon a filthy rot- 
heap! Why the palace? Here 
was I picturing you mad with 
anxiety at my disappearance, 
which was abrupt enough for 
anybody, and you speak of 
comfortable nights in palaces!” 

All was soon explained, and 
I allowed myself to wallow for 
a few minutes in sympathy 
and applause. On her side, 
Nancy produced a _ letter, 
brought in an hour after I had 
left the house last night. In 
faultless English manuscript, 
but on cheap paper, it was 
addressed to her and signed 
by Kamil Beg, the Regent’s 
personal secretary. 


*H.H. the Regent is greatly 
perturbed by the events which 
have occurred to-day, and has 
summoned a conference which 
your husband (who is now 
here) will attend. He will per- 
haps be asked to spend the 
night at the palace. Please 
give your guest every atten- 
tion, and as much liberty as 
possible. All arrangements are 
in hand. Meanwhile H.H. is 
most anxious that the identity 
of your guest should be kept 
entirely secret.” 


By the paper, the writing, 
the phraseology, and the per- 
sonal address to her, this was 
a palpable forgery. It had been 
written—no doubt by my kid- 
nappers—to reassure her as 
to my absence, to prevent her 
from telling anybody anything, 
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and to leave the King the 
better available for seizure. 
Nancy, completely unsuspicious, 
had accepted it at its face 
value, put the boy safely and 
well-suppered to bed under her 
own eye, and had merely been 
surprised—apart from a cer- 
tain queerness which she ad- 
mitted finding in the letter— 
that I had not telephoned. 
She had therefore had no com- 
munication with the outside 
world during the whole period 
of my absence, except for two 
telephone calls for me by Dr 
Andrews, the dour and cau- 
tious, who would give no mes- 
sage. 

In fine, we seemed to be 
exactly where we had been 
before I set out on my travels. 
The small man in the fez—who 
had already indulged his pen- 
chant for abduction and drug- 
ging on the King and myself— 
must be, with his friends and 
assistants, still the only person 
who knew the King’s where- 
abouts, thanks to the failure of 
my various attempts to inform 
the world, and to Nancy’s night- 
long inactivity, Even our own 
servants were not allowed to 
see Jasim, and could not sus- 
pect his identity. What was 
going on in the palace I didn’t 
know, but should soon learn. 
My immediate job was obvious 
and simple—to call in the 
police, get a strong escort in 
cars, and run the King back 
to hishome. Having swallowed 
tea and peeped in on the King, 
I rang up Braithwaite on my 
way to shave, only to hear 
that he was at the palace. I 
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got his senior assistant, and 
told him to come to me at 
once with three cars. For 
escort we could take police 
from Turadah. The palace 
telephone was reported dis- 
connected, and the temporary 
ground-line run out there was 
engaged ; so said the exchange. 
I dressed, called for breakfast, 
and waited for Bosworth and 
his cars. 

But it was not to be so easy. 
The sound of bitter crying took 
me to the door of our guest’s 
room, where Nancy was within. 
I listened outside for a mo- 
ment, saw at once that we 
were in for a serious complica- 
tion, and entered. Nancy 
smiled at me a little hopelessly. 
The King, who had woken well 
and bright and full of chat, 
had at the first mention of 
returning home been trans- 
formed from a picture of smil- 
ing charm to a sulky, then a 
tearful, then a tragic and des- 
perate little boy. In a flood 
of words he was now reviewing 
the whole palace—slaves, offi- 
cials, women, régime, his uncle, 
everything ; and by his glance 
round the pleasant room and 
the open river beyond; by 
the whole contrast, half-ex- 
pressed and half-articulate, be- 
tween his life and the life he 
wanted; by his pathetic little 
gesture of clinging to Nancy’s 
arm, which I freely admit 
made my eyes misty, he ap- 
pealed to us with the most 
poignant of appeals not to send 
him back. We exhausted every 
phrase of comforting, redrew 
the picture, promised visits 
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and outings: he would have 
none of it. He wanted to live 
“like us,” to go to an English 
school like Hugh, to stay where 
he was. Much of this, of course, 
was nonsense. He was, if you 
like, a wilful and discontented, 
though a very lovable, child ; 
but unfortunately he was say- 
ing, with a completeness of 
conviction, exactly what we 
had said for and about him 
many times before. And now 
he had himself perfectly appre- 
ciated just what each régime 
stood for. I saw that his 
attitude must be a definite 
factor in the case, not a mere 
childish whim. It was a pain- 
ful scene, and I was relieved 
when a ring of the telephone 
took me out into the hall. 
Nancy is better at these things 
than I. 

The telephone was from 
Andrews, the doctor who regu- 
larly attended the palace, 
speaking from there. Yes, he 
had tried to get me before. 
Would I come immediately ? 
He supposed that I knew all 
about the accident, but there 
was rather a strange feature. 
Braithwaite was there. They 
wanted me to deal with the 
Regent. I said, “Has the 
Regent asked for me?” He 
thought he had. 

“How much is known at 
the palace ? ” I asked. 

“About what?” This was 
typically Andrews. 

“About the King’s where- 
abouts.” 

‘*'He’s in the big reception- 
room.” Now, what did that 
mean ? 
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“No, not the Regent—the 
King.” 

“Yes, he’s with the Regent 
receiving people. He’s not 
better to-day ; in fact, I think 
he’s a shade more abnormal, 
or rather I thought so until 
Look here, Rawlinson, come 
up, can’t you? We are de- 
finitely out of our depth. 
Hold on, Braithwaite wants to 
speak.”’ Braithwaite came to 
the phone. 

“ Rawlinson, this is a queer 
outfit. I’d be relieved if you'd 
come along. I don’t know how 
much you know—Andrews ab- 
solutely confirms what : the 
slaves told me——”’ 

A little more of this double- 
Dutch, on a maddeningly in- 
audible telephone, left me fit 
for one thing only—to get to 
the palace and see what was 
going on for myself. The King 
was “‘ with the Regent receiv- 
ing people” now, and “a 
shade more abnormal to-day,” 
was he? I tasted, for the next 
half-hour, the choicest fruits 
of impatient bewilderment. 

The transport problem—for, 
of course, I was carless—was 
solved, by the arrival of Bos- 
worth, one of whose cars I 
instantly seized and turned 
round. He was to stay at 
my house till wanted, in charge 
and with a guard. I left Nancy 
administering breakfast to the 
King. 

In twenty minutes I was at 
the palace, found Braithwaite 
and Andrews in Kamil Beg’s 
room, and instantly joined 
issue. (Lord Cobham would 
not be back for an hour or 
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two, flying down from Othma- 
niyah, so I was still for the 
moment the arbiter of destinies.) 
It was a great interview. On 
the common subject each side 
had a tale to tell, entirely 
different from the others, and 
all true. Honours were even. 
Perhaps, on the whole, they 
surprised me a shade more 
than I surprised them. 

What I heard from Braith- 
waite was this, the official and 
digested result of his inquiries : 
At a few minutes after 1 P.M. 
yesterday a herd of water- 
buffaloes, stampeded by some 
fright along the raised road 
outside the palace gates, had 
knocked down the King, who 
had strayed out of the grounds 
into the road, covered him 
with mud and bruises, and left 
him dazed and bloody on the 
ground. He was found, picked 
up, carried into the palace, 
washed, &c., &c., the Regent 
superintending and greatly per- 
turbed. No broken bones nor 
severe injuries could be seen 
(Andrews was called by tele- 
phone), but it soon became 
obvious that his mind was 
affected. He recognised no- 
body, knew nothing, couldn’t 
hear, and wouldn’t speak. So 
passed the afternoon. By the 
evening, thorough examination 
had shown that the physical 
injuries were nothing at all; 
but the child himself was deaf, 
dumb, and entirely changed. 
In spite of this, the palace 
was besieged by callers, who 
all saw him (such is the Oriental 
treatment of the sick), praised 
Allah that all was well, in 
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sh’Allah the deafness, &e., 
would soon pass, and so on. 
A full account was sent by 
special messenger to me—surely 
I had received it? The palace 
telephone wires had been cut 
early in the afternoon. 

With what feelings I heard 
all this may be imagined. 
Andrews took up the tale. 
“The trouble is, it is not the 
King at all. It’s a different 
kid altogether.” 

“TIT could have told you 
that,’’ I said, scoring a point. 
They gasped. 

** You haven’t seen him, have 
you? How did you know?” 

“Because at this moment 
the King is quite comfortable 
and happy in my house at 
Turadah. And he spent the 
night there. And he met no 
buffaloes. And he’s perfectly 
normal. Now let’s have some 
more about t’other boy.” 

But they insisted on hearing 
about mine first. I told them 
everything in a rapid whisper. 
They were relieved, partially 
enlightened, still more mystified, 
Andrews nodding with pursed 
mouth, Braithwaite emitting 
his characteristic war-cry, a 
puff like a tired swimmer. 
Then I made them tell me the 
rest from the palace end. 

‘“* Physically, I was taken in 
entirely,” said Andrews. “‘ Face, 
hair, missing front teeth, phy- 
sique—all the King quite au- 
thentically,—and, of course, the 
identical clothes. I did just 
notice that his feet were rather 
broad and horny, but, after all, 
the King runs about barefoot 
alot in summer. The deaf and 
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dumbness could be explained 
by shock and a bad bump on 
the head (though I couldn’t 
find one); the unfamiliar air 
of the child when he was 
brought in was certainly curi- 
ous, but, anyhow, he had had 
a herd of buffaloes over him. 
It was later that I noticed 
his appendicitis scar was 
missing; then, that this boy 
had broken a finger which had 
mended crooked; then his 
breath, which was poisoned by 
a very bad tooth, which the 
King hasn’t got. Nobody but 
me appeared to suspect any- 
thing—least of all the Regent, 
who even got the A.D.C. to 
photograph them _ together, 
holding hands, to send to the 
papers. I told Braithwaite.” 

“Td been told by two of 
the slaves,” Braithwaite went 
on. ‘‘One had noticed the 
finger, the other the feet. They 
daren’t tell anybody; and you 
couldn’t wonder when you saw 
the Regent. He was fussing 
round, praising Allah, and gloat- 
ing over the boy with relays 
of the Ashraf, who buzzed 
round like flies in the evening. 
None of the women suspected 
anything —the mother and 
elder sisters are all in Egypt, 
as you know. So, beyond the 
two slaves and ourselves, no- 
body knows yet.” 

“Is it absolutely certain ? ” 
I asked. 

* Absolutely. The child is 
no more the King than I am. 
But there’s a very remarkable 
likeness. As a matter of literal 
fact, I doubt whether his 
mother could tell.” 
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“Is the Regent bound to 
find out?” 

“I should say not. If one 
insisted and showed one’s 
proofs, of course he’d be bound 
to admit it; but I don’t envy 
the job. On the other hand, 
unless suspicion is deliberately 
put into his mind, it would very 
likely never exist there. The 
shock will be colossal.” 

“Have you issued bulle- 
tins ? ’ I asked Andrews. 

** Yes.” 

“* After you knew the truth 
or before ? ”’ 

“Both. The old man asked 
me to, and why not?” . 

“Tt rather commits us, for 
the moment.” 

“* We are committed. Braith- 
waite and Hobson, and I think 
others, took part in the con- 
gratulations parade, both be- 
fore and after we knew; and 
Mackenzie”’ (the British A.D.C.) 
“drove out with the Regent 
and this boy this morning. 
And what about your letter, 
anyhow ? ” 

“Letter? Ive not written 
a word. What letter? ”’ 

He picked up a sheet from 
Kamil Beg’s writing-table. It 
was typed, on thick Residency 
paper, brief and formal, in the 
third person, and it offered 
the sincere congratulations of 
His Excellency to His High- 
ness the Regent on the pre- 
servation of the King, and 
hoped for his early complete 
recovery from the shock. 

A forgery. I had never sent 
or seen it. Braithwaite looked 
solemn, and said that the 
Regent had been pleased with 


it. Now to whom, unless to 
some irresponsible fool in my 
office, could it have been worth 
while to concoct this? As it 
evidently referred to the King 
who was not the King—con- 
veniently known as T’other 
Boy,—it was one item more 
by which we, the British ele- 
ment, seemed to be accepting 
him. The formal congratula- 
tions, bulletins, public drives, 
&ec., all made in the same 
direction. 

Braithwaite puffed with vio- 
lence. ‘‘ Then what’s the posi- 
tion ? ’’ he asked. 

“The position is that the 
real King is at my house, 
nobody except the corps of 
kidnappers knowing it. A 
bogus king, arrived from thin 
air, is installed here and ac- 
cepted by all, including us, 
photographed and fussed over. 
The old gentleman himself E 

An A.D.C. here entered and 
asked me to come to the Regent, 
who had heard that I was 
there. I rose, not looking, I 
hoped, as desperately puzzled 
as I felt. A minute later I 
was in the audience room, 
which was half full of people. 
The Regent stood at the far 
end, speaking for a minute 
each to all-comers. I was 
ushered forward, blankly won- 
dering what line I was to 
take. 

I took, for better or worse, 
that of least resistance. How 
was it possible in this crowded 
public room to drop my bomb- 
shell? And if it had to be 
done later and more gently, 
His Excellency and not I was 
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the man to do it. I had (as 
I still think) no choice but to 
offer more congratulations, re- 
lief, and hopes, which were 
graciously received. We chatted 
for a couple of minutes. The 
Regent considered that his 
Majesty was already brighter, 
nearer to complete restoration. 
I couldn’t resist asking where 
he was, and as I asked I be- 
came aware of a little boy, 
beautifully dressed in the Arab 
style, playing with the electric 
light switches near a side door. 
Absorbed, and ignoring the 
Chamberlain and two black 
slaves who hovered near, he 
gave me a good opportunity 
to study him. He was, indeed, 
a complete replica of our guest 
at Turadah, complete to the 
point of doubting one’s eyes. 
The sole difference—something 
strange, cowed, wild-animal in 
the face—might easily be atitri- 
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buted to a bad shock. It was 
uncanny. 

Having shaken hands and 
spoken suitably with this child 
of mystery, who seemed to 
move soundless lips as he looked 
with dull indifference, I took 
my leave of the Regent with 
many Inshallahs and Mashal- 
lahs, and returned to the outer 
room. Braithwaite was just 
replacing the telephone receiver. 

“His Excellency is back,” 
he said. 

I thought I had never heard 
better news. 

“Come with me,” I told 
him. ‘“‘ We’re heading straight 
for the Residency to get this 
off our chests. Doc., ring up 
the Residency and say that I 
must have His Excellency to 
myself at once, most urgent. 
Things here must take their 
course for the moment. Good- 
bye.” 


IV. 


Braithwaite and I, collecting 
on the way Hobson, the chief 
Liaison Officer, encyclopedic 
in local politics and society, 
were at the Residency in fifteen 
minutes, in His Excellency’s 
room in a further two, and 
were hard at work in three 
more. My spirits had risen 
immensely, since I could pass 
on the responsibility while still 
sharing the fun. 

It was characteristic of Lord 
Cobham that he would accept 
information only as fast as he 
could digest it. Therefore it 
was half an hour before we had 


told our story, and he had 
grasped it in all its bearings. 
It left him sober, absorbed, 
with half-shut eyes and tapping 
fingers, putting an occasional 
question. Then he handed me 
paper. 

“Let’s write down any 
reasons there may be—” he 
was beginning, when the tele- 


phone rang. He listened, bit 


his lip, showed annoyance. 
“Yes, your Highness,” speak- 
ing in his poorest of Arabic, 
“IT am returned half an hour. 
... Yes.... Many thanks.... 
Yes... . I beg your pardon.” 
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He hastily put down the re- 
ceiver, seized the cord, and 
gave it so violent a jerk that 
one strand came away from 
its terminal screw. He smiled. 

“ Regrettable violence ; but 
I’m not prepared to talk to 
the Regent yet. Rawlinson, 
will you get this defective in- 
strument put right ? ” 

I grinned, and scribbled a 
note to the office superin- 
tendent. 

“Now for the cracking of 
this nut,’ His Excellency re- 
commenced, and we began sys- 
tematically to consider each 
possible alternative. . What 
these were, and how some could 
be dismissed while others lin- 
gered, the reader of these pages 
can appreciate unaided. The 
common ground that emerged 
was (first) that the real King 
must be reinstated, but (second) 
that the extent to which T’other 
Boy had been accepted, and 
the character of the Regent, 
made such reinstatement ex- 
tremely delicate. 

Braithwaite was for solving 
the whole riddle before we pro- 
duced the real Jasim at all, 
and certainly we were still 
moving in darkness the most 
profound when it came to ex- 
plaining how one boy can turn 
into two. But however, and 
by whomever, this amazing 
trick had been worked, the 
first thing was to restore the 
essentially right position. How ? 
We considered the obvious 
straightforward line, which was 
the open handing over of the 
right boy and simultaneous 
discrediting of the wrong. I 
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tabulated the objections to this 
as principally three. 

1. Jasim’s own strong objec- 
tion to being handed. 

2. Effect of such public ex- 
posure on the Regent, 
who—habitually infall- 
ible, impeccable—would 
be shown to have made 
a very bad and pecu- 
liarly embarrassing mis- 
take. 

3. That it would involve a 
volte-face on our part, 
since we—the doctor, 
Mackenzie, Braithwaite, 
and now I myself in 
formal audience—had 
accepted king No. 2. 

His Excellency was disposed 
to take this last item seriously, 
and by no means made light 
of the other two. (I told him 
of Jasim’s protests and tears ; 
he was as fond of the child, 
nearly, as I and Nancy). 

“It’s not only that we must 
exactly reverse our attitude, 
sir,’ I said, “‘ an attitude which 
we took up in spite of our 
knowledge of the essential fact ; 
but won’t the whole thing, 
desperately annoying for the 
Regent and seen through his 
peculiar vision and following 
on our recent coldness with 
him, look rather fishy? The 
British part, I mean i 

“You mean he'll think we 
engineered it ? ” 

** Well, first you and he have 
a sharp difference of opinion 
about the King’s upbringing. 
Then you go away, which 
annoys him. Then—exactly 
while you’re away—the King 
turns up mysteriously at my 
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house, and is there detained 
in secret. Then I congratulate 
the Regent on the safety, &c., 
of the bogus substituted king! 
Can we, after that, calmly 
announce the mistake ? ”’ 

A deep silence fell. From 
outside I heard the hideous 
note of the Residency peacocks, 
the chattering of some boys 
bathing in the river, palm- 
tops rustling in the rising 
shamal. “ It’s the devil,’’ mur- 
mured Hobson. His Excel- 
lency agreed and rubbed his 
chin. We were not making 
much progress. 

At this moment entered the 
discreet white-clad doorman, 
and handed me a folded slip 
of paper. With a glance at 
His Excellency, I opened and 
read, then passed it to him. 
It was a hurried scrawl in 
pencil, unaddressed and un- 
dated, bearing the words— 


“If you are conferring about 
the King, I can disclose every- 
thing. Also I have a letter of 
introduction from Lord Char- 
mouth. Ezra Bottika.” 


His Excellency read _ it 
through poised glasses. He 
opined that this was the fellow 
that Charmouth had spoken 
of—the son of the Jewish 
Nahraini - Manchester million- 
aire, Sir Reuben Bottika. Now, 
why did he choose this moment 
to call? How did he know 
what we were talking about, 
and what could he disclose 
about the King ? 

“Better let him in, sir,’ I 
suggested. ‘“‘He must know 
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something. Anyhow, we can 
easily put him out again.” 

His Excellency acquiescing, 
and Braithwaite recrossing his 
legs with a loud puff, Mr 
Bottika was admitted. Hat 
in hand, he was short, slight, 
Semitically dressed, fair, suave, 
perfectly confident. After a 
first indifferent glance, I looked 
again, then stared, then 
doubted; then was almost cer- 
tain. While he shook hands, 
was introduced, and sat down, 
I had him. With fairer hair, 
hat for fez, white teeth for 
gold, no dark glasses, this was 
my friend of the drugged soup- 
plate ! 

Cutting the usual civilities 
to a minimum, His Excellency 
inquired what light he wished 
to throw upon “the remark- 
able event of yesterday.’ With 
an extraordinarily annoying 
simper, Ezra replied that he 
could throw a very great deal 
of light, “if it were made easy 
for him to do so.” While he 
and His Excellency fenced, I 
scribbled on the back of his 
note, and handed it to His 
Excellency, vid Braithwaite. 
“This is the man who tied 
me up last night.”” They were 
creditably unmoved. Ezra, 
who seemed unanxious to catch 
my eye, was becoming fluent. 

“The events of yesterday, 
your Excellency, are definitely 
over, are they not? His 
Majesty is safe (I refer, of 
course, to Mr Rawlinson’s visi- 
tor at Turadah), and there has 
been no publicity. Personally, 
I am returning to England 
to-morrow——”’ 
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“Indeed. Well? ” 

“Yes. Now as a British 
subject, and one specially re- 
commended to your Excel- 
lency ”—he passed across an 
expensive envelope, presumably 
Charmouth’s letter,—‘‘I should 
be very sorry if those respon- 
sible for yesterday’s incident 
turned out to be such as would 
embarrass you, or if, being 
such, they became too public. 
The house, of course, at which 
His Majesty was found, and 
where he is still concealed——”’ 

Braithwaite puffed ominous- 
ly. His Excellency was restive. 

““May I ask what you are 
suggesting ? ’’ he asked. 

Ezra continued to smile. “TI 
am suggesting that, in view of 
the very special mentality of 
the Regent, and the tendencies 
of the local press and other 
presses, and ’’—with a most 
unctuous significance and a 
look at me—‘‘any personal 
embarrassments there might be, 
it would be unfortunate if it 
became public that His Majesty 
was kidnapped by an English- 
man and detained secretly at 
the house of the Chief Secre- 
tary.” 

“I think, Mr Bottika, that 
these subtleties belong to a 
later stage, and may be left 
to me. What I must ask you 
now, since you have volun- 
teered these remarks, is to state 
everything you know, fully and 
at once.” 

“No doubt,” Braithwaite in- 
terposed, “it will agree with 
what we know.” 

Ezra was entirely at his ease. 
He accepted coffee from the 
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sphinx-like coffee-man, and lit 
an opulent cigarette. 

“Naturally. My only wish 
was to emphasise the inter- 
national aspect, but your Ex- 
cellency does not need me to 
do that. As to the kidnapping 
of the King, I did it entirely 
myself.” 

This we received in stony 
silence. He deprecated the 
outburst which no one made. 

“May I begin at the begin- 
ning? After two months in 
this country, which I haven’t 
visited since childhood, I gained 
the impression that its stan- 
dards were so low, so far below 
the enterprise and intelligence 
of Europe, that one could do 
almost anything with impunity. 
(I still think so.) Nothing, 
except a settled opinion to be 
taken back to Europe, would 
have come of this but for three 
things. The first was that 
while visiting my family’s lands 
in the Bani Zaid district I 
noticed a young peasant boy 
(who happened to be deaf and 
dumb) with a most extraor- 
dinary resemblance to the young 
King Jasim. Living in a rustic 
tribal settlement, nobody had 
noticed it, until I—who had 
been several times at the palace, 
and had even given the King 
a pony—saw it and was amazed. 
Later events proved that the 
likeness was not less than I 
had thought. Secondly, I had 
been reading—as an antidote 
to rural life in Nahrain—a lot 
of the sort of literature which 
deals with absurd but not quite 
impossible enterprises; and 
some of these, and especially 
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one describing a fantastic but 
just possible impersonation in 
royal circles, had rather gone 
to my head. Thirdly, for 
special reasons, I wanted (and 
still want) a lot of money 
quickly, from some source other 
than my father. 

“The thing was easier than 
I imagined, once the idea and 
the chance had come. I brought 
the deaf and dumb boy to 
Nukhailah, pretending that his 
affliction was curable in hos- 
pital, kept him concealed while 
improving his resemblance to 
the King, watched the King’s 
daily movements, and—far the 
hardest part—got three reli- 
able assistants. Everything I 
planned worked to perfection. 
I disguised myself as a local 
effendi, and as such collared 
the King with the greatest 
ease while he played in the 
palace garden, gave him chloro- 
form and a bromide, and trans- 
ferred his clothes to the other 
boy. We deposited him for 
the moment in the car waiting 
ready, and covered him up. 
Then we unostentatiously left 
the garden for the road outside 
with the deaf boy, who was 
now the King complete to the 
last detail, wrapped in a big 
’abah concealing him and his 
clothes. A herd of water- 
buffaloes——”’ 

** We know the rest,” I said. 
“So that’s how the King got 
into my car?” 

“Yes; yours and mine were 
identical, and they put him 
in the wrong one. So we lost 
the whole game by that one 
slip.” 


“How did you know,” asked 
Braithwaite, ‘“‘that the herd 
would not trample your boy 
to death ? ” 

“He’s been with buffaloes 
all his life. And anyhow, I 
did want him knocked down, 
though preferably not killed. 
We arranged the mud and 
bruises and a little blood before 
they came along. The stam- 
peding was very well done.” 

A few details apart, the story 
quickly fell into shape. Ezra 
answered everything we asked, 
which didn’t need to be much. 
It was not hard to appreciate 
his horror at the discovery of 
the wrong car, his rapid in- 
quiries, his sprint to Turadah ; 
his loitering outside my house, 
having arranged the cutting 
of the palace telephone wires, 
and his interception of the re- 
port sent me from the palace ; 
his agonies of uncertainty as 
to when the King’s presence 
would become known (which 
was, in fact, later than he 
dared to hope) ; his improvised 
plan to hold up my car in the 
afternoon, confident that I 
should have His Majesty on 
board en route for home. (If 
I had had His Majesty and an 
escort, he could not have 
touched us.) The whole affair 
of my abduction was arranged 
on the spur of the moment, 
to prevent publicity and to 
facilitate getting the King from 
my house, and the forged letter 
from Najib Beg the same. But 
unfortunately, when it came 
to running the gauntlet of the 
armed house-guard, he retired 
baffled. Indeed, from the mo- 
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ment when the King was put 
in the wrong car, his hopes of 
success were slight. To hear 
this little perfectly Anglicised 
Jew calmly discuss his hopes 
and fears, his plans and tactics, 
a few hours after tying me up 
very painfully for a night on 
a refuse heap (for which he 
apologised), was an experience 
as strange as any in the whole 
episode. “As nasty a little 
piece of work as ever breathed,”’ 
was Braithwaite’s summing-up 
of Mr Ezra, and I never heard 
another. The mainspring of 
everything he did, I thought 
then and think now, was his 
contempt for the whole local 
world of Nahrain, which he felt 
he could without effort and 
without danger, which he dis- 
liked, easily outwit and exploit. 

When pumped dry—and he 
spoke without any reserve what- 
ever, entirely confident in his 
British citizenship and in the 
way he had involved me,—he 
was escorted outside by Braith- 
waite, whose sotto voce con- 
versation with His Excellency 
concerned his detention in the 
Residency. The Charmouth 
letter lay unopened. 

Ezra’s main conception—to 
get a bogus king accepted at the 
palace—was the real subtlety. 
It showed how exactly he 
appreciated and played up to 
the weak point in the Regent, 
the impossibility of his ever 
being mistaken, his rigid ob- 
stinacy and dread of ridicule. 
If the palace, he argued, had 
once accepted and acclaimed 
the substituted child, they 
would stick to him for ever as 
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far as the outside world went. 
Therefore, they couldn’t stand 
the public reappearance of the 
real one; therefore, the resub- 
stitution must be secret and 
tactful; therefore, it might 
hope to be abundantly lucra- 
tive. There was no flaw in 
Ezra’s scheme, and he was 
quite able enough to have car- 
ried it out in full. Moreover, 
whatever went wrong at any 
stage, he felt perfectly safe. 
He had merely to come to His 
Excellency, show himself a 
British subject, and say, 
“What about it?” 

Now, unfortunately, instead 
of himself in secret triumph 
bargaining with the Regent 
through suitable obscure chan- 
nels for the discreet restoration 
of Jasim, we had the duty 
instead. And, of course, he 
had exactly indicated our chief 
difficulty, as the next hour’s 
painful discussion established ; 
no power on earth would ever 
persuade His Highness that 
the whole thing had not been 
engineered by us. The nation- 
ality of the real author, the 
position of the receiver (my- 
self !), the well-timed absence 
of His Excellency, the recent 
coldness (largely about the King 
himself and his education), the 
attitude of British officials since 
the accident—in the face of all 
this, it was quite certain that 
the freakish truth would never, 
never prevail. We could only 
be thankful that, as His Ma- 
jesty had once been dumped 
on me, I had kept him and 
kept him quiet. I now tele- 
phoned the Turadah police to 
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confirm that the guard was in 
place, and verified from Nancy 
that the King was well and 
happy; only that, as before, 
the word palace still produced 
instant desolation. She added 
a small news item which I 
passed on to His Excellency : 
that old Hamma Agha had 
called at the house an hour 
ago, and was still sitting im- 
movably awaiting me, and that 
he and the King appeared the 
best of friends. 

“Hamma Agha!” His Ex- 
cellency repeated the name, 
and seemed not to follow up 
the train of thought further. 
But I did, with a feeling that 
the old disreputable Kurdish 
chief—beloved by the Regent, 
trying to gain favour with us, 
and friendly with the King— 
might prove a useful tool in 
our present quandary. More- 
over, he had now discovered 
the King in my house! So I 
was barely listening while the 
others invoked curses upon the 
head of the wretched Ezra, 
and groped for ways of sub- 
stituting the royal boy for the 
marsh boy without appearing 
to know anything of the whole 
affair. To any course proposed 
there were instant objections. 

But why not use Hamma 
Agha? The only good thing 
in his reputation was his al- 
most proverbial fidelity to his 
bond. If he undertook to act 
as an intermediary, and not 
to utter a word more than we 
told him, we could rely on his 
promise. And he would do a 
good deal to please us, and he 
was fearless, and at this mo- 
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ment he was playing amiably 
with Jasim. The more I cogi- 
tated, the better seemed the 
idea. I broached it to His 
Excellency. 

He received it coldly, ad- 
mitting only the Agha’s good 
repute for keeping promises ; 
of this he had heard much on 
his Kurdish tour. But as I 
gave him my idea more fully, 
I found him interested, and 
then attracted. Hobson liked 
it from the first; Braithwaite 
puffed suspiciously. Finally, 
to please His Excellency (who 
liked everything in writing and 
under numbered paragraphs), 
I tabulated it as follows :— 


Proposed Settlement. 


1. Hamma Agha goes to the 
Regent, tells him that the , 
King isn’t the King, and proves 
it. He then states that he 
knows where the real King is, 
and can produce him. This 
he will do on condition that— 

(a) Absolutely no questions 
are asked. 

(b) The Regent will persuade 
the High Commissioner 
to agree to certain 
stated pardons, privi- 
leges, &c., for him. 

2. Regent (probably after 
boggling and blustering) agrees, 
and begs His Excellency to 
concur in these. 

3. His Excellency concurs, 
with apparent reluctance. 

4. Jasim is handed to Hamma 
Agha, who quietly drops him 
at the palace, while T’other 
Boy is abstracted and sent 
home. Nobody knows that an 
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exchange has taken place ex- 
cept those who knew that it 
was the wrong boy before— 
and they won’t talk. 

We went thoroughly over 
this, and found it four-square 
and without reproach, if all 
did their parts. The Regent 
need never know that His 
Excellency or we, or anybody 
at all except Hamma Agha 
and possibly Andrews, had ever 
known about T’other Boy: 
thus and thus would his face 
be saved. 

“There’s one point,” said 
Braithwaite at this stage: 
“what about T’other Boy talk- 
ing too much afterwards, and 
letting the whole thing out? 
He may not be deaf and dumb 
for ever.” 

“Ezra said he was,” I re- 
plied. But was he? Or was 
it either assumed, or really an 
effect, perhaps only temporary, 
of the buffalo adventure ? After 
some trouble I got Andrews 
on the telephone. Could he 
say definitely? He could. By 
various tests he’d satisfied him- 
self that this boy was con- 
genitally deaf and dumb. There 
was, therefore, not much— 
though not absolutely nothing 
—to be feared from him. 

A far weaker point was the 
conduct of the King himself. 
He would be absolutely certain 
to tell the whole story, espe- 
cially if taken back to the 
palace against his will. This 
brought us up short; but 
it was Hobson who saw the 
light. 

“There’s a way, I think,” 
he said, “of killing all these 
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birds with one stone. Jasim 
cries out for British surround- 
ings and education; we want 
him to have them. Very well, 
make it a third condition of 
Hamma Agha’s offer to the 
Regent that the King is sent 
instantly to Europe. He'll be 
surprised, but he'll probably 
accept, because it makes the 
re-exchange of boys so much 
easier: T’other Boy departs 
in state for Europe, Jasim 
returns from there later on. 
Moreover, Jasim, having got 
exactly what he wanted, will 
not tell tales if we ask him 
not to. So that suits every- 
body. How about it, sir? ” 

“Would your wife take him, 
do you think, Rawlinson?” 
His Excellency asked me. 
“*'When does she go? ” 

“To-day week. Yes, she’d 
take him. He could go to 
Hugh’s school. She could start 
earlier — any time —if neces- 
sary.” 

“It seems to work.” Again 
we worked over the ground, 
suggesting an extra detail here 


and there. Then His Excel- 
lency stopped short, relapsed 
into an impassive silence, 


smiled, and shrugged a philo- 
sophic shoulder. Rubicon was 
crossed. 

The others left, while I 
stayed to fix the details of 
procedure. Every hour made 
the job more difficult and the 
dangers of premature publicity 
greater. Moreover, the Agha 
was at this moment a bird in 
the hand. I was therefore to 
return home and tackle him 
at once. 
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Two days later the local 
press of Nukhailah devoted 
their leading articles to the 
advantages of travel, the bene- 
fits of education. They dwelt 
on the unselfishness of an aged 
Regent who could part thus 
suddenly, in a worthy cause, 
with his cherished ward and 
King, on the youthful courage 
of the latter in facing the 
Western world and its homes 
of learning alone. (The im- 
pression that he would proceed 
direct to ‘Oxford College ” 
was general.) The hope was 
everywhere, but tactfully, ex- 
pressed that the temporary 
“indisposition ’ of His Majesty 
—the sad result of his accident 
—would yield readily to the 
medical prowess of the West. 
In view of this the abruptness 
of his departure was explained. 
Brilliant scenes of leave-taking 
had been witnessed, touching 
and hopeful tributes to the 
loyalty and sympathy inspired 
by King Jasim, &c., &c. In 
a word, the little afflicted marsh 
tribesman (known to a select 
and anonymous circle as T’other 
Boy) had left the capital of 
Nahrain in a luxurious and 
escorted vehicle, heading for 
Europe. 

Our conspiracy had _ suc- 
ceeded in every particular. 
Hamma Agha— whose non- 
appearance in this narrative 
I sincerely regret—accepted his 
commission with complete sang- 
froid. His own illiteracy did 
not prevent the most unctuous 
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praise of education in others ; 
nor did his past, of restless 
intrigue and guerilla warfare 
against us, make less fervent 
his present admiration of all 
things British. How the King 
had actually fallen into my 
hands I did not even trouble 
to explain, so certainly would 
he disbelieve ; and for all his 
nods and grunts, in the broken 
Turkish which was our medium 
of communication, I could see 
that he took my explanations 
with great reserve, and was 
crediting us with a great deal 
more unscrupulous cunning 
than we possessed. But at 
least he thoroughly understood 
his own part in our intentions. 
The prospect of firm establish- 
ment in our favour—the result 
of a valuable confidential ser- 
vice—was exceedingly attrac- 
tive, and the job so easy that 
he asked for more. He left 
my house to go direct to the 
palace. 

His interview with the Re- 
gent is unfortunately lost for 
ever to history. Hamma Agha 
is no raconteur, and His High- 
ness never referred to the whole 
episode. The doom of T’other 
Boy was sealed, however, with- 
out the intervention of Andrews. 
The Regent knew better than 
to press the Kurd for more 
than he wished to tell; and 
whether the kidnapping was in 
his heart assigned to the Agha 
himself or to persons unknown, — 
apparently there was never any 
question of us. He accepted 
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the three conditions of the 
King’s handing over without 
more than some astonishment 
and frowning distaste for the 
third—that of Jasim’s instant 
departure for school in Europe. 
By what track and at what 
gait the old Agha approached 
this difficult fence—the only 
dangerous obstacle—I could 
never ascertain. Probably he 
pretended that, as a concession 
likely to please us, it would 
make us the more disposed to 
give him good terms over his 
tribal lands, followers, pension, 
and the rest. 

The subsequent interview be- 
tween the Regent and His 
Excellency was exceedingly 
amusing, though the suave 
duplicity forced upon Lord 
Cobham and myself (who was 
present) left us shaken and 
heart-searching. The Regent 
came to press once more the 
claims of an invaluable vassal, 
bulwark of the frontier, true 
Muslim, loyal subject, &c.— 
Hamma Agha. His Excellency 
was more than doubtful; his 
record, his turbulence, his re- 
lations with the Turks were 
surely against him. On the 
contrary, declared the Regent. 
But could one forget? asked 
His Excellency. But his pres- 
ent devotion? But his past 
misdeeds? And so on for 
hours. Not a word of the 
King, beyond polite inquiries 
and an impassive bulletin of 
good progress. In the end, of 
course, His Excellency accepted 
in full. A formal missive was 
despatched to the Royal Diwan, 
setting forth the acceptance of 
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Hamma Agha by H.B.M.G., 
and the lands and privileges 
which might be accorded him. 

Even before it was opened 
by Kamil Beg the day follow- 
ing, Jasim had been raised to 
high heavens of delight by a 
hint from Nancy. Concerning 
the holding of his tongue about 
his present sojourn with us, 
and how he got there, he was 
duly impressed and sworn. 
And the fact that he has, to 
the best of my knowledge, 
kept his royal but juvenile 
word punctiliously for the whole 
time subsequent, is another 
sign—one of many—that he 
has the real decencies and 
scrupulousness of a gentleman, 
king or no king. The Regent 
saw him once at night, at a 
rendezvous arranged by the 
Agha—a position sufficiently 
absurd and humiliating for His 
Highness, but softened for him 
ky his confidence that nobody 
knew of it. Nor could one do 
otherwise than sympathise with 
his réle of still having to pay 
outward respect and affection 
to the changeling at the palace. 
Nancy was busy with cables 
to Hugh’s school, explanatory 
letters, her own packing, and 
the rapid acquisition (from in- 
adequate shops) of enough 
clothes for the King until a 
London tailor could deal with 
him. It was rather touching 
that Hugh, quite unprompted, 
cabled a welcome to his old 
playfellow, from whom this 
removed what little there had 
been of diffidence and fear of 
the unknown. 

The public departure of His 
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Majesty from Nukhailah— 
which followed by one day 
the private and chastened de- 
parture of a very frightened 
Mr Ezra—is the last scene but 
one to be presented. Every 
circumstance of formality at- 
tended the farewell banquet, 
the last State drive, the recep- 
tion on the final morning. The 
horny and unaccustomed hand 
of the little deaf tribesman 
grasped that of hundreds of the 
highest in the land, guards of 
honour were inspected, medals 
twinkled, chamberlains and 
A.D.C.s perspired, "Ulama and 
Ministers strutted behind the 
majestic and unbowed figure 
of the Regent. An escort of 
three armoured cars preceded 
the royal limousine, for the 
first portion of the journey was 
to be performed by motor. 
Two more cars, with the 
equerries, servants, and bag- 
gage, came behind. In dust 
and enthusiasm the procession 
left the palace, passed the spot 
where the buffaloes had sported, 
and entered the long main 
street of Nukhailah. 

The last scene of all is laid 
twenty miles from the capital, 
at a dusty wayside khan, with 
its squalid courtyard  sur- 
rounded by tiny three-sided 
rooms, and two better rooms 
above, over the main entrance. 
At this point the military 
escort of His Majesty was to 
be relieved by as many cars of 
armed police, who, paraded 
beside their cars, sprang to 
attention as the crimson Daim- 


ler with the royal ensign came 
to rest. Even while the hand- 
ing over took place, and the 
armoured cars saluted and with- 
drew, a black slave from the 
khan threw open the door of 
the limousine and respectfully 
extracted its occupant, obedient 
and uncomprehending to the 
last. He was conducted within 
and into a lower room. A mo- 
ment later another party, till 
now concealed, descended the 
precarious stairs from above, 
while another car purred out 
from a corner of the enclosure. 
We thought it better that 
Jasim—in the highest spirits 
and arm-in-arm, as usual, with 
Nancy — should not see his 
understudy. So he and we 
embarked without more ado 
in his car, two servants and 
the luggage in mine, and within 
five minutes—the unsuspecting 
police well ahead, the King’s 
equerry and servants no less 
innocent behind —the party 
moved again. The accession 
of my wife and myself to the 
royal convoy may have been 
the subject later of indifferent 
comment; but the change of 
King was never suspected ; not 
a soul upon the whole convoy 
but would have ridiculed so 
madly improbable an _ idea. 
Jasim’s recovery of his speech 
and hearing, suitably gradual 
for the benefit of his gratified 
followers, was excellently done. 
Of the rest of this journey, 
whereby they pass out of Nah- 
rain and out of this incident, 
nothing is to be told. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


WHAT WE SACRIFICED IN THE WAR—OUR LOST CAUSES—THE 
SURRENDER OF EGYPT AND INDIA—AL. CARTHILL’S OPTIMISM— 
THE FUTURE OF INDIA—THE CURSE OF “ FREEDOM ”—INDIA AND 
BOLSHEVISM—THE WAY OUT—WORK FOR THE DIE-HARD—THE 
VISION OF THE POLITICIANS—PARTY CONGRESSES—MR BALDWIN 
AT CARDIFF—THE FLAPPERS’ VOTE. 


WHEN the history of the 
war comes to be written with 
impartiality and breadth, it 
will be set down that England, 
who with France did more 
than any other countries to 
win the victory, lost in ‘the 
moment of triumph all that 
she had striven for. It seems 
as though all the bonds of 
her ancient tradition were ruth- 
lessly snapped. What Al. Cart- 
hill says in his recently pub- 
lished ‘Garden of Adonis’ is 
perfectly true. “Just as in 
the affairs of war,” he writes, 
“the Punic people used to 
pass through the fire to Moloch 
their most’ precious possessions 
even to their children, so did 
the various Governments in 
power during the years 1914 
to 1923 revel in casting to the 
flames the most sacred idols 
of British policy—idols rever- 
enced and placated with tor- 
rents of blood for many hun- 
dreds of years.” Defeat would 
assuredly have been worse, and 
yet with the victory in their 
hand, the English seemed weary 
and disillusioned. They sur- 
rendered with but half a strug- 
gle every one of the privileges 
and sources of strength which 
it had been Germany’s purpose 


to wrest from them. It is 
true that the most of their 
disasters were brought upon 
them by Mr Lloyd George, the 
wickedest Prime Minister whose 
name is recorded in our history. 
But very few protests were 
made against his policy of 
surrender, and the responsi- 
bility must lie upon the shoul- 
ders of the nation. 

It is a tragic experience to 
look back upon the past, to 
remember the blood that was 
shed and the vast amount of 
oratory that was poured forth 
in the defence of causes which 
once, very properly, were be- 
lieved to be essential to our 
security and our happiness. 
Truly the history of the years 
which came before 1914 seems 
to-day but a record of futility. 
Those things which our states- 
men fought for with pen and 
sword have perished as though 
they were of no _ import. 
The speeches, which, spoken 
on one side or the other, ap- 
peared to contain the last 
words of wisdom, might have 
been left unspoken. What has 
become of our naval supremacy, 
that two-power standard upon 
which the safety of the British 
Empire was believed by the 
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leaders of either party to rest ? 
Without a murmur we have 
given up the dominion of the 
seas, and have even admitted 
into our policy that ‘‘ freedom ” 
which when it was set forth 
in the declaration of London 
we fought with an eloquent 
ferocity. We wonder do the 
bones of Thomas Bowles rest 
uneasily in their grave? The 
last checks which once were 
placed on our electoral demo- 
cracy have been taken away. 
Sixty years ago the hated 
thing called democracy was 
denounced by Whigs and Tories 
alike, and even those who were 
intent upon the extension of 
the franchise were forced to 
disclaim any secret love of 
untrammelled democracy. And 
since the war we have. added 
millions of fresh voters to the 
electoral roll, and propose to 
enfranchise all the young 
women in the land above the 
age of twenty-one, lest any 
one should be deprived of a 
privilege which is now decreed 
to be a universal right, like the 
air that we breathe or the earth 
that we walk upon. Again, 
how much blood has been spilt 
to preserve what used to be 
called the balance of power ? 
How many years of diplomacy 
and statesmanship were not 
devoted to the control of the 
Bosphorus? And all to no 
purpose. These stout causes 
have been sacrificed one and 
all to the spirit of disillusion- 
ment that envelops us all. 

Still more disastrous might 
appear, were we living in the 
old world, our frank and open 
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renunciation of responsibility 
for those peoples who depended 
upon us for government and 
guidance. The secular struggle 
for Ireland has ended in 
complete independence, wrung 
from England by a series of 
cowardly assassinations. We 
can only ask now what was 
the good of it all, of the un- 
numbered speeches of Mr Glad- 
stone and his friends, of the 
savage plottings of Fenians, 
Nationalists, and Sinn Feiners, 
of the gallant defence of a 
union, necessary strategically to 
the safety of Great Britain, by 
a long line of patriots. With 
a Similar carelessness we have 
rendered void the sacrifice of 
Gordon in Egypt; we have 
cast away the prosperity built 
up with untiring forethought 
and energy by Lord Cromer. 
The soil which for many a year 
was watered with the blood of 
Englishmen has been handed 
back to those who cannot turn 
it to the best use. Henceforth 
the wretched fellaheen will miss 
the protecting hand of the 
English, and will be forced to 
pay blackmail for what was 
once freely given them. Bis- 
marck once said that Egypt 
was the nape of England’s neck, 
and it was partly to break that 
neck that the Germans went 
to war in 1914. Are the safe- 
guards which we have reserved 
for ourselves sufficient to pro- 
tect our nape from a mortal 
blow? But the greatest re- 
sponsibility which we have sur- 
rendered in this long passion of 
sacrifice is the responsibility 
which the British people long 
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ago assumed as a sacred trust 
for the wellbeing of the people 
of India. When Al. Carthill 
says that “the sacrifice may 
have been made with greater 
readiness because it appeared 
that the trust might in the near 
future become onerous and un- 
remunerative,’’ we cannot agree 
with him. It was no fear of 
the lack of remuneration which 
persuaded our politicians to 
weaken their hold upon our 
Indian Empire. It was but 
part of the general policy of 
surrender which drove Mr Lloyd 
George and his accomplices 
down the steep place into ‘the 
sea. But doubtless Al. Carthill 
is right when he says that 
“assuredly the historian will 
give to the much maligned 
British people credit for a cer- 
tain idealism in this matter, 
even if he pronounce that that 
idealism was after all but the 
idealism of Sancho Panza in 
his cups.” Sancho Panza in 
his cups cuts a fine figure in 
the romance cf Cervantes. He 
is not the best model that can 
be found for an imperial states- 
man. 

And now that, for no sound 
reason, we are declining further 
responsibility for the wellbeing 
of India, what is to become of 
that great empire? Al. Cart- 
hill, protesting his optimism, 
gives us little hope. We have 
not much faith in Al. Carthill’s 
optimism. Though he knows a 
vast deal about India, we are 
not sure that he is a sound 
judge of himself. He looks 
upon the East with the eyes of 
irony, declares that the British 
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rule will speedily come to an 
end, and seems to think that 
it doesn’t matter much. When 
some years ago he wrote ‘ The 
Lost Dominion,’ he protested 
that he had neither a policy nor 
an opinion: “‘I am not writ- 
ing,” said he, “‘ to recommend 
or to dissuade from any future 
policy. I am neither a politi- 
cian nor a preacher.”’ And yet 
a policy was evident on every 
page of the book, even though 
it be at times a negative policy. 
Nor is it possible that a man 
and an observer, who has 
trained himself upon the method 
of the great ironists, who is 
sometimes conscious of the in- 
fluence of Swift, should disclaim 
the office of a preacher. In 
spite of themselves, his readers 
are compelled to recognise in 
his writing both a text and a 
discourse. ‘‘ Many are the lost 
possessions of England,” he 
wrote three years ago. “ From 
some she has been driven in 
battle; others she has aban- 
doned through negligence; 
others she surrendered as use- 
less and noxious; some have 
been bartered. The case of 
India is up to the present the 
first and only example of the 
abandonment of a _ valuable 
possession on moral grounds.” 
Though we would read “im- 
moral ” for ‘‘ moral,’’ we detect 
in this indictment of England 
the makings of a fierce sermon. 
And surely the grounds of 
surrender have been throughout 
“immoral,” unless we are pre- 
pared to put Pecksniff among 
the heroes. We can detect no 
“morality ’’ in Burke’s un- 
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supported lies, in Ripon’s folly, 
in Ibert’s sentimentalism, in 
Morley’s pedantry, in Mon- 
tagu’s cowardice. Nor, we 
believe, does Al. Carthill, when 
he taxes himself sincerely. To 
proclaim yourself an optimist 
on the verge of disaster is to 
juggle with words. No man 
can be so far detached from 
events, in the midst of which 
he has lived, and which he 
has helped to control, and cling 
to what he calls “ optimism,” 
when he knows that all he has 
striven for, all that England 
has hoped for, will shortly fall 
into the pit. The man who 
has made the best definition 
of a “mugwump” that we 
know, and has made it with 
a passion of scorn, has not in 
him the elements of optimism. 
“The mugwump,” wrote Al. 
Carthill once, ‘is a superior 
person, a great man. He is su- 
perior to the vulgar prejudices 
of his race and age, particu- 
larly to those prejudices which, 
being based on instinct and 
not on reason, are probably 
deeply rooted, and on the whole 
presumably salutary.’’ And he 
strengthens his position by ex- 
plaining instinct as “‘ an heredi- 
tary race-memory, which was 
acquired by the race through 
the method of survival.” The 
man who wrote these lines can- 
not look on while his race is 
in danger, and still pretend 
to the foolish title of an opti- 
mist. And yet we cannot 
admit that all his passages of 
confession are mere exercises 
in irony. Nor do we believe 
that the man who sketched the 
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**Mugwump’s Manual” or the 
** Defeatist’s Dictionary ”’ is not 
a preacher. Here are some of 
the doctrines which he says are 
professed by the mugwump: 
(1) “There is no such thing 
as race. ... If you took a 
family of Andamanese and set- 
tled them in Glasgow, then, 
even in the absence of inter- 
breeding, the descendants of 
that family would become 
Scots.” (2) “Every race is 
entitled to self-determination. 
It is entitled to retain its 
ancestral territories, whatever 
may be the use to which it puts 
them. For any foreign power 
to interfere is an act of tyranny. 
It is particularly wrong for 
Britain to interfere.” (3) “ De- 
mocracy is not merely a form 
of government. Belief in de- 
mocracy is a religion.” The 
writer who wrote these things 
is not merely a politician and 
a preacher; he is a pessimist 
and a truth-teller also. 

It is necessary to recall these 
passages from a former book 
if we would understand the 
opinions of this strange opti- 
mist. He stands to-day in an 
attitude of acquiescence. He 
professes the feeble faith that 
what has been done cannot be 
undone, that a single act of 
wickedness cannot be retrieved, 
and is sufficient to ruin an 
empire. He already contem- 
plates, apparently without in- 
dignation, the destruction of 
our Indian Empire. He at 
any rate would not, even if he 
could, move a hand to undo 
the harm, for assuredly it is 
harm even in this ‘‘ optimist’s ” 
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eyes which has been done. 
“Thus fell,” he writes, “the 
imperial structure for so long 
the sure asylum of so many of 
the human race. There are 
those who regret it, and would 
restore it. These are foolish. 
Tlion towers doomed to fall 
may never be rebuilt. This 
hand at least would never 
carry one stone to the hope- 
less task. There are some 
resolutions which it is the duty 
of the truthful man to oppose 
to the last breath. There are 
some systems so odious that 
the honest man can never 
justify their erection even by 
tacit acquiescence. In these 
cases it is the duty of the 
veritable Die-hard to die fight- 
ing, for to die after all is to 
condemn. But such occasions 
are rare. In most cases it is 
the duty of the citizen to ac- 
cept the decree of fate, and 
to accommodate himself to 
changed conditions.”’ 

Truly, the path of the Die- 
hard is rough, but it must be 
trodden. The folly and wicked- 
ness of Mr Lloyd George and 
Mr Montagu are not sacred that 
we should accept them as in- 
evitable and eternal. Indeed, 
if we permit the English to be 
expelled from India, because 
such is the “will” of a 
people, pathetically contented, 
and truly incapable of express- 
ing any will whatever, then 
we are guilty of a grave and 
unpardonable crime. We have 
brought safety and justice and 
wellbeing to India, and we 
have no right to withdraw our 
support and our government 
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for political reasons, which have 
no meaning outside the British 
Isles. We fall below the level 
of duties we have taken up. 
We let the people which we 
have defended against such 
enemies as usurers and extor- 
tioners relapse into a condition 
of serfdom. We ensure a series 
of massacres which will make 
the fertile plains of India a 
blood-stained desert. We ac- 
knowledge the possibility that 
the hill tribes, whom we have 
wisely controlled, will descend 
from their mountains and carry 
off the wealth of Central India ; 
and we do all this, either be- 
cause we are tired of our 
responsibilities or because a 
few demagogues, who have 
never faced the hard problem 
of government, have invented 
a packet of moral maxims. 
Even Al. Carthill, so strangely 
detached from reality, con- 
fesses that a wrong has been 
done, though he will do nothing 
to help atonement. ‘If I am 
not mistaken,’ he admits, 
“there must be a punishment. 
There is the sin of the unlit 
lamp and the ungirt loin; 
there is the sin of him who 
refuses the toil and takes the 
wage; there is the sin of him 
who finds his armour heavy 
and the sun a torment, and 
faints by the way; there is 
the sin of incompetence in the 
ruler.” These are the sins 
which we are preparing to 
commit. If our government of 
India has not been long, it has 
not been without glory. We 
have freely given of our best. 
We have fought in the hills 
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and in the plains. Thousands 
of Englishmen have died that 
India should be well admin- 
istered and made easy to in- 
habit. We have built cities 
and we have driven roads 
through many wildernesses. We 
have respected the religions 
and the castes of India with 
a proper sympathy. And if 
nothing unforeseen happen, by 
degrees the rule which we have 
imposed wisely, and the bene- 
fits which we have brought 
upon a vast country, will be 
first in jeopardy and then 
abolished. Nor shall we go 
away scatheless and in good 
repute. Verily we shall deserve 
all the reproaches which will 
be hurled: at us by foreign 
nations. Al. Carthill’s phrase, 
“ Pecksniff in liquidation,” will 
not be a pleasant phrase to 
hear or to remember. 

And nobody will be better 
for our desertion. Truly the 
peasant will suffer most acutely. 
No doubt he will lose his con- 
tentment, and then he will 
know how little pathetic that 
contentment was. Al. Cart- 
hill draws a vivid picture of 
him. ‘Follow me into the 
villages,” he says, “‘and the 
remote hamlets, into the forests 
and by the great rivers, through 
the lonely pasture grounds. 
There live the peasants. It is 
there, and not in the places of 
exalted sovereignty, that the 
destinies of India are moulded. 
These peasants have seen many 
dominions pass.” And what 
are we doing to mould their 
destinies ? If we attain to the 
height of our false idealism, 
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we shall make voters of them. 
What an achievement will it 
be to turn industrious simple- 
hearted peasants into politi- 
cians! We shall not do it 
easily. ‘No,’ says Al. Carthill, 
“the Indian peasant will never 
make a good and prudent 
elector.”” He will listen with 
complete misunderstanding to 
the jargon jabbered by the 
ridiculous candidates, greedy 
of authority. Nor will he have 
touched the lowest depth of 
political misery if we leave 
him to his fate. ‘‘ There is,” 
says Al. Carthill, in the last 
resource, “the truly democratic 
device of a further lowering 
of the sufirage. Voters who 
are illiterate, suspicious, in- 
capable of combination, with- 
out leaders, without organisa- 
tion, awed by authority and so 
impotent to help themselves, 
have always been in every land 
the instruments of the oligarch 
and the tyrant.’ In this pas- 
sage there is neither irony nor 
optimism. It is clear that Al. 
Carthill is convinced of its 
truth ; and what a bitter future 
it is that he predicts for the 
poor Indian peasant, who was 
said by the foolish ones to be 
pathetic in his contentment, 
and who will assuredly be 
strangely tragic in his enforced 
use of that devilish instrument, 
the franchise. 

Yet, according to his own 
statement, he remains an opti- 
mist. Why he thus remains it 
is difficult to understand, un- 
less it be that he regards all 
human affairs from so lofty 
a height that a thousand years 
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are in his eyes but as a moment. 
If all that has happened in 
England since the Norman 
Conquest is a mere episode in 
the world’s history, then per- 
haps the evils which would fall 
upon India at the withdrawal 
of the English might appear 
of small consequence. But to 
the poor devils who would be 
murdered or reduced to starva- 
tion and left with nothing to 
live. upon but a vote, the 
immediate fate of India has a 
poignant meaning, which can- 
not be lightly overlooked. It 
is this august view of Al. Cart- 
hill’s which vastly lessens the 
value of his depressing opti- 
mism. If nothing matters that 
is wedged in between one catas- 
trophe and another, there is an 
end of practical government. 
The man who said that there 
has been one ice age, that there 
will be another, and ignores 
all which intervenes between 
the two, may be a philosopher. 
He can hardly be accounted a 
great statesman. 

Al, Carthill makes no doubt 
that when what he calls the 
dying Autocracy is dead in- 
deed, many evils which the 
Autocracy has thwarted will 
regain their strength. The 
usurers, for instance, once the 
curse of India, will be free once 
more to make what exactions 
they please. The wickedness 
of usury was long since dis- 
covered by the English rulers, 
who did their best to save the 
peasants from their oppressors. 
** Officials in certain districts,” 
writes Al. Carthill, “‘ became 
aghast at the rapidity with 
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which the lands were passing 
out of the hands of the peasant 
class into those of the usurers 
(it being remembered that 
usurers never improve or en- 
courage others to improve their 
lands, but remain contented 
with the rack rent), and fore- 
saw the frightful danger to 
society, and hence to the State, 
which was certainly impend- 
ing. Communal murders of 
usurers became common. Fin- 
ally, there were some sporadic 
risings, and the necessity of in- 
tervention became apparent to 
the most orthodox.” That was 
a pretty state of things which 
might well appal the furthest 
detached. Indeed, Al. Carthill, 
who is ready to accept the new 
régime, and declares that he 
would not carry a stone to 
rebuild the old, is clearly con- 
scious of the sufferings which 
the usurer brought with him. 
“It is grievous,” he writes 
with all sincerity, “for a man 
to lose all that makes life worth 
living: the lands of his fathers, 
the happiness of his home, 
security, and personal freedom. 
In such a case even the love 
of wife and children is pois- 
oned, because for those dear 
ones also the future holds noth- 
ing but misery.” Is not this 
truth enough of itself to make 
acquiescence in the destruction 
of India the wickedest of 
crimes ? 

So Al. Carthill sketches the 
effect of a free India upon 
every department of India’s 
life, civil and military. The 
problem of defence alone should 
make all those who know and 
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love India tremble in their 
shoes. It is thus that he 
sketches the future of an India 
which controls her own army : 
“ What civil governments often 
hope by rendering an army 
inefficient is to render it innocu- 
ous. But this is a childish 
hope. An inefficient army is 
terrible to one foe only—that is, 
to its own Government. An 
army is never so inefficient that 
it cannot rebel, and its very 
inefficiency, which holds out 
to the ambitious no career in 
the path of duty, points to the 
path of rebellion as that by 
which a daring soldier alone 
can come to his desires. It 
is hardly necessary to range 
through history to prove so 
evident a proposition, but if 
an example is needed, it is 
but needful to consider the 
present case of China.” <A 
pleasant prospect for an opti- 
mist truly, and one which none 
can look forward to without a 
just despair. 

And even if India became 
politically ‘“‘free’’ through the 
weakness of England and her 
superstitious love of a _ half- 
understood thing called democ- 
racy, how long would she enjoy 
her freedom ? With the British 
Army removed from her midst, 
She would fall an easy prey to 
the worst enemy that ever lay 
in wait to destroy an empire 
—Bolshevism. Now Bolshev- 
ism is an enemy who wields 
not the sword alone, but that 
vile weapon called ‘“ propa- 
ganda,’’ a weapon which creates 
a religion of the devil, and 
drives men to the hideous 


crimes of murder and cruelty. 
Nor can there be much doubt 
that India, having discarded, 
with the help of the senti- 
mental demagogues of Eng- 
land, British protection, would 
surrender almost at once her 
new-won and worthless inde- 
pendence. Of this Al. Cart- 
hill is perfectly conscious. He 
is an acute observer, whose 
optimism does not blind him 
to the truth. “ Should India,” 
says he, ‘be freed from the 
Imperial connection, she must, 
unless she is prepared to make 
the most unheard-of sacrifices, 
sink into the same ignominious 
position as that of Persia.” 
And that is not all. ‘“‘ The 
position would be still worse ” 
—thus he continues—“ if Rus- 
sia were not, as the optimist 
supposes, a friendly and civil- 
ised Power, and a member of 
the comity of nations, but, as 
now, the camp of the enemies 
of God and Man. The crisis 
would be then indeed severe, 
for the enemy to be encoun- 
tered would not be the cor- 
poreal enemy only, but that 
spiritual foe against which the 
arms of the flesh are but a 
weak defence.”’ Assuredly it 
is a spiritual foe who lies in 
wait to destroy unhappy India 
and all her works. 

What, then, should be the 
policy of those who refuse to 
acquiesce in a policy of wanton 
destruction, and who do not 
share the “optimism” of Al. 
Carthill? It is their duty to 
find a way out. We may not, 
even if we could, relinquish 
India, which has depended upon 
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our courage and our sense of 
justice, to fall back into the 
pit. We do not share Al. 
Cartbill’s belief that they are 
foolish who would regret the 
fall of an imperial structure. 
It is our business to restore 
the edifice before it has fallen 
hopelessly to pieces. When 
the Liberal citizen is acquies- 
cent in despair, it is the time 
for the Die-hard to take a 
hand. Even if we must fall, 
it is better to go down fighting 
than to crawl away into a 
corner sad and disheartened. 
We have still a debt to pay in 
India, a debt to ourselves, a 
debt to those whose protection 
we have undertaken, and we 
cannot rid ourselves of re- 
sponsibility by declaring that 
it is too late to rebuild the 
edifice, that it remains only to 
clear the ground for the poor 
new shanty, designed by a 
silly and a fatal idealism. 

It is not only the optimist 
Al. Carthill who sees the future 
of India in the darkest colours. 
On every side we hear it mur- 
mured that our India’s days 
are numbered, that within some 
ten years the English will have 
left the great country which 
they have administered to its 
fate. It appears to be assumed 
that a complete change is neces- 
sary, and that the wicked 
policy of Mr Montagu will 
reach its full effect. But there 
is still a margin of accident ; 
there is still a possibility. It 
may be that the intelligent 
Indians themselves may per- 
ceive the necessity of England’s 
help; it may be that the pre- 
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mature action of the hot-heads 
may force upon wus a recon- 
sidered policy. We refuse to 
despair. We will end on a 
note of hope. All is not lost. 
England and India may yet 
see the plain necessity of for- 
getting the political sentimen- 
talism, the shameful cant about 
democracy, which are going 
near to separate us. And the 
duty of hope is the greater 
because if India fell, England 
falls.with her. How shall she 
ever lift up her head again if 
She has wantonly given over 
an empire, which she is bound 
to defend, to ruin and to 
massacre ? 

Al. Carthill, too, ends on a 
note of hope. But his is the 
hope of an “optimist,” and 
this it is: “‘ Take the worst 
case,” says he. ‘‘ The Empire 
is gone, the kingdom is dis- 
solving, the institutions of the 
realm totter to ruin, wealth 
must go, and the instruments 
of wealth, and the _ bread 
of all men. Strange things 
may be done by hungry hordes, 
walled round by the sterile sea 
and the malignance of man- 
kind, but afterwards to the 
survivors and their children 
something will be left—Eng- 
land, no mean possession.”’ Did 
ever hope find a stranger ex- 
pression ? All that made Eng- 
land great and honourable— 
her energy, her genius, her 
fancy—these will be sacrificed 
upon the altar of political 
cant and hypocrisy. The tra- 
dition of brave deeds bravely 
accomplished, of high thoughts 
nobly expressed, will be trodden 
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down. The England of Shake- 
speare, that never lay at the 
proud foot of a conqueror, 
will have perished in misery 
and squalor. And yet, says 
Al. Carthill, England will be 
left. That which is left 
will be inanimate. Though 
the road from Coventry 
to Gloucester, which lies 
through Warwick and Strat- 
ford and Evesham and Tew- 
kesbury, will still be beautiful in 
spring and glorious in autumn, 
it will be gazed upon by alien 
and dishonoured eyes. As it 
is not ships but men that 
make a city, so it is not mere 
clods of earth, mere hills and 
valleys that make a country. 
They are not fit to enjoy the 
noble prospect of hill and dale, 
who, after the defection of 
their fathers, have acquiesced 
in defeat and dishonour. When 
our courage is gone, when we 
have forgotten the traditions 
of our race, when we are un- 
worthy the words that Shake- 
Speare wrote, of the deeds that 
our great captains have done, 
do not let us recall the road 
from Coventry to Gloucester, 
which henceforth will be 
trodden ignobly by slaves and 
the children of slaves. 


What is to become of us does 
not interest intensely our poli- 
ticians. They look ahead as 
far as the next General Elec- 
tion. The statesman writes 
and hopes for the future. The 
congresses which the two 
Parties have held of late reveal 
little of lasting importance. 
They were concerned rather 
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with the tactics than with the 
strategy of politics. Not the 
fate of England is in the 
balance, but the method of 
securing votes in two years’ 
time. The Labour Party, it 
is clear, is severely chastened. 
The General Strike has taught 
it a needed lesson, and with 
its pride it has lost its love of 
melodrama. It is no longer 
convinced, at any rate in public, 
that it can do no wrong. Mr 
Snowden and others are be- 
ginning to teach it that the 
sovereign is not made of elastic, 
to be stretched if possible from 
London to Brighton. Even 
the complacent Mr MacDonald 
begins to understand that he 
does not engross in his own 
person the whole of human 
knowledge. These are welcome 
signs, since the day will come 
when the Labour Party will 
be asked to take office, and it 
is better that we should be 
governed by men who at least 
are sane. 

For some years past the 
Labour Congress has been domi- 
nated by wild men from Russia. 
This meeting of Englishmen 
has not thought it disgraceful 
to listen to the crazy talk of 
foreign savages, and even to 
accept the money which they 
offered with the evil intention 
of stirring up strife. But at 
Blackpool no shaggy - headed 
Slavs were thrown up suddenly, 
aS it were, from trap-doors on 
to the political stage. There 
were no insolent messages of 
defiance delivered in a jargon 
which pretended to be English, 
and was but half- intelligible. 
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In brief, the satiric drama is 
cut away from the trilogy of 
Labour, and we may listen 
to the chief actors of the 
Party as to men of our own 
flesh and blood, however mis- 
guided they may be. The 
truth is that the two Parties are 
every day approximating more 
closely the one to the other. The 
time will come when the Con- 
servative Party and Labour 
will face one another across 
the House as alternative Gov- 
ernments. The ins and the 
outs will not differ greatly. 
They will both be pious in 
the worship of the goddess 
Opportunity, and they will do 
nothing, if they can help it, 
that will astonish or perturb 
the patient electors of both 
sexes and all ages. They will 
represent no fixed opinions, 
they will be guided by nothing 
so much as the gamble of the 
moment. And no doubt we 
shall go on singing the praise 
of representative government 
long after it has ceased to 
possess any force or meaning 
at all. 

The change which has taken 
place in the relations which 
exist between the two Parties 
was made plain by the speech 
of Mr Roberts, who presided 
at Blackpool. He spoke as a 
staunch Party man. He might 
have been an old-fashioned 
Gladstonian doing his best to 
damage an opponent. His 
thought was not profound, and 
his argument was unfair. It 
was his business to misrepresent 
what the Conservatives had 
done, merely because they had 
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done it, and he performed his 
task with due efficiency. He 
closed his eyes, as in duty 
bound, to the simple truth, 
and thus betrayed a sad lack 
of comprehension. For in- 
stance, he accused the Tory 
Party of living in the past, and 
he should have known that 
just now it is living almost 
wholly in the future, and that 
if “reaction ’’—that salutary 
bogey of both Parties—chance 
to reappear, it will be greeted 
with the greater enthusiasm 
by Labour, upon whose pro- 
gramme we may look, and not 
always in vain, for the recovery 
of Protection. Moreover, the 
Labour leaders are fast learn- 
ing the lessons of politics ; 
they know that popularity is 
essential to them, if not to 
the country, and they are con- 
scious of the Conservative op- 
position which exists in their 
own ranks. When the hot- 
heads cry aloud that they must 
have “‘ Socialism in their time,” 
Mr Bevin coldly tells the 
dreamers that they are “ pro- 
voking a nightmare,” and he 
cannot but do a vast deal of 
good to the “ false idealists,” 
who, seeing no difference be- 
tween what they want and what 
is, would ruin the country. And 
perhaps, too, the wholesome 
lesson taught by Mr Snowden 
has not been in vain. The 
folly of a minimum wage of 
£4 a week, which once was the 
dream or nightmare of the 
Party, has been sternly ex- 
posed by that master of logic. 
The bill which would have to 
be paid, were that minimum 
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established, would amount to at 
least £500,000,000 a year more 
than the total income of the 
country, and Mr Snowden adds 
that, if the Labour Govern- 
ment established a legal mini- 
mum wage of £4 a week, “ the 
week after there would be no 
wages at all for anybody.” 
What more need be said ? 

Mr Baldwin at Cardiff had 
an easy task to perform. He 
was asked to give an account 
of a leadership which has suc- 
ceeded by a policy of persistent 
moderation. Moreover, he re- 
turns from Canada with a 
wreath of glory upon his brow. 
No English Minister has ever 
won a greater triumph than 
he in a British dominion. He 
went thither, he says, “‘ with 
one object, to explode once 
and for all that insidious pro- 
paganda emanating from the 
foreigner and native-born that 
this country is decadent and 
played out.”’ He boasts that 
he has laid that bogey, and 
we have no doubt that his 
plain eloquence has reassured 
the Canadians, who are per- 
force the victims of American 
malice and American ignorance. 
The chief subjects which were 
discussed at Cardiff, however, 
were the Flappers’ Vote and 
the reform of the House of 
Lords. More nonsense has, 
we believe, been talked about 
the Flappers’ Vote than about 
any other topic. Joan of Are 
and Queen Elizabeth have been 
dragged irrelevantly into the 
argument. What have the 
splendid achievements of two 
women of genius to do with 
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the question: shall the young 
women of England vote in 
elections or not? we do not 
know. It is no principle of 
our constitution or of any 
other constitution that a vote 
should be given for any qualities 
of virtue or intellect. We have 
gone far beyond any foolish 
scruple of that kind. We have 
decreed that the village idiot 
shall have precisely the same 
weight in choosing the gover- 
nors of the country as its most 
highly enlightened citizen. It 
is a simple method, and it 
saves a lot of trouble. We 
did not enfranchise men be- 
cause Shakespeare was a man 
and Nelson was aman. Hodge 
did not climb to political power 
upon the shoulders of great 
poets or great captains; and 
if the women champions of 
their sex had a sense of humour, 
they would leave Joan of Arc 
and Queen Elizabeth out of the 
question. 

Another fallacy is that a 
vote belongs to all men and 
women by right, that if a man 
is permitted to put his mark 
on a voting-paper at the age 
of twenty-one, a woman should 
be permitted also. But a 
vote is not a right: it is 
merely a privilege, granted by 
Parliament to those whom it 
deems expedient to consult. 
But probably it doesn’t matter 
much. With a franchise as 
widely extended as ours, a 
franchise which has lost all 
its meaning, and which makes 
accurate representation, if that 
be the end aimed at, wholly 
impossible, a few millions more 
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or less does but increase the 
absurd gamble of politics. The 
one danger that we detect in 
the bestowal of the vote upon 
the flappers is that it leaves 
us, at a first glance, without 
any new class to enfranchise. 
For nearly a century, ever 
since 1832, it has been a 
fruitful subject of argument, 
to what new voters shall the 
suffrage be given? No doubt 
the question has kept politicians 
off more dangerous topics, and 
it has quickened the wits of 
many cunning orators. And 
now we have run the risk of 
having nothing more to‘ talk 
about. Yet we need not despair. 
Surely some ingenious dema- 
gogue shall arise who shall 
claim political liberty for the 
children of England. The Chil- 
dren’s Charter! Will it not 
seem noble, nobly inscribed 
upon a silken flag? What a 
wonderful effect will be pro- 
duced by a procession of per- 
ambulators winding along Pic- 
cadilly to a pleasant accom- 
paniment of rattles! And may 
not the familiar argument of 
Joan of Are be once more 
inappositely applied ? We have 
heard of boy kings and boy 
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archbishops. 
boy voters ? 

The gravest fault that we 
have to find with Mr Baldwin’s 
speech is that at the end of it 
he put certain questions to 
Lord Rothermere. Who is Lord 
Rothermere that he should be 
gravely interrogated by a Prime 
Minister? He is not even a 
voter. Nor does he appear 
superlatively wise in council. 
And as to the power and 
influence of his press, they 
need be no longer considered. 
The power that was once pos- 
sessed by the press is among 
those things which universal 
suffrage has destroyed. The 
press touches only the fringe 
of the electorate. The vast 
mass of the voters do not 
trouble to read leading articles, 
and are plainly indifferent to 
what opinions Lord Rother- 
mere may express or what 
Lord Beaverbrook. These two 
eminent peers may make the 
best of the great wealth which 
they accumulate. They no 
longer may guide public opinion, 
which lies beyond their scope. 
The last surviving leader of a 
completely enfranchised people 
is the sporting tipster. 


Why not, then, 
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